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Amon the politi- 
cal figures brought 
into prominence by 
the historical exi- 
gencies of the past 
half century, that of 
Isabella IL, of 
Spain, is by no 
means the least im- 
portant.’ The his- 
tory of Spain during 
this period has been 
one of continued 
revolutions and pop- 
ular disturbances. 
Until her final re- 
tirement from the 
country removed 
her altogether from 
the sphere of poli- 
tics, Isabella Seg- 
unda was the prolific 
cause, or, at least 
the occasion, of most 
of these. 

The declination of 
Spain from a first- 
class power, owning 
the sovereignty of 
the seas, dictating 
terms, almost of ex- 
istence, to distant 
countries; explor- 
ing, colonizing, pro- 
selytizing in all 
parts of the world, 
this fall, although 
gradual, has been 
rapid; and we may 
perhaps say that its 
more important 
steps have been 
taken during the 
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ISABELLA II., BK-QUERN OF SPAIN. 


half century of 
which we write. 
The important 
position, however, 
which this country 
sustains in reference 
to the Western Con- 
tinent, and the near 
relations into which 
the American people 
are brought with her 
colonists, will, for a 
long time to come, 
render Spanish his- 
tory a subject of 
interest to us. 
Recent works up- 
on Spain, and not- 
ably that magnifi- 
cent one illustrated 
by the truthful and 
graphic artist, Gus- 
tav Doré, have well 
informed the rest of 
the world of the 
nature and charac- 
teristics of the Span- 
ish people in their 
social and domestic 
life, their religious 
fervor and bigotry, 
their games and 
their industries. But 
to evoke anything 
like a just judgment 
upon the political 
formation and con- 
sistency of the 
Spanish people, it 
would be necessary 
to have a much more 
thorough insight 
into their nature 
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than such superficial, although attractive, works can pos- 
sibly afford. 

A conglomerate nation, composed of material the most 
diverse and least assimilating, the Spaniards have doubtless 
carried in themselves the seeds of their decline and dissolu- 
tion, as a homogeneous nation, for centuries. §o little is the 
Spaniard a patriot, in the blood sense of the term, that his 
country might almost be considered a confederation of dis- 
tinct social, if not political, unities, wherein the Castilian, 
and Andalusian, the Galician, and the Basque own each na- 
tural allegiance only to his own province, while, however, 
sustaining a quasi loyalty to the entire aggregate, whenever 
this is threatened or criticised by the outside barbarian. 

A mixed population of native blue-blooded Spaniards, 
Gitanos or gypsies, Basques and actual Moors, resulting from 
the old conquest of Grenada, could scarcely be expected to 
assimilate or to remain in agreement\as a united people. 
A race volatile and frivolous, yet with sufficient ferocity in 
their blood to render them dangerous and ungovernable, it 
required but a firebrand to set in flames the smoldering pos- 
sibilities of a political eruption. 





This firebrand- was furnished in 1830, when Ferdinand 
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JOURNEY OF THE QUEEN OF SPAIN TO LISBON. 


V1I., then king, inspired and urged thereto by Maria Cris- 
tina, his fourth wife, there being no direct heir to the crown, 
repealed the old Salic law, established by Philip V., by which 
no female child could succeed to the throne of Spain. This 


was in view of the probable advent of such a scion, and | 


when, on October 10th of that year, 1830, Maria Isabel 
Luisa was born, she entered, by reason of this repeal, into 
the succession to the crown, the order to this effect being 
confirmed by the decree of the 29th of March, 1830, and the 
child proclaimed queen, at Madrid, October 2d., 1833. 

Now this action on the part of King Ferdinand VIL, with 
regard to the succession, displeased his brother Charles 
Maria Joseph Isidore, ‘‘Don Carlos,” and may be said to 
have in a considerable measure originated the rebellious and 
revolutionary spirit which has since embroiled Spain in con- 
tinuous civil war. 

Naturally such action on the part of the king could not 
pass without opposition from the direct line, and in Septem- 
ber, 1832, the Apostolic party, as it was called—that of Don 


Carlos—extorted from the king, then lying dangerously ill, | 


a revocation of the decree of 1830. The intrigue was, how- | 
evér, discovered before it had culminated, and through the 
influence and efforts of the queen-mother the attempt proved 











a failure. I-uring this illness the queen, Maria Cristina, was 
appointed 1egent. Surrounding herself by a ministry com- 
posed of the Moderados, as they were called, she sought to 
effect a reconciliation with the Liberal party, in order to 
break the power of the associates and followers of Don 
Carlos, now beginning to be known as the Carlists. 

The excluded heir to the crown entered a protest against 
the action of his brother, but the Cortes, in 1834, unani- 
mously decided to sustain the decree by which Don Carlos 
and his descendants were deprived of the throne. 

On September 29, 1833, King Ferdinand died, when Isa- 
bella was at once declared queen, her mother, however, con- 
tinuing to act as regent. This was the signal for a general 
political conflagration, and civil war ensued. Don Carlos 
was proclaimed, in the Basque provinces, as Charles V. ; and 
although his greatest strength lay in that section, he was 
also sustained by a majority of the clergymen, and of the 
peasantry throughout the kingdom. 

On the other side, and sustaining the new régime and the 
queen-mother, there were the Moderados and Liberals, and 
the power of these, and chiefly the influence of Maria Cris- 
tina, was sufficient to occasion the decree of expulsion en- 

acted in 1834, and confirmed 

\ in 1836, by which Don Carlos 

\ was banished from the country. 

The Queen Regent gained her 

| influence chiefly through con- 

cessions, and mainly that of the 

promise of a constitution to 
Spain. 

In the meantime, however, 
the civil war went on, and for a 
time the Carlists were success- 
ful. The queen-mother was 
forced to appeal to England 
and France for aid, and these 
governments allowed recruit- 
ing for the Spanish army in 
their territory, a force of 10,000 
men being raised in England 
alone. 

At this time the Carlist gene- 
ral was Zumalacarregui, a man 
possessing great military ability 
and exceeding popularity. Un- 
fortunately for tlre Carlist 
cause, this general died when 
the cause itself began to decline. A change in its for- 
tunes took place, which became still more pronounced 
when, in 1836, the supreme command of the royal army in 
the northern provinces was assumed by Espartero. 

In the meantime the radical wing of the progressive party 
having, through its alliance with the queen-mother, suc- 
ceeded in gaining extraordinary influence at Court, de- 
manded new concessions, and in 1837 the so-called modified 
constitution of 1812 was adopted in consequence. By the 
end of August, 1839, actual hostilities had ceased, and a vir- 
tual peace was concluded at Vergara by convention between 
Espartero and General Maroto, the immediate result of which 
was that Don Carlos fled to France. 

General Cabrera, however, maintained himself with a 
small Carlist force until July, 1840, when he’ also with- 
drew into France, and the Carlist war was at an end.’ ‘This 
General, Ramon Cabrera—created, by Don Carlos, Count de 
Morella—was one of the most distinguished of the “early 


— 








Carlist generals. 

Naturally of a bloodthirsty and vindictive disposition, his 
| character in this respect became more ferocious after “his 
| mother had been executed by orders of General Mina, the 
| celebrated guerrilla chief, and he thenceforth gave no quar- 
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ter. He received his first title . , 
in 1838, on the occasion of his + 

capturing a fortress of that 
name. 

After his defeat in 1840, and 
his flight to France, he was 
imprisoned in the castle of 
Ham until 1841, and at a later 
period took part in a number 
of Carlist uprisings. 

But, no sooner had the Car- 
list war ended when another 
revolutionary movement broke 
out, occasioned by the passage 
through the Cortes of a law 
abolishing the hitherto exist- 
ing municipal rights of the 
Spanish towns. This disturb- 
ance proved serious, and the 
queen-mother found it neces- 
sary to appoint Espartero—the 
leader of the movement—prime 
minister, and then, accom- 
panied by the chiefs of the 
Moderados, to embark for France, then as ever since the 
sanctuary for expatriated Spaniards, royal or otherwise. 


== 


———— 


minority of the queen, and Argiielles, an old Constitution- 
alist of 1812, was selected for her tutor. The administration 
of Espartero appears to have been exerted for the solid ad- 
vantage of Spain. New roads were built, canals were dug, 
mining operations were undertaken and prosecuted with 
considerable energy, and a more earnest effort appeared to 
be making for the real advautage of the Spanish people, and 
with a view of strengthening the Spanish government than 
had been witnessed for many years. 

The new administration, however, could not please every- 
body, and having ordered the sale of certain ecclesiastical 
property—always a pregnant occasion for ecclesiastical ire 
wherever the step has been taken—the Spanish clergy 
united with the Moderados and Absolutistas, and by this 
union became strong enough to seriously harass Espartero 
by instigating insurrections 
in different parts of the coun- 
try. The activity of Maria 
Christina and her partisans in 

aris materially conduced to 
this result. Her hotel in the 
Rue de Courcelles was a rival 
Spanish court, and her agents 
were more accredited at the 
Tuileries than the ambassadors 
of the lawful regent. Her of- 
fended womanhood _ thirsted 
for a large revenge; attainted 
soldiers stimulated to excess 
her natural feelings, and the 
astute sovereign by her side, 
Louis Philippe, who had al- 
ready insulted Espartero, knew 
and discouraged not her plans 
to win or corrupt the Spanish 
army. Narvaez and his friends 
‘were accordingly sent to Spain 
by sea and a million of francs 
by land, as a proper and not 
altogether unnecessary rein- 
cause of 


forcement of the 
Maria Christina. 
As early as 1840 Narvaez 
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ARREST OF THE MEMBERS OF THE SPANISH CORTES, AT MADRID, SPAIN, DECEMBER 27TH., 1866. 


had had a quarrel with Espartero, but having joined 


| an insurrection, which, unfortunately for him, proved 
In 1841 the Cortes appointed Espartero regent during the | 


unsuccessful, he had been compelled to take the usual 
route and fly to Paris. There Narvaez accepted the 
cause of the queen-mother, and her intrigue was so suc- 
cessful against the regent that in 1843 Espartero was com- 
pelled to seek refuge on board of an English man-of-war, 
while Narvaez, having brought about an open rupture be- 
tween the regent and the Cortes, which was followed by a 
general insurrection throughout the country, returned to 
Spain accompanied by Marshal O’Donnell, and the two 
assumed control of the new outbreak. 

In July, 1843, Espartero embarked at Cadiz for England, 
and, now by a decree of the Cortes, advancing her majority 
eleven months, the little infanta assumed the throne Novem- 
ber 8, 1843, under the title of Isabella I. 

As a means of emerging from the difficulties of the politi- 
cal situation, and with the hope of reconciling conflicting 
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THE QUEEN OF SPAIN RECEIVING THE GOLDEN ROSE SENT BY THE POPE, AT THE ROYAL 


168387 


PALACE, MADWID. 
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= a The declaration of Queen Isa 
bella's majority was celebrated 
a throughout Spain with unusual 
a, = rejoicings. The event was natu- 
rally regarded as one of primary 
importance, for it was delusively 
held to be the close of those 
turbulent scenes by which the 
frame of the nation was convulsed 
and emaciated during her long 
and stormy minority. Three 
days were fixed for the demon 
strations, and with royal salros 
of artillery, solemn masses and 
Te Deums in the cathedrals, before 
immense concourses of people, 
the ceremonies were exceedingly 
imposing. A portrait of the 
young queen was placed in the 
ayuntamiente, or municipal house 
of each principal city or town, 
THE IMPERIAL CASTLE AT PAU, FRANCE, A RESIDENCE OF EX-QUEEN ISABELLA. and this was saluted by the offi- 






opinions, it was determined to 
give a new organization to the 
country by this premature de- 
claration of the queen’s ma- 
jority. While Espartero retained 
his legal rights as regent, and 
the royal manager had yet twelve 
months to run, this clear infrac- 


ae 


= 


tion of the constitution appeared 
to be the sole resource. It was 
justified, perhaps, by the exigen- 
cies of the case, but the very 
policy in the hope of a triumph- 
ant result was the most fatal 
which could have been pursued, 








for it made Isabella her own 
mistress, and threw her into the 
arms of the camurilla, the latter 
being the ‘ kitchen cabinet,” 
made up of personal adherents 





to the ruling power, and being 
an intriguing organization of 
great influence, which accom- 
panied royalty in Spain during 











many hundred years. EX-QUEEN ISABELLA, WITH HER CHILDREN AND SUITE, AT THE CASTLE OF PAU, FRANCE, 


= = : cials and the masses. ° During 
each day of the rejoicings there 
were extensive distributions of 
bread to the poor citizens, to the 
convents of indigent nuns, and 
to the prisoners in the national 
prisons. Each soldier of the dif- 
ferent garrisons received a small 
sum of money extra, per day, 
while the demonstrations con- 
tinued. At night the illumina- 
tions were very extensive, * the 
streets being brightened, by col- 
ored vases, wax torches, and 
chandeliers, while ‘music arose 
on every side, bells pealed mer- 
rily in a thousand churches, 








and joy beamed on the faces of . 

= old and young. The solemn act 
3 ee —— == = of the proclamation of the ' 
THK PALACE BASILEWSKI, PARIS, PURCHASED BY EX-QUEEN ISABELLA. queen’s majority was read by the . 
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first alcade in each municipal house, and processions led by | The Escurial, the royal palace of Madrid, was built in 
military bands filled the streets. The town-council halls | 1737 by King Philip V. It is a square structure, 470 feet in 
were decorated, and the entire country was given up to fes- | dimensions, and 100 feet high, situated on the Plaza del 
tivities, while Queen Isabella assumed the reins of power | Oriente, and the little river Manzanores, by which the city is 
and the crown of Spain in the palace of the Escurial. skirted. It occupies the site of the Moorish Alcazar, 
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formerly the home of the Moor- 
ish kings. The base of the build- 
ing is of granite, the upper part 
dressed with a glittering kind of 
white stone, which resembles 
marble. The interior is splen- 
didly decorated, and contains a 
fine collection of works of art and 
an unequalled museum of armor. 
From the windows on one side 
can be the river, 
the the Casa Del 
Campo, and the plains beyond 
as far as the Guadarama Moun- 


seen, -2CTOSS 


woods of 


tains. 

A curious charge is brought 
against Queen Isabella, related as 
having occurred only a few weeks 
after she assumed the throne. It 
is stated that the Camarilla, de- 
sirous of getting rid of Olozaga, 
who had been charged with the 





RESIDENCE OF EX-QUEEN ISABELLA, PARIS,—THE GRAND STAIRCASE, 





RESIDENCE OF EX-QUEEN ISABELLA, PAKIS.—THE GRAND SALOON, 











EX-QUVEEN ISARBELLA OF SPAIN READING THE ACT UF ABDICATION IN THE PRESENCE OF HER 
COURT, AT MER RESIDENCK IN PARIS. 





duty of forming a new ministry, 
formed a plot into which Isa- 
bella was induced to enter. This 
was, to make a charge against 
Olozaga that he had forced her 
by actual personal violence to 
sign the decree of the dissolu- 
tion of the Cortes. The young 
queen, tutored by the conspira- 
tors, actually brought this charge 
before the Cortes and the deputed 
grandees of Spain. She accused 
the prime minister of having 
procured her signature to the ob- 
noxious document by violence in 
seizing her hand and forcing her 
to sign it. This charge was after- 
ward disproven clearly by the 
one against whom it was brought, 
and even at this early period of 
her reign it placed Isabella in a 


most painful attitude before the 
better class of her subjects. 

An English writer upon this 
bit of secret history says: ‘‘A 
queen grown hateful before she 
had ceased to be a child, a sov- 
ereign made contemptible ere she 
had strength to wield the sceptre, 
the doll stripped of its gewgaw 
trimmings — such was the spec- 
tacle of derision presented by 
this execrable management, and 
such the effect of this encroach- 
ment by unprincipled courtiers 
upon the domain of the respon- 
sibility of the government. The 
friends of law and order clamored 
for the reénactment of the Salic 
law, preferring even a dotard in 
the man to any 
woman.” The same writer says 
of the person of Queen Isabella 
at this time: ‘The appearance 
of Queen Isabel Maria to the eye 
of the stranger is that of a pre- 


shape of a 
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cocious, but somewhat careworn 
and sickly, girl — exceedingly 
pale, and with nothing either ex- 
pressive or interesting in her 
countenance. But that her brow 
is encircled with a crown at a 
period of unparalleled youth, 
there is little there to arrest your 
attention. You are neither for- 
bidden nor attracted, beyond 
deeming her more advanced than 
her age; but this precocity, as 
compared with England, is uni- 
versal in the Peninsula, If you 
will look more closely you will 
see a shade pass now and then 
over her brow, her features in- 
dicating waywardness of dispo- 
sition and a character somewhat 
spoiled by destiny, and you will 
not be far mistaken if you draw 
this conclusion. The queen is 








MABRSHAL SERRANO, AS KEGENT OF SPAIN, TAKING THK GATU TO THK CONSTITUTION BEFORE THK 
CORTES. 


and Easter dainties ; hard évrones 
of Alicante, composed of al 
monds, nut-kernels, filberts, and 
oy Ain th mv ' roasted chestnuts, intermixed 
Lot ert Th UY iain nu = AM ‘Hit with honey and sugars ; dulces, 

7 ait AL ; Oy nN Hi Hh A NN, nut-kernels frosted with sugar; 
[ ’ Willi | \ ii en roasted almonds; avellanas, 

peculiarly nice sort of filbert, 
whole and in powder; cinna 
mon, pineapple kernels ; jelly 
custard, marmalade, jam, dlando 
de heuvos, or sweetened yolks of 
eggs ; barley-sugar, pomegranate 
jelly, madrofio strawberries, and 
other curious specimens. Her 
papers of sweets strewed the 
palace, her bags of sugar-plums 
visited the council-chambers, and 
her dulces lined the throne. When 
she was in a good humor, the 








most remarkable evidence of 
amiability which she afforded was 
in distributing these bon-)bm 





KING AMADEUS OPENING THE CUKTES. 


said to be willful, subject to pet- 
© | tish fits, at times not a little 
- | obstinate, and deficient in intel- 
©] ligence as well as in temper. 
’, | These qualities cre inherited in 
W | particular from both father and 
°>- § mother.” 














y At this period the young queen 
df} was addicted to candies and 
h- | sweet stuffs to a most extraor- 


rsf}} dinary degree, and possessed at 
n-— all times the most excellent mu- 
1¢f ~seum of confectionery in Europe. 
df Her royal repository was _per- 
ic] petually vanishing, but not less 
inf frequently replenished. Extend- 
1y— ing over every department of the 
ys— palace, it contained ‘rtas, or 
ling tarts of moron, the most cele- 
ce® brated in Spain; panes pantatos, 
ye or painted buns of Salamanca; == : —_ = 

res the paschal gjalores ; the carnival DEPAKTI RE OF THK EX-BlaG AND QUEEN. 
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amongst her 
ministers and 
palace officers. 
After the re- 
turn of the 
queen - mother, 
her royal 
daughters and 
herself were 
eften seen in 
public, their 
visits to the 
ehurches of 
Madrid having 
been somewhat 
estentatious. 
During the 
ceremonies of 
the Holy-week, 
in particular, 
every one had 
an opportunity 
of seeing the 
royal family at 
their devotions. 
The young = 
queen’s health 


at this time was 
far from good, she being subject to a rather dangerous 
scrofulous affection, in addition to which her person ex- 
hibited symptoms of general dropsy. On this account she 
was obliged to make frequent journeys to the mineral springs 
of Catalonia. 

Maria Cristina had been recalled from France in July, 


1844. Narvaez was created Duke of Valencia as a re- 
ward for his services, and becoming the prime adviser 
of the queen and the queen-mother, succeeded in keeping 
the Liberals well in hand and in restoring temporary quiet 
to the disturbed kingdom. 

During her residence in Paris, Maria Cristina had con- 
tracted a secret marriage with Don Ferdinand Muiioz, Duke 
de Rianzares (December 28th, 1833). This marriage, by 
royal decree of October 11th, 1844, 
was consecrated publicly on the thir- 
teenth of the same month. 

And now, matters being satisfac- 
torily arranged at home, negotiations 
were commenced with the Pope, who 
had condemned the sale of church 
property. It was hoped that his sanc- 
tion would completely consolidate Isa 
bella’s power and restore peace. 

In the meantime an intrigue had 
been going on, instigated and fostered 
ehiefly by the Orleans party in France, 
which was of so scandalous a charac- 
ter, and so vile and contemptible 
in its intention, that we can hardly 
wonder at its success having brought 
about the many evils which followed 
in its train. The restoration of Maria 
Cristina to influence in Spain was 
signalized speedily thereafter by the 
marriage of Isabella to her cousin, 
Don Francisco de Asis on October 
10th, 1846. It is difficult to analyze 
the occasion and effects of this mar- 
riage without being offensive; but 
as it forms an important portion of 
the history of the times the effort 


PROCLAMATION OF KING ALFONSO, AT SAGUNTO, BY GENERAL MARTINEZ DE CAMPOS. 





GENERAL MARTINEZ DE CAMPOS, WHO PROCLAIMED 
ALFONSO EING. 
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should be 
made, 

Don Francis- 
co, Duke of 
Candia, a son of 
the infante 
Francisco de 
Paula, brother 
of Ferdinand 
VIL., was aman 
physically and 
mentally in- 
competent 
alike. The 
match was 
brought about 
through the in- 
triguing of the 
Duke de Mont- 
pensier, son of 
Louis Philippe 
of France, who 
was married to 
Maria Ferdi- 
nand Luisa, 
_ sister of Isabel- 
la II. The fact 
that in default 
of any issue of the marriage of Isabella, the throne of 
Spain would fall to the offspring of the Duke de Mont- 
pensier and the sister of the queen, will render the occa- 
sion of the selection of the nearly imbecile Don Francisco 
for the husband of the latter sufficiently obvious. 

It is doing no more than justic: to Queen Isabella to 
reflect that very much of the impropriety of her after-life 
might not have existed, and that her entire character and 
disposition might have grown to be formed on an entirely 
different model from that which it finally assumed, had the 
unfortunate girl, then only sixteen years of age, not been 
made the victim of this rascally transaction in statecraft. 
Had Isabella been favored with a husband whom she could 
respect and love, and who loved her, it is fair to assume that 
her own course of conduct would 
have been different. | Meanwhile, 
that this course was deliberately as- 
sumed and followed by her as an 
extraordinary and original means of 
revenge, we can hardly believe. The 
girl was too young to have conceived 
so elaborate a scheme; yet it should 
be observed that alleged statements 
on her part are not wanting which 
might lead one to believe that such 
was actually the case. 

At this time Isabella, though phy- 
sically not beautiful, was by no means 
without personal attractions. She was 
certainly plump, vivacious, free in her 
manners, if not bold, fairly well edu- 
cated, and a good conversationalist— 
and a queen. As to her personal ap- 
pearance, we are informed by one who 
saw her at this period of her life, 
that she was indeed far from beauti- 
ful, the cutaneous disorder with which 
she was afflicted rendering her the 
reverse of pleasing. 

The secret of the intrigue which 
forced Don Francisco upon Isabella, 
was not so well kept but that its 

































































purport leaked . 
out, and sinister 
comments were 
made in Spain 
with regard to 
it,some of which 
could not have 
failed to reach 
the ears of the 
unfortunate 
queen. At all 
events, it ap- 
pears certain 
that from the 
time of her mar- 
riage Isabella’s 
conduct was far 
from discreet. 
Of a lively and 
volatile disposi- 
tion, she threw 
herself unhesi- 
tatingly amid 
the fascinations 
of court life, 
and with little 
regard for the 
opinions of the 
world; and 
from this time 
forward there 
began to fasten 
itself upon her 
a reputation for 
disregard of the 
conventionali- 
ties of social, 
and even court 
life, bordering 
upon libertin- 
ism. 

A contempo- 
rary writer in 
Blackwood’s 
Magazine says 


Spanish Bourbon, he may pass muster; but surely a 
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ALFONSO VI. 


of Francisco de Asis, the husband of Isabella: ‘‘As a | time. 


more pitiful race than 


sun never shone upon. 
In vain does one seek 
among them one name 
worthy of respect. 
The feeble and im- 
becile Charles IV.; 
Ferdinand, the cruel, 
treacherous, tyranni- 
cal profligate ; Carlos, 
the bigot and the 
hypocrite; Francisco, 
the incapable. For 
the sake of the coun- 
try whose queen is his 
wife, we would gladly 
think well of him— 
gladly recognize in 
him qualities worthy 
of the descendant of a 
line of kings. It is 
impossible to do so. 
The evidence is too 


these same Spanish Bourbons the 


PALACE OF THE ESCURIAL. 
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strong the other 
way. He ac- 
cepted the hand 
reluctantly 
placed in his, 
became a king 
by title, but re- 
mained, what 
he ever must 
be, a zero.” 

After this ill- 
assorted match, 
things can easily 
be imagined. 
Not a year had 
passed before 
Europe rang 
with rumors of 
the royal quar- 
rels, and a di- 
vorce Was open- 
ly talked of. 
Despising her 
husband, with 
his feeble mind, 
squeaking 
voice, and re- 
pulsive person, 
Isabella, imitat- 
ing the exam- 
ple of her mo- 
ther and grand- 
mother, worked 
hard to make 
the Court of 
Spain the most 
corrupt in all 
Europe. 

The bringing 
about of this 
disastrous _ alli- 
ance was part 
and parcel of 
the state policy 
of Europe of 


The hand of Isabella had been offered to the 
Duke d’Aumale, son of Louis Philippe, but refused by his 
astute father, who knew that the other nations would not 


permit the alliance. In 
exchange, however, he 
took her sister for his 
fourth son, the Duke 
de Montpensier. Then 
the English Cabinet 
intrigued for a mar- 
rage between Isabella 
and the Prince of Co- 
burg, cousin of Prince 
Albert This failing, 
Louis Philippe, while 
queen-mother was in 
Paris, 
Francisco. 


recommended 
He was an 
imbecile, besotted, 
drunken, and repul- 
sive in person. He 
was then called the 
Duke of Cadiz. Isa- 
pella_ resisted the 
hatch  stubborily ; 





but she was compelled to yicld. Meanwhile, in the Cortes, 
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which met in October, 1844, the Moderados adopted a | 


constitution by which the rights of the Cortes were limited, 
while trial by jury for offenses of the press and the national 
militia were abolished. 


inflicting a flesh-wound about an inch long and half an 
inch deep. As he dealt the blow he exclaimed, ‘‘Take that! 


| It will be enough for you!” 


In the following year Don Carlos resigned his pretentions | 
to the Spanish throne to his son, and,.in 1846, General | 


Cabrera succeeded in once more raising the banner of in- 
surrection in Catalonia, Valencia, and Aragon, but without 
marked success. In this year Narvaez fell from power, and 
was made ambassador to Paris. 

During the insurrection of 1846 General Prim first came 
into prominence. This able man was born in Catalonia, in 
the town of Reus, December 6, 1814. 
in the civil war of 1833, and in 1837 he was promoted 
to the rank of colonel. This advancement he owed to the 
influence of the queen-mother, and after the flight of the 
latter, to whose interests he had been attached, Prim associ- 
ated himself with the opposition to the dictatorship ; but 
being soon compelled by Espartero to fly to France, he there 
aided the efforts of the queen-mother to bring about her 
restoration to power. 

In 1843, being elected a Deputy to the Cortes for the city 
of Barcelona, Prim was enabled to return to Spain. But 
still revolutionary, during the same year he headed a new 
insurrection against Espartero in his native place, Reus. 

After the fall of Espartero and the return of Maria Cris- 
tina to Spain, Prim was made a general, with the title of 
Conde Reus, having, moreover, the post of Governor of 
Madrid. His advancement and success for the time closed 
here, however, for having been sent to Barcelona to suppress 
the revolt there, Prim’s management was so inefficient, and, 
as was suspected, intentionally so, that the whole of Cata- 
lonia was involved in the insurrection, which continued an 
entire year. 

Prim, disgraced by the queen, was next tried for high- 
treason, and for complicity in an attempt to assassinate Nar- 
vaez, which occurred at about this time. He was, however, 
acquitted of the last charge, but was imprisoned for some 
months on account of the former. From this time until the 
breaking out of the Russo-Turkish war, in 1853, General 
Prim remained retired from public life. 


Austria and Prussia, and even sent a force to the assistance 
of the Pope. 


| officer took it and raised it up for the queen to see it. 


He was instantly seized by the soldiers and the dagger 
fell at his feet. The queen’s first thought was for her infant, 
and she cried out ‘‘ My child! Take care of Isabel.” The 
Marchioness de Pavar, who carried the child, fainted, but an 
The 
king drew his sword. The queen then walked to her cham- 
ber where she swooned. It was found that a bone of her 


| stays had been broken, and that her majesty’s dress was 


soaked with blood. 


Her hand also, which she had raised 


| at the moment, was slightly wounded. 


He had first served | 





Marino, the assassin, was summarily tried and sentenced 
to death ; and after having been publicly degraded from the 
priesthood, he was strangled by the garote. Before his 
execution he declared that he had no accomplices, and ex- 
pressed contrition and sorrow for his act. 

This event was turned to account by the Conservatives, 
who. made it a pretext for dissolving the Cortes, and adopt- 
ing severe repressive measures. 

Among those who had espoused the cause of the queen- 
mother upon her flight to France, was Marshal O’Donnell, 2 
Spaniard of Irish descent, who had served against Don 
Carlos in 1838, and had been raised to the dignity of Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Army of the Centre. When Maria 


| Cristina fled, O'Donnell warmly attached himself to her 


cause and sided against the people and the army. This 





| to the dignity of Senator. 


compelled him to retire to France with the queen-mother. 

In 1841, however, he obtained permission to return to 
Spain; but he soon raised another insurrection against 
Espartero, and- being discomfited fled the country. In 
1843, when Espartero was dismissed, O’Donnell received as 
his reward the Captain-generalship of Cuba. 

In 1847, Isabella, her favorite being at that time General 
Serrano, appointed a new ministry under his advice, which 
promulgated a general amnesty, one feature of which was 
the recalling of Espartero from England, and his election 
Before the end of the year, how- 


| ever, the Moderados had again succeeded in obtaining con- 


trol of the State under the energetic leadership cf Narvaez, 


| who resigned, however, in 1851, from which time and until 
In 1849 Queen Isabella established political alliances with | 


Meanwhile Narvaez had been chosen Presi- | 


dent of the Council, and had resumed the reins of the | 


government, holding these until January, 1851, when 
troubles connected with the financial management sent 
him into retirement. 

By this time Queen Isabella had given birth toa daughter, 
the Infanta Maria-Isabel, born December 20th, 1851. This 
daughter was followed, in 1857, by a son, Alfonso Francisco 
de Asis Ferdinand, Prince of Asturias, born November 28th, 
now king of Spain. In 1862 another infanta came upon the 
scene, and in 1864 another, this being the last child of Queen 
Isabella. 

Up to this period Isabella seemed to be firmly seated 


upon the throne. She had, however, made many enemies. 


1854 Spain was controlled by short-lived, weak, and fre- 
quently changed ministries, mostly of the reactionary order. 

In the meantime, Cristina had been speculating with her 
husband, Muiioz, and a banker named Salamanca. These 


| three managed to obtain possession of very important 
| railroad contracts, and succeeded in forcing upon the coun- 


} try a compulsory loan of 180,000,000 reals. 


The facts 


| becoming known a new insurrection was organized under 


On February 2d, 1852, a desperate attempt was made to | 


assassinate Queen Isabella, by a fanatic named Martin 
Marino, a Franciscan friar. The queen was on her way, 
accompanied by her infant daughter, from the royal chapel 
to the palace, where the would-be regicide had just been 


saying mass, to her own apartments, preparatory to visiting 
in state the Church of Atocha, to return thanks for her safe | 
delivery, when the priest approached her in his clerical 


garb and knelt before her. Thinking that he wished to 


the command of O'Donnell and Dulce, since known to 
Americans as one of the numerous Captain-generals of 
Cuba. The leaders at once promulgated a call upon 
the Liberal party to unite and restore the constitution 
of 1837. Much against her will, Isabella was now forced to 
call Espartero to power. Charged with the formation of a 
new government the latter convened a constituent Cortes 
in accardance with the law of 1837. This body met and 
elected Espartero their President, November 28, 1854. Two 
days later he was appointed Prime Minister. This Cortes 
restored in the main the Liberal Constitution of 1812 and 


| 1837, and declared themselves in favor of religious toleration 


; and of the sale of church property. 


| July, 1856. 


present some petition, the queen held out her hand, when | 
the assassin immediately drew a dagger, which he aimed 


at her heart. The weapon struck her on the right side, 


Further, it was 
demanded by the Liberal party that the decrees of the 
Cortes should not be under the sanction of the Crown. 
The ascendancy of liberalism, however, lasted only until 
General O'Donnell had borne a share in this 
administration along with his ancient rival, but it was 
quite impossible for two such men to work together. 
Disagreement was followed by dissension, and that by 








intrigue, the result of the latter being at length the re- 
tirement of Espartero, when Marshal O'Donnell was ap- 
pointed prime minister. 


The fall of Espartero was the signal for the customary in- | 


surrection, and Madrid and certain other cities revolted in 
the name of the disgraced minister. The difficulty was sup- 
pressed, however. and the advance in liberal ideas and toward 
liberal government ceased ; the entire kingdom was declared 
in a state of siege, the national guard was dissolved, and 
gradnally the old state of things was restored once more 
under the leadership of Narvaez. The sale of church pro- 
perty was inhibited, and Spain again sunk into her former 
situation of lassitude under the iron rule which had begun 
in 1845. In fact, for a number of years the government was 
bandied about between the two parties as though it were a 
shuttle-cock. Queen Isabella leaning first to the one and 
then to the other, only now and then foisting some new 
favorite into position, and occasionally forced by the power 
of public opinion to restore to authority and influence one 
or the other of the established leaders—Espartero, Narvaez, 
O'Donnell, or Serrano. 

The church property question was not finally adjusted 
until 1859, by a convention with Rome. In 1857 Espar- 
tero resigned his dignity as senator, and retired into 
private life and an obscurity from which he rarely after- 
ward emerged. 

At this time the Narvaez ministry once more fell, and the 
faction of that general was forced to retire from power, a 
much more liberal ministry being appointed. Marshal 
O'Donnell again floated to the surface in 1858, and was 
appointed Minister of War and of the Colonies. 

Spain at this time united with France in an expedition 
against the Emperor of Anam. ‘This expedition con- 


quered a portion of the coast of that country, and at the 
close of 1859 war was declared against Morocco on ac- 


count of Moorish piracies and for other reasons. This 
brought about the sending of O’Donnell into Africa. Gen- 
eral Prim also, who sinee his return from the East in 1854 
had represented Barcelona in the lower chamber of the 
Cortes, and had been raised in 1858 to the dignity of sena- 
tor, was now appointed to the command of a division of the 
invading army. Several indecisive conflicts with the Moors 
took place, but the latter were finally defeated, February 4th, 
1860, in a serious battle near Tetuan, which was captured, 
and in the following April a treaty of peace was signed, in 
pursuance of which the Sultan of Morocco agreed to pay an 
indemnity of 400,000,000 reals, besides promising to accord 
to Spanish trade all the rights at that time extended to that 
of other nations. As a reward for bringing this war to a suc- 
cessful termination, Marshal O’Donnell, in 1860, was named 
Duke of Tetuan. He continued to hold the office of minister 
of war until 1863, when he resigned, displeased at the refusal 
of the queen to dissolve the chambers at his suggestion. 
He returned to power at the head of another ministry 
in 1865, but was replaced the next year by Narvaez. 

In 1857 difficulties arose between Spain and Mexico, and 
diplomatic relations were suspended. As France and Eng- 
land were at this time suffering from similar unpleasant 
relations with Mexico, the three powers joined against the 
common enemy, and in 1861 a tripartite treaty was agreed 
upon, and a joint expedition sent against Mexico, General 
Prim being in chief command of the Spanish division. The 
Castle of San Juan de Uloa and Vera Cruz surrendered to the 
Spanish squadron, December 1st and 17th, 1861. Through 
the intrigue of Louis Napoleon and others, the unfortunate 
Maximilian was made Emperor of Mexico, an act which did 
not meet with favor from the Spanish government, and the 
Spanish forces were accordingly withdrawn in 1862. The 
abortive conclusion of the French occupation of Mexico 
and the miserable fate of the the chivalric Maximilian, are 
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events to which it is not necessary to do more than refer. 
After taking the Spanish forces to Cuba, General Prim 
| paid a visit to New York, and thence sailed for Spain. 

It must not be imagined that during the years of which 
we have given a brief record the Carlists had been continu- 
ally quiet. On the contrary, the new aspirant, having suc- 
ceeded to his father’s claims on the crown of Spain, was as 
active and as earnest in his efforts to forward these as had 
ever been the former. So, hardly a year had elapsed without 
a Carlist rising; chiefly, however, in a Basque province. 

The people of these provinces during a thousand years en- 
joyed certain rights, among which were local taxation and 
self-government, and freedom from conscription. They 
acknowledged the King of Spain as their manorial lord 
only, and not as king, turning to him for protection against 
foreign invasion, and yielding only a limited species of alle- 
giance, consisting in such moneys and troops as they might 
choose to offer him. Gradually these rights were taken 
from them under different reigns, partly by force and partly 
by corruption—until, at the time of Isabella’s assuming the 
throne there were scarcely any of them left, and the civil 
administration of these provinces was centred in Madrid, 
when the first Don Carlos readily perceived that the 
Basque provinces only waited for a leader to rise in revolt. 
Seizing the occasion, he promised that if they would help 
him to gain the throne he would restore them all their old 
fueros. Thus Carlism became mixed up with the Basques, 
and the latter have grown to associate the name of Don 
Carlos and Carlism with their ancient freedom. The 
Basques, however, have always retained the control of their 
own troops in the hands of juntas or provincial assemblies. 

Naturally the character of the warfare conducted by these 
provincials, partly on account of their own nature and partly 
on account of the mountainous character of their country, 
was a very different thing from the moving of large consoli- 
dated armies on level plains, and so the Spanish gave it the 
name querrilla, ‘‘a little war.” The mountain lives of the 
peasantry, and the familiarity with arms begot by the 
incessant prowling of robbers, combined to invest the guer- 
rilla life with peculiar attractions. The Catalan and Val- 
encian guerrillero is a politician, but like more peaceful 
pursuers of the game, a sham one. In troubled times, if 
Carlism comes in vogue, he starts a Carlist and shoots and 
robs the natives for his own behoof; if ‘‘ centralism” is the 
word, he calls himself a Centralist, and takes toll from both 
Centralist and Parliamentarians ; if ‘‘ progress” is the shib- 
boleth, he makes the most violent progress in scouring the 
hills and plundering and stripping whoever is convenient ; 
and if ‘‘ pronunciamentos” are the order of the day, he pro- 
nounces the whole social frame unhinged and himself the 
only equalizer. He is severely impartial, for he will seize 
and mulct them all, and so long as a man has money he does 
not care for his politics. He will squeeze either money or 
blood out of him indifferently—money if he can get it and 
blood if he cannot. 

But to return to the Carlists. 

In 1861, taking advantage of the expedition to Mexico, 
this defiant and ever-excited faction started afresh under the 
leadership of General Otega, Governor of the Belearic 
[slands, who proclaimed as king, the Count de Mont de 
Moulan, the son in whose favor Don Carlos had resigned 
his pretentions in 1845. The attempt failed. Otega was 
captured and shot, and the Count de Montemolin compelled 
to renounce his claim to the throne. Soon after, however, 
he repusiated this renunciation at Cologne, but he died at 
Trieste shortly after, and his brother, Don Juan, took up 
| the gauntlet and asserted his right to the Spanish throrie. 
From 1861 to 1865 Spain was engaged in difficulties in 
| the Island of St. Domingo and in Peru. 

‘the latter country was 





The trouble in 
weasioncd by the seizure of the 
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Chincha Islands ; and as Chili soon joined Pern, the Spanish | 
forces were glad to withdraw from the Pacific in 1866. In | 
St. Domingo, Spain, having been invited by President San- | 
ana, sent troops to his country, and succeeded in holding 
out until 1863, when an insurrection broke out, and Spain 
was very glad to retire altogether. From these two mili- 
tary efforts, the Spanish Government cannot be said to have 
gained either glory or emolument. 

This was followed by a necessity very obnoxious to the 
haughty Spanish sentiment, with regard to possessions, 
Queen Isabella being forced, in 1865, to give her sanction to 
the repeal of the law by which the Republic of Dominica 
had been incor- 
porated in the 
Spanish mon- 
archy. In the 
same year, 1865, 
Isabella ordered 
the sale of the 
crown property 
with the excep- 
tion of the royal 
residence and 
entailed estate, 
for the benefit 
of the nation. 
This conces- 
sion, however, 
did not materi- 
ally alter th- 
condition of 
public feeling 
with regard to 
the queen. The 
misdeeds of her 
administration, 
and her own 
personal m is- 
conduct, had 
occasioned 
widespread and 
‘Mereasing dis- 
ntisfaction, 
ehich now 
7romised to be 
;ermanent. 

Meanwhile 
she continued 
to make mis- 
takes. In 1866 
she abolished 
the freedom of 
the press, and 
placed public 
instruction in 
the hands of the 
clergy. General 
Prim now in- 
volved himself in the insurrectionary movements, and in | 
this year, 1866, led one which broke out in various parts of | 
the country, but which, being badly organized, was speedily 
suppressed. Another attempt in 1867 met with the same 
result; but in the following year, Gonzales Bravo being at 
the head of the Cabinet, the reactionary movements were 
carried so far by the government that a general uprising oc- 
curred. In September, 1868, a revolt commenced at Cadiz, 
which speedily spread throughout Spain. 

On the 30th of September Isabella was declared by the 
provisional government to have forfeited the throne ; and 
still on the same day, from Pau, France, she protested 





| conflict. 
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against the new order of things, declaring that she had 
only failed in consequence of her faithful efforts to dis- 
charge her duty and benefit her subjects. 

Meanwhile, the commander of the fleet off Cadiz, Admiral 
Topete, declared for the insurgents. Within a few days 
pronunciamentos were made in almost every province. Local 
and provisional juntas were formed to assume control of the 
movement, and Prim and other generals appeared to place 
themselves at its head. On the 19th of September, Serrano 
and Prim were in Cadiz, and on the 21st the insurgents cap- 
tured Santander, but lost it again on the 24th, after a sharp 
In the meantime, Serrano moved against the 

capital, and on 

the 28th a fight 
took place near 

Cordova, in the 

province of An- 

dalusia, when 
the insurgents 
were defeated. 

Revolts, how- 

ever, broke out 

at Saragosa, al] 
through Anda- 
lusia, and in 

Madrid, in 

which city the 

soldiers refused 
to fight longer 
for the queen. 

General Conch: 

resigned, and a 

provisional 

junta govern- 
ment was estab- 
lished. The 

Marquis of No- 

valiches made 

the last effort 
for Isabella, in 
the battle of 

Alcolsa, but was 

completely de- 

feated, and fell, 
wounded, into 
the hands of 

Serrano. The 

victorious gen- 

eral entered the 
city October 
3d, and was re- 
ceived with en- 
| thusiasm, and 
| on the 7th he 
} 
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was followed by 
General Prim in 
the midst of the 
greatest excite- 
ment ; the streets were crowded with people, and deputa- 
tions from all directions received and escorted General 
Prim. The procession occupied four hours in passing 
through the streets, and many were crushed to death in 
the crowd. All traffic was stopped, and the scene closed 
with Prim and Serrano embracing, while they addressed the 
people, amidst cries, ‘‘ Down with the Bourbons.” In the 
evening Madrid was illuminated. 

At the outbreak of the revolt, Queen Isabella had just re- 
turned from a visit to the Emperor Napoleon at Biarritz, and 
was at San Sebastian, in Guipuzcoa, one of the Basque pro- 
This city stands on a rocky peninsula, jutting into 


ENTRY OF KING ALFONSO XII. INTO MADRID—THE TRIUMPHAL ARCH ERECTED IN THE CALLE DE ALCALA. 


vinces. 
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the Bay of Biscay, and is quite insulated at high tide by the 
overflow of the River Uremea. This estuary is crossed by a 
long bridge, or in ferry-boats, rowed by women. 
cal hill, called Mount Orgull, 400 feet high, is a castle com- 
manding the town and harbor. The streets of the town are 
regularly built. The greater portion of the old town was 
destroyed by Napoleon in 1813. San Sebastian is only ten 
miles distant from the French frontier. At the depdt at 
Hendaye, whither Isabella had directed her flight, the em- 
peror, empress, prince imperial, and staff awaited her. Re- 
maining for a time a visitor with the imperial family, Napo- 
leon presented Isabella with the Castle of Pau for her 


took up her re-idence in the Palace Basilewski, in Paris, 
which she purchased, and where she has remained since, save 
during an interval passed at Geneva, while the Franco-Prus- 
sian war Was progressing. 


The Chftean of Pau, where Isabella found shelter, has | 


some interesting historical associations. 


Protestant reformers, and in 1553 Henry IV. was born there. 
His cradle, formed of a large tortoise-shell, suspended by 


beds, chairs, etc., relics of the founder of the House of 
Bourbons, from which the ex-Queen of Spain has descended. 
The town of Pau, where the castle is situated, is the capital 


of the department of Basses-Pyrenees, and was formerly the | 
The castle 


capital of the independent kingdom of Navarre. 
was founded in 1363 by Gaston, Compte de Foix, and its 
oldest portions, comprising the donjon-keep, of brick, 115 
ft. high, and four other towers with their connecting wall, 
date from that period. The Spanish royal party which 


found shelter there consisted of Queen Isabella, the King- | 
Consort, Marfiori, the Marquis de Loja, and the queen's con- | 


fessor, Archbishop Claret, with attendants. 

On June 25th, 1870, Isabella abdicated the throne in favor 
of her son Alfonso Francisco de Asis, Prince of Asturias, 
now Alfonso XIT. 

The revolution by which Isabella was dethroned had been 
closely followed by a furious insurrection in Cuba, and a 


number of minor revolts in Spain against the power of | 


the provisional government itself. The general disturbance 


resulted in an anxious search for a suitable prince to 
assume the crown of Spain. As 
claimant had been until 1868 Don Juan, the brother of him | 
to whom the original Don Carlos had bequeathed his right 


we have seen, the Carlist 


in 1845. After the revolution of 1868 Don Juan abdicated 
in favor of his oldest son, Don Carlos, Duke of Madrid, born 
March 30th, 1848, who was married February 4th, 1867, 
to Margarita, daughter of the late Charles IIL, Duke of 
Parma. 

Among those to whom the crown of Spain was offered, 
should be mentioned the name of the ex-king Ferdinand, of 
Portugal, who had abdicated in 1855. Don Ferdinand mar- 
ried, on June 10th, 1869, Elise Hensler, who will be remem- 
bered by American opera-goers as a singer who appeared at 
the New York Academy of Musie with Madame La Grange 
in 1856. Miss Hensler was a Swiss girl by birth, who had 
been brought to this country when only five years of age, 


She had been sent abroad through the munificence of cer- 
tain Boston citizens, that her voice, which at an early age 
had proven to be exceptionally fine, might be cultivated in 
the schools of Milan. There she made her début at the 
Opera-house La Scala, and after a brief professional visit to 
this country, returned to Europe, and attracted the attention 
of Don Ferdinand, himself an excellent amateur musician, 
and who, as has been seen, made her his wife. 

The connection of this lady with the present history proved 
to be both positive and important. It is declared on good 


It was there that | 
Queen Marguerite, of Navarre, sheltered Calvin and other | 

second son of Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy. 
accepted the crown on December 4th, 1870. 
cords, is preserved in an apartment on the first floor, with | 
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, authority that Don Ferdinand would have accepted the 
| crown of Spain had it not been for the influence of his wife, 
On a coni- | 


who refused absolutely her sanction, unless she should be 
herself accepted as queen-regnant. To this the haughty 


| Spaniards would not consent, promising her, however, that 


if she would withdraw her opposition she should take prece- 
dence over all the grandees of Spain, but without the title. 


| The ex-prima donna—now, by-the-way, Countess d’Edla— 


remained obstinate, and the crown of Spain went further 
a-begging. 
The disastrous and bold struggle, which arose between 


France and Germany after the presentation of the Hohen- 
residence, where she remained until November 6th, when she | 


zellern-Sigmaringen candidature for the vacant crown, 
might possibly—-so mysterious are the ways of Providence 
—have been averted, had the peasant-born Swiss girl, with 


| her American ideas, been less solicitous to wear a queenly 


crown. 

The outbreak of the Franco-German war was followed in 
Spain by furious riots, which led the Cortes, on November 
16th, 1870, to offer the crown to Amadeus, Duke of Aosta, 
Amadeus 
On Decem- 
ber 28th, General Prim, while riding in his carriage in 


| the streets of Madrid, was mortally wounded by assassins. 
| Two days after, Amadeus landed at Carthagena. 


The new monarchy endeavored to rule the country on a 
constitutional basis, but the Spanish hatred for a foreign 
prince soon wrought its utter failure. After a short but 
stormy reign, during which Topete and Serrano were the 
leading statesmen, Amadeus abdicated February 11, 1873, 
and the Cortes established a government under Figueras. 
By this time the Carlist revolution had begun fully to de- 
velop itself. Don Carlos had taken command of the insur- 
gents, and declared himself king. Among the commanders 
under him were his brother, Don Alfonso, accompanied by 
his wife, Doia Blanca; the Cura Santa Cruz ; Dorregarrey, 
and others. Cabrera had declared for the Madrid gov- 
ernment. The insurrection gradually spread over Na- 
varre, the Basque provinces, Catalonia, Aragon, and even 
Valencia. 

On June 18th, 1873, the Cortes proclaimed a democratic 
federal republic, and elected Pity Margall president. They 
had previously abolished slavery in Porto Rico. Margall 
was succeeded, July 19th, by General Nicolas Salmeron, and 
he, on September 7th, by Don Emilio Castelar. The Re- 
public had scarcely been established, however, when the 
radical elements commenced a series of the old-fashioned 
revolutionary movements ; and while the Carlists controlled 
the north,a rebellion broke out in numerous cities in the 
south and southeast. Aleoy was the scene of frightful atroci- 
ties, but with Malaga, Seville, Cadiz, Grenada, and Valencia 
was easily reoccupied by the government troops under Gen- 
eral Pavia; but Cartagena, in which General Contreras led 
the insurgents, resisted for six months. Here a portion of 


| the Spanish fleet fell into the hards of the insurgents, and 


with this they made piratical incursions on the coast. The 
blockade was, however, pushed forward with energy, and 
after a heavy bombardment the fortress capitulated, Con- 


| treras and the other leaders escaping to the coast of Algeria. 
and whose father was a tailor in Washington Sireet, Boston. | 


In the North, however, the Government troops were un- 
successful, and the force sent to relieve Bilbao utterly failed. 
Castelar resigned the presidency January 7, 1874, and on the 


| following day the captain-general of Madrid dissolved the 


Cortes with an armed force. A new ministry was formed 
under Serrano, who himself took command of the army 
against the Carlists, and after considerable fighting suc- 


| ceeded in relieving Bilbao in May. In June, however, Mar- 


shal Concha, who had taken command, fell before Estella. 
In January, 1875, Serrano made way for the young Alfonso, 
son of ex-Queen Isabella, who had been proclaimed king by 
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Martinez de Campos and the armies of the Centre and 
North, and who assumed the throne under the designation 
of Alfonso XIT. 

The progress of the new king to Madrid and his reception 
there formed an ovation. In the latter city triumphal arches 
were erected in the streets, and the procession was received 
with every evidence of delight and satisfaction on the part 
of the citizens. Alfonso will not reach his nineteenth year 
until next November. It is claimed for him that he has an 
excellent mind, and shows capacity beyond his years. In 
the latter part of the recent civil war he assumed command 
himself, and is said to have appeared to good advantage. He 
is fine looking, good-tempered in his disposition ; is said to 
be very fond of his mother, a sentiment which is certainly 
displayed in the invitation to her to return to Spain, which 
is said to have been his act. 

The close of this year will thus probably see Queen Isa- 
bella once more in Madrid, where in name or in fact she 
ruled for so many years. 








ZENOBIA CAPTIVE. 
(Suggested by Miss Hosmer’s Statue.) 


Lire is not sad, when earthly brows are erdwned 
With crowns like thine; 
Oh, woman, whose divine 

And searching hands have snatched our dim Ideal 
From out the past’s profound, 
And shaped it to this Real! 


Zenobia, dead and gone, 
Steps from her narrow tomb, 
Unwinds her scented shroud, and stands 
Once more with sad, unseeptred hands, 
And yearning eyes o’erbrimmed with gloom, 
And spirit far withdrawn. 


Across the captive’s anguished eyes, 
That sce, and do not see, 

Her own Palmyra’s towers arise 

To pierce these baleful Roman skies 
That smoke with victory. 


She hears, and does not hear, 
She sees, and does not see; 
For her again 

The desert smiles in tufts of palm; 

The Syrian dews all honey-sweet 

Drip slowly as a heavenly rain; 

Her city’s marble palaces, 

With slim spires manifold, 

Blaze’ in the mid-day’s flery gold ; 

A world is at her feet. 

Her sceptre flashes in her hand, 

A nation waits her least command; 
Earth’s greatest ery, “All hail!” 
While Rome itself grows pale 

At lifting of the desert’s vail of sand. 


Once more her palace gate 
Swings open to the sound 
Of silver cymbals, and she sees, 
With all a mother’s joy elate 
Her people bend the knee 
To the dark, haughty Three, 
And smiles approval as they claim, 
In royal purple drest, the Casar’s awful name. 
While in a gliding dream 
Egyptian Zabdas at her side 
Jeers at the Roman’s jealous pride, 
So soon to melt before his queen. 
Again, 
The desert wind is on her check, 
Her armor glitters in the sun, 
Her bright Numidian prances free, 
Ten thousand voices shout as one, 
Zenobia! Victory! 








The Roman helmets flash, 
The flerce-eyed people shout; 
She knows it not, but hears the clash 
Of battling steel, the deathful cries 
That pierce a desert’s solitude. 
Again, Alsarges reels and dies. 
Again the smoke of blood 
Streams upward through the sunny air, 
And lifeless faces all astare 
Affright her Syrian skies. 
Once more Palmyra’s towers arise 
She leads her vanquished home again ; 
A treacherous mist is in her eyes; 
The slow, sad tramp of conquered men, 
Strikes madness to her brain, 
“‘My people, hear!” she cries 
“Aurelian has not won. 
Our banner yet shall be unfurled, 
Above the mistress of the world, 
Before our work is done!" 


And now, 

Her brow grows haggard as she dream- 
A sound of wailing smites her ear, 

By granite wall and brazen gate 

Her eager foemen wait; 
By night and day their armor gleams. 
Their camp-fires watch the sun go down, 
Her throne is crumbling, and her crown 

Grows dim within the grasp of Fate! 


The dream falls outward. Rome has won! 
Zenobia stands 
Beneath an alien sun, 
With sad unseceptred hands, 
And yearning eyes o’erbrimmed with gloom 
And spirit far withdrawn, 
The insolent trumpets blare, 
The conqueror’s chariot wheels 
Flash on before. 
The billows of the human sea 
Break at her feet with hollow roar. 
Wild shouts of triumph thrill the air, 
The very earth beneath her reels, 
Exultant at her fall. 
But still a queen 
Though realmless and disecrowned, 
With more than royal mien 
She walks through all. 


One dream has passed, 
Her dark prophetie eye 
Has pierced the awful depths of the To Be. 
E’en as Palmyra fell 
So Rome itself shall fall 
From its high heaven to woe’s profoundest holl, 
And conqueréd Syria 
Upspringing from her tawny couch of sand 
With vengeful will and hand 
Shall ery aloud 
O’er jubilant land and sea, 
Pointing to Rome, the deathless,in her shroud ! 
AvA Vrooman Lesuir 


Another shadows by ; 


A BOSNIAK DANCING GIRL, 


Tue dance of the Christian women of Bosnia, represented 
in our engraving, has not the repulsive characteristic of the 
gypsy dance, or that of the gawazis at Cairo, though it be- 
longs to the same school. It is the same thought in decent 
language. This girl, with graceful face, movements full of 
frankness and nobility, pleases the eye and the mind by her 
poetry of motion, as she keeps time to the music of the 
gypsy orchestra. 

Of course, at the inns and cafés, the girls who dance fora 
living, with glaring hues and painted faces, seeking to please 
half-inebriated men, are not such in their dances as we 
should care to describe. 
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THE TELEGRAM. 


THEsE were the last words he said as he left me standing 
on the piazza of —— Hotel, Long Branch : 

“Tf I can possibly come down to-morrow evening, I will 
telegraph some time during the day; but if you do not 
hear from me, you will know that I intend to wait until 
Saturday.” 

That was plain enough. How was it possible to mistake 
so simple and concise a statement? ‘‘ He” was John Ma- 
comber, my betrothed husband, and I verily believe the 
proudest man 
on the face of 
the earth. 
Not proud of 
name, lineage, 
or property; 
but so stanch 
in his adher- 
ence to prin- 
ciple, so loyal 
to truth, so 
earnest in his 
defense of 
right, that the 
tortures of the 
rack would 
have had no 
power to shake 
him from the 
pedestal of 
honest convic- 
tion; but proud 
men and pre- 
cise men have 
sometimes 
been known to 
make a mis- 
take, and John 
Macomber’s 
blunder was a 
bad one for 
both of us, 

As the day 
on which I was 
expecting him 
advanced, in 
some incom- 
prehensible 
way I found 
myself grow- 
ing very nerv- 
ous. Reading 
and writing 
were both 
equally out of 
the question, 
and, for the 
first time during the season, I declined to join the company 
of bathers. I-wanted my telegram as soon as it arrived— 
wanted to be assured that the man of my choice was cer- 
tainly to be with me that evening, so I waited for it, not for 
a moment doubting but it would arrive, as Johu had never, 
up to this time, disappointed me. 

When the operator at last said,-with a conscious twinkle 
in his busy eye, ‘‘I rather think Mr. Macomber has forgot- 
ten you to-day,” I found that I was frequenting the office a 
little too much for good taste, and after that remained in my 
room, expecting every moment a servant with the precious 
document. 
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THE TELEGRAM.—‘‘ 1 SHRIEKED FOR HEL?, HELD ON TO THE SIDE OF THE BOAT, AND KEPT MY BACK 
TO THE BREAKERS, DETERMINED TO SELL MY LIFE AS DEARLY AS POSSIBLE.” 





Three hours dragged past. Seven o'clock came, and no 
telegram ; and not until then did I give up the last hope. I 
tried to comfort myself with the reflection that Saturday was 
only two days further on, and succeeded so well in conquer- 
ing my disappointment, that nine o'clock found me with a 
party. of friends on the green before the house, listening to 
the entrancing music of the orchestra. 

‘This is Mr. Eustace,” said my brother-in-law, sister Min- 
nie’s husband. ‘‘A friend of mine from New York, Kate. 
Miss Harris—Mr. Eustace ;” and I looked up to find a very 
handsome and intelligent-looking man, who had, judging 
from appear- 
ances, come to 
Long Branch 
with the inten- 
tion of being 
well enter- 
tained. I saw 
immediately 
that Fred ex- 
pected that I 
should do my 
best in that 
line, and as 
John was 
away, and 
Minnie pre- 
vented from 
joining us on 
account of in- 
disposition, I 
decided that it 
would not only 
be a pleasant 
thing to do, 
but was really 
a courtesy my 
relatives had a 
right to expect 
of me. I think 
80 now. 

When I told 
you that John 
Macomber was 
a proud man, 
I did not tell 
you that he 
was also jeal- 
ous, I did not 
know it myself 
until the time 
I am coming 
to now. 

So John 
hasn't come 
down ?” con- 
tinued = Fred. 
‘Business 
pressing, I suppose. Would you like to walk on the beach, 
Eustace? If so, I think Kate will show you the way—eh, 
Kate?” “ 

‘Certainly, I replied, ‘‘if Mr. Eustace desires it ;” and 
of course Mr. Eustace did; and it did not seem strange, or *1 
the least opposed to my position as an engaged woman, 
when, with my hand on this gentleman's arm, we started for 
a tour of the beach. 

The moon was partially obscured. Huge banks of cloud 
drifted at intervals over her fair golden face, completely 
shutting it from sight. 

It was a weird, beautiful evening, just the time for a walk 
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arm-in-arm with one’s lover—a night to fascinate, to woo, 
the best and the holiest. 

There was no pleasure in this stroll, and very little diver- 
sion. I would much rather have been in my own room 
alone. Oh, how the sea moaned and groaned, and tossed | 
and roared! The great billows splashed in at our feet, 
almost drowning our voices as we slowly trod the sand. I 
had no fault to find with my companion. He was a most ac- | 
complished conversationalist—genial, witty, and thoroughly | 
alive to the use and mystery of silence. 

‘* Well, well,” said he, gayly, after a long pause, ‘‘ this will 
never do! I make it a point, Miss Harris, to nurse the sen- 
timental only so long as it contributes to my peace of mind, 
invariably striking my colors at the first sympton of melan- | 
choly. Why, there is a tug at my heart-strings this very 
moment.” 

I tried to reply; but a strangely familiar step behind us | 
attracted my attention. Mr. Eustace continued, apparently 
unaware of my nervousness, and still dreamily: 

*‘T am sometimes half inclined to believe, though, that an 
occasional sensation of this kind serves to assist in the estab- | 
lishment of one’s spiritual equilibrium, and——” 

Just then the moon emerged from its hiding-place ; the | 
step which had brought my heart with a quick bump to my 
throat, rapidly passed us; a deep, hard, but well-known | 
voice, said, ‘‘ Good-evening, Miss Harris,” and for a brief 
second my eyes met John Macomber’s. My hand must have | 
trembled, for my companion looked down into my face with 
an expression of deep solicitude, as he said : 

‘*Excuse me, Miss Harris, but what has alarmed you ? 
Surely not the gentleman who has just shot past us with such 
velocity? He did look savage, I must confess. 
like to return now ?” 

“If you please,” I answered, striving in vain to keep my 
voice steady. I never knew what that man thought of me— 
never cared much, it is true—and never comprehended how | 
I reached the hotel, or whether the farce of éonversation was 
kept up or not. I had but one thought, and that one, John. 
How had it all happened? Why had he come in this mys- 
terious manner—a manner so entirely at variance with any- 
thing I had ever conceived of his disposition, anything he 
had ever shown me ? Why had he followed me to the beach ? | 
My brother-in-law must have directed him ; but, if so, why 
did he pass me in that dreadful fashion ? 

** Why, how pale you are !” exclaimed Fred, as I hurriedly 
inquired if he had seen John. 

‘‘Seen him? No. He hasn't been here—at least, not to | 
my knowledge ; I should think you had seen a ghost, though. | 
What in the world is the matter ?” 

I told him, and he laughed at me; called me a little sim- | 
pleton; said John Macomber was a thoroughly sensible 
man, and would always behave like one, under all circum- 
stances. I hadn't seen him; had been thinking of my dis- 
appointment, grown nervous, and mistaken some other man 
for my lover, etc.—as if I didn’t know John Macomber ! 

There was no sleep for me that night. The next morning | 
I made Fred promise that he would call at John’s office dur- | 
ing the day, and tell him how I came to be walking with his 
friend. Isent him a note also—a queer kind of composition, 
I think, it must have been, for I was almost crazed. Fred | 
looked at my pale face and swollen eyes, and evidently came 
to believe that John had passed me on the beach the night 
before. 

Oh, how long that day seemed! But the shades of even- 
ing descended, after hours of unutterable misery, and Fred 
arrived. 

“There now,” said he, soothingly, ‘for heaven's sake, | 
don’t take on any more. I haven’t seen John, although I | 
called at his office three times. His head-clerk thought he | 


would not be in much before three, and I had to leave town 
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before that. I left your note, however, and wrote him one 


| myself that, I guess, 'll bring him to his senses, if he ever 


gets them. You'll probably hear from him to-morrow. And 
now dress yourself, and come down to tea, like a good girl. 
Whatever I did, Kate, I wouldn’t come the love-sick. That 


| is a réle entirely out of your line, and immensely unbe- 


coming.” 
I agreed with him, and quietly decided that my relatives 
should never again be troubled with any grief of mine, con- 


| demned poor Fred as a cross, unsympathizing brute, made a 
| tasteful toilet, and stole quietly out of the hotel, determined 


to at least enjoy the privilege of solitude, if nothing more. 
I think I must have walked miles, and at last chanced upon 
a spot entirely deserted. Here I could rest and think. A 
little skiff, securely fastened, served for a seat, and I could at 
least enjoy my own thoughts without fear of interrption. 
The purple and gold that had crowned the setting sun gradu- 
ally faded into blue and gray, and one by one the little stars 
peeped forth. 

I realized that it was late to be so long a distance alone 
from the hotel; but this situation was so comfortable, com- 
pared to any other I could conceive of, that I scarcely gave 


| it another thought until, to my surprise and horror, I found 


that the tiny boat in which I had taken refuge was com- 
pletely surrounded by water. My abstraction had been so 


complete, that I had entirely failed to notice the gradual in- 
coming of the tide, and now the great white-gapped breakers 
| were rolling in from the sea, and I fully realized that a few 
moments more would serve to put the finishing stroke to 
one poor little life ; but the strangest thing of all was, I could 
| not bring myself to care much about it. 
Would you | 


I tried my best, 
however, to devise some means of reaching terra firma, but 
escape there was none ; the water was already over my head, 


| and the little skiff pitching like mad with the force of the 


waves. 

I might just as well have been in the middle of the Atlan- 
tic, so far as any assistance I could render myself was con- 
cerned. I shrieked for help, held on perseveringly to the 
side of the boat, and kept my back to the breakers, deter- 


| mined to sell my life as dearly as possible. 


The last I remember was giving one wild, fearful ery for 
John, and imagining I heard voices; then all was chaos. 

When I opened my eyes again, I was in my own bed, and 
half a dozen anxious faces looked down upon me. The 
past came back like a flash ; but my first thought was of 
John. 

‘*Have you heard from him ?” I whispered to Fred, who 
stood at my right hand, looking very much like a man con- 
demned to the gallows. e 

‘*Good Lord! yes, Kate,” he replied. (Fred always would 
use expletives, and on this occasion I think he was fully ex- 
cusable.) ‘‘ You're a fool, and he was another. Come here. 
old fellow, and tell her so yourself, and then perhaps she'll 
manage to keep from frightening us to death.” 

Another second, and I was in John Macomber’s arms. 

He had been jealous, and he owned it. Fred ought to have 
known better than send me out on the beach with a stranger, 
and he owned it. I ought to have known better than to have 
gone, and J owned it. 


About the telegram? Oh, John declares to this day that 


| he said distinctly, that if he could not come, he would tele- 


graph, and I declare he said just the opposite ; but we don’t 
talk much of that experience, for it makes us both shudder 
to. think about it. 


He that knoweth not that which he ought to know, is a 
brute beast among men ; he that knoweth no more than he 
hath need of, is a man among brute beasts; and he that 
knoweth all that may be known, is as a god amongst men. 
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WE ARE SEVEN. 
By WILLIAM WorpsworTH. 


——— A SIMPLE child, 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its \ife in every limb, 
What shold it know of death ? 


I met a l'ttle cottaze girl: 
She was eight years old, she said, 
Her hair was thick with many a curl 
That clustered round her head, 


She had a rustic, woodland air, 
And she was wildly clad ; 

Her eyes were fair, and very fair; 
Her beauty made me glad. 


“Sisters and brothers, little maid, 
How many may you be?’ 

“How many? Seven in all,” she said 
And wondering looked at me. 


“And where are they? J pray you tell.” 
She answered: “‘Seven are we; 

And two of us at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea 


“Two of us in the churehyard lic, 
My sister and my brother ; 

And, in the churehyard cottage, I 
Dwell near them wih my mother.” 


“You say that two at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea, 

Yet ye are seven! I pray you tell, 
Sweet maid, how this may be.” 


Then did the little maid reply: 
“Seven boys and girls are we; 

Two of us in the churchyard lie, 
Beneath the churchyard tree.” 


“You run about, my littl maid, 
Your limbs they are alive; 

If two are in the churchyard laid, 
Then ye are only five.” 


“Their graves are green, they may be seen,” 
The little maid replied: 

“Twelve steps or more from my mother’s door, 
And they are side by side. 


“My stockings there I often knit, 
My kerchief there I hem; 

And there upon the ground I sit 
And sing a song to them, 


“And often after sunset, sir, 
When it is light and fair, 

I take my little porringer, 
And eat my supper there. 


“The first that died was sister Jane; 
In bed she moaning lay, 

Till God released her of her pain; 
And then she went away. 


“So in the churchyard she was laid; 
And, when the grass was dry, 
Together round her grave we played, 

My brother John and I. 


“ And when the ground was white with snow, 
And I could run and slide, 

My brother John was forced to go, 
And he lies by her side.” 


“* How many are you, then,” said TI, 
“If they two are in heaven ?” 

Quick was the little maid’s reply: 
“O Master! we are seven.” 
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“But they are dead; those two are dead! 
Their spirits are in heaven !”— 

*Twas throwing words away; for still 

The little maid would have her will, 
And said: ‘ Nay, we are seven |" 


‘*We are seven,” was the persistent answer of the little 
girl whom Wordsworth met within the area of Goodrich 
Castle, in the year 1793, when the poet objected to the child- 
ish reasoner that two out of the seven in family being, on 
her own showing, dead and gone, she was out in her arith- 
metic, and ought to have returned five as the sum - total. 
Eight years old was that little cottage girl, wildly clad, curly 
headed, with a rustic, woodland mien, but altogether of a 
beauty that gladdened the poet who met her on the banks 
of the Wye; and there was real interest in the question he 
put to her, how many brothers and sisters had she? ‘ How 
many ? seven in all,” she said. 


“And where are they? I pray you tell.” 
She answered, “Seven are wo; 

And two of us at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea. 


“Two of us in the churehyard lie, 
My sister and my brother; 

And, in the churehyard cottage, I 
Dwell near them with my mother.” 


Her numbers are wrong, and her questioner tries to put 
her right. If two are in the churchyard laid, then is five 
the right number, not seven. But the little maid persists in 
the full number ; and shape his demur how he may, urge his 
objections how he can, the poet is met again and again with 
the assurance, as one who better ought to know, ‘ O, master, 
we are seven.” Mr. de Quincey has remarked, that the child 
in this little poem, although unable to admit the thought of 
death, yet, in compliance with custom, uses the word: ‘ The 
first that died was little Jane.” But tise graves of ler brother 
and sister she is so far from regarding as any argument of 
their having died, that she supposes the stranger simply to 


| doubt her statement, and she reiterates her assertion of their 


graves as lying in the churchyard, in order to prove that 
they were living. Beside those graves she would eat her 
supper of Summer evenings, and knit her stockings, and 
hem her kerchief; there would she sit, and sing to them that 
lay below. That authentic voice, argued Wordsworth, 
‘‘which affirms life as a necessity inalienable from man’s 
consciousness, is a revelation through the lips of childhood.” 
Elsewhere the little poem is recognised as bringing into day 
for the first time a profound fact in the abysses of human 
nature—namely, that the mind of an infant cannot admit the 
idea of death, cannot comprehend it, ‘‘any more than the 
fountain of light can comprehend the aboriginal darkness.” 
In the words (translated ones) of Leopold Shefer : 


Easier to him seems life than A BC, 

So willingly he sees funereal trains, * 

Admires the garland laid upon the coffin, 
Beholds the narrow, still, last house of man, 
Looks in the grave, and hears, without a fear 
The clods fall down upon the coffin lid. 


Yeu may teach children the name of death, but they have 
no idea of what it is; they fear it neither for themselves nor 
for others; they fear suffering, not death. There are excep- 
tions, of course ; such as one of Sydney Smith’s children, in 
delicate health, who used to wake suddenly every night, 
“sobbing, anticipating the death of parents, and all the sor- 
rows of life, almost before life had begun. 

There is a little girl in one of Lord Lytton’s fictions, 
whom her father visits at the French nunnery from time to 
time, and who, ‘‘ whenever monsieur goes,” one of the nuns 
records, ‘‘always says that he is dead, and cries herself 
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quietly to sleep ; 
when monsieur 
returns,she says 
that he is come 
to life again. 
Some one, I 
suppose, 
talked to her 
about death; 
and she thinks, 
when she loses 
sight of 
one, that that is 
death.” In the 
same story, we 
read of two 
brothers, 
younger a mere 
child, 
‘**Philip broke to Sidney the sad news of their mother’s 
death, and Sidney wept with bitter passion. But children 
—what can dey know of death? Their tears over graves 
dry sooner than the dews.” Addressing his daughter Edith, 
then ten years old, Southey says : 


WOMAN OF TETTA, AFRICA, GRINDING CORN. 


Thy happy nature from the painful thought 

With instinct turns, and scarcely canst thou beas 
To hear me name the grave. Thou knowest not 
How large a portion of my heart is there! 


Ever has been, and will be, admired Steele’s picture of a 


bereaved family, with the children sorrowing according to 
their several ages and degrees of understanding. ‘ And 
what troubled me most was, to see a little boy, who was too 
young to know the reason, weeping only because his sister 
did.” till more simply told and touching is Steele’s own 
retrospect of earliest grief. This was on the occasion of his 


father’s death, when little Dick was not quite five years old ; | 


and much more amazed he was at what all the house meant, 


than possessed with a real understanding why nobody was | 


willing to play with him. Sir Richard remembered how he 
went into the room where the body lay, and saw his mother 
sit, weeping, alone by it; how he had his battledore in his 
hand, and fell a-beating the coffin, and calling papa, having, 
he knew not how, some slight idea that papa was locked up 
there. 

Mary Lamb illustrates the same topic in the first of her 
stories of ‘‘ Mrs. Leicester’s School,” where the little girl 
takes her newly-arrived uncle straight to the churchyard, 


as ‘the way to mamma.” So does Caroline Bowles (Southey) | 


in her poem of the ‘‘ Child’s Unbelief,” where a hoart-sore 


elder is troubled by the little one’s prattling about the les- | 
sons to be learnt for a dead mamma to hear, when she comes | 


by-and-by. 
Yet what, poor infant, shouldst thou know 
Of life’s great mystery 
Of time and space—of chance and change— 
Of sin, decay, and death ? 

Then, too, we have a record, by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
of his first acquaintance with the shadow of death ; his mem- 
ory dimly recalling the image of a little girl, a school-mate, 
‘* whom we missed one day, and were told that she had died. 
But what death was, I never had any very distinct idea [sic], 
until one day I climbed the low stone wall of the old burial- 
ground, and mingled with a group that were looking into a 


very deep, long, narrow hole, dug down through the grim | 
sod, down through the brown loam, down through the yel- | 


low gravel, and there at the bottom was an oblong, red box, 
and a still, sharp, white face of a young man seen through 
an opening at the end of it.” 


once | 


any- | 


the | 


that | 


When the lid was closed, and 
the gravel and stone rattled down pell-mell, and the mourners ' 


had gone, and left their dead one behind, then our boy- 
| gazer felt that he had seen death, and should never forget 
| him. But this is a stage in advance of the unbelief of child- 
hood. More in keeping with the spirit of ‘‘ We are Seven,” 
| is that passage in one of the ‘‘ Twice-told Tales” of Dr. 
| Holmes’s gifted friend and compatriot, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, where we see a comely woman, with a pretty rosebud 
| of a daughter, come to select a gravestone for a twin-daugh- 

ter, who had died a month before; the mother calm and 
| woefully resigned, fully conscious of her loss; ‘but the 
daughter evidently had no real knoWledge of what death's 
doings were. . . . Her feelings were almost the same as if 
| she still stood side by side, and arm-in-arm, with the de- 
| parted, looking at the slabs of marble. . . . Perchance her 
| dead sister was a closer companion than in life.” A twin- 
sister might thus be warranted in saying, in death as in life, 
** We are one.” 


Couldst thou believe me dead? Thy living sense 
Mistook itself. Howe’er the spirit deems, 
Death cannot lie in life’s experience. 


William Etty, the painter, describes in his diary a visit to 
the home of four little motherless children, one of whom 
| wrung his heart by her eager inquiries why mamma did not 
come back. Told that she was gone to heaven, ‘‘ Why does 

| she not write, then ?” asked the wistful little girl. Etty was 
| as willing and cordial a consoler as one in Wordsworth, who 


—— patted tenderly 
The sunburnt forehead of a weeping child, 
A little mourner, whom it was his task 
To comfort... 


. “This blossoming child,” 
Said the old man, “is of an age to weep 
At any grave or solemn spectacle, 
Inly distressed or overpowered with awe, 
He knows not wherefore; but the boy to-day 
Perhaps is shedding an orphan’s tears.” 





There is an affecting resemblance to the argument of 
‘* We are Seven” in the answer of Jacob’s sons in Egypt sv 
| their brother Joseph, by them not only unrecognized, but 
| assumed to have long since been dead. ‘‘ We be twelve 
| brethren, sons of our father: one is not, and the youngest is 
| this day with our father in the land of Canaan.” One is 


| not and yet we be twelve brethren. 


CORN GRINDING IN AFRICA, 


os 
Tue late Dr. Livingstone, in his African explorations, tells 
many interesting incidents in the domestic life of the na- 


tives. On the native mode of grinding corn, he says : 
**As we were 
| sleeping one 
night outside a 
hut, but near 
enough to hear 
what was going 
on within, an 
anxious mother 
began to grind 
| her corn about 
two o'clock in 
the morning. 
“ie, 1a- 
quired a little 
girl, ‘ why grind 
in the dark ?’ 
** Mamma ad- 
vised sleep, and 


AFRICAN CORN MILL. 
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administered material for a sweet dream to her darling, by 
saying : 

“ I grind meal to buy cloth from the strangers, which will 
make you look a little lady.’ 

‘* An observer of these primitive races is struck continually 
with such little trivial touches of genuine human nature. 

‘The mill consists of a block of granite, syenite, or even 
mica schist, fifteen or eighteen inches square and five or six 
thick, with a piece of quartz or other hard rock about the size 
of a half brick, one side of which has a convex surface, and 
fits into a concave hollow in the larger and stationary stone. 
The workwoman, kneeling, grasps this upper millstone with 
both hands, and works it backward and forward in the hollow 
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THE CHARTER OAK AT HARTFORD, 


Tuts ‘‘ old, familiar tree,” ‘‘ whose glory and renown” are 
as household words to every schoolboy, must be so well 
known to our readers as to need no particular mention here. 
The great event to which it owes its name has passed into 
history. After a long and flourishing life, in the course of 
which it had successively resisted the storms of Winters and 
that edax rerum, the tooth of time, it finally succumbed to 
a tornado which swept over part of Connecticut in Sep- 
tember, 1856. The citizens of Hartford exhibited profound 
emotions on the occasion of the untimely end of their ven- 
erable forest-patriarch, carrying off pieces of the wood to be 





THE FAMOUS CHARTER OAK, HARTFORD, CONN., AS IT APPEARED AT THE TIME OF ITS FALL. 


of the lower millstone, in the same way that a baker works his 
dough when pressing it and pushing it from him. The weight 
of the person is brought to bear on the movable stone, and 
while it is pressed and pushed forward and backward, one 
hand supplies every now and then a little grain, to be thus 
at first bruised and then ground on the lower stone, which 
is placed on the slope, so that the meal, when ground, falls 
on to a skin or mat, spread for the purpose. 

“This is, perhaps, the most primitive form of mill, and 
anterior to that in oriental countries, where two women grind 
at one mill, and may have been that used by Sarah of old, 
‘when she entertained the angels.” 





converted into canes, snuff-boxes, ete., 28 relics of the tree. 
The bells tolled mournfully, a funeral dirge was played by 
the city band, and the liveliest sensations of grief were 
displayed over the inanimate remains of the prostrate 
monareh. 

Our engraving is from an original drawing, mada by 
Mr. A. G. Holcomb, one of our own artists, whom we sent 
to Hartford for this express purpose, only a short time prior 
to the fall of the tree. It is the very latest portrait taken of 
the living Charter Oak, and therefore possesses a value that 
increases with years. The following incidents are worthy of 
being recorded in this connection. This noble old tree stood 
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upon the beautiful grounds of Hon. Isaac W. Stuart, late the 
Wyllys’ estate, in the southern part of the city. About | 
three years ago some boys built a fire in the hollow of this | 
tree, which burnt out the spunk, and thongh it was feared 
that this would kill it, such was not the fact. Fresh sprouts | 
sprung out the next Spring, and Mr. Stuart took great pains | 
to preserve this valued relic of the original forests of New 
England, but more especially interesting as the tree in which 
the old British charter of Connecticut was secreted and pre- 
served. At this time the hollow in the trunk of the old oak 
was so large that a fire company of twenty-seven full-grown 
men stood up in it together. 
to America he sent his steward forward to prepare a place 


for his residence. As he was cutting away the trees upon 


the hill-side of the beautiful ‘‘ Wyllys Place,” a deputation | 


of Indians came to him and requested that he would spare 


this old hollow oak. They declared that it had ‘ been the | 


guide of their ancestors for centuries.” It was spared until 
September, 1856, finally yielding to the process of natural 
decay. On the 31st of October, 1687, Sir Edmund Andros, 


attended by members of his council, and a body-guard of 
sixty soldiers, entered Hartford to take the charter by force. | 


| 


The General Assembly was in session. He was received with 
courtesy, but coldness. He entered the Assembly room, and 
publicly demanded the charter. Remonstrances were made, 
and the session was protracted till evening. The Governor 
and his associates appeared to yield. 
brought in and laid upon the table. 
that the last moment of the colony had come, when suddenly 
the lights were all put out, and total darkness followed. 
There was no noise, no resistance, but all was quiet. 
candles were again lighted, but the charter was gone! 
Edmund Andros was disconcerted. He declared the Gov- 
ernment of Connecticut to be in his own hands, and that the 
colony was annexed to Massachusetts and other New Eng- 
land colonies, and proceeded to appoint officers. Whilst he 
was doing this, Captain Jeremiah Wadsworth, a patriot of 
those times, was concealing the charter in the hollow of 
Wyllys’ oak, now known as the Charter Oak. In 1689 King 
James was expelled, and on the 9th of May of that year 
Governor Treat and his associate officers established the 
Government of Connecticys under the charter which had 
been preserved in the old hollow oak. 


Tue Nigut Watcuman or Cuicaco. 
By C. SHACKLEFORD. 


Cuaprer I. 


# AROLD BURT, night watchman in 
Ma? the building of the ‘Invulnerable 
™ Treasure Repository,” of Chicago, 

i glanced at the clock, the hands of 
which pointed to half-past nine, and, 
rising from his seat, crossed the mar- 
ble floor, and pulled a cord that dan- 
gled against the wall. 
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He counted the strokes. Then he drew from his breast- 
pocket a signal-card, and found the district in which the fire 
had started. 

“‘Humph! Not far from Saturday night’s fire,” he solilo- 
quized. ‘Those westsiders are too selfish, They ought 
to let some other part of the city have a chance at a fire 
now.” 

He sat for some moments, turning the card over and over 
in his hand, examining the details of the printing, and read- 
ing and re-reading the advertisements on the back. In the 
long, monotonous hours of his watch, his mind seized upon 
every trifle, and converted it into food for thought. 

Presently the bell again tolled. In so large a city, a fire 
| is an almost daily occurrence. When its locality is known, 
all, save those in its vicinity, resume with indifference their 
various employments. 

A third time the clanging, brazen voice rose discordant on 
| the night. This was the general alarm, which summoned to 
the scene all the engines of the Fire Department. 

Burt, revolver in hand, went to the door. 

The night was moonless, but starlit. The warm south 
wind was blowing a perfect tornado. It was Sunday night, 
and the street-cars, full of returning church-goers, went rat- 
tling and jingling on their way. The walks were full of 
pedestrians, and down the long streets glittered the straight 
| lines of twinkling gaslights. 

When the clamor of the bell died away, there was nothing 
to remind one that a fearful fire was raging in another part 
| of that vast city. 

Ten o'clock. 

Burt re-entered the building, and again performed his 
half-hourly task. He sat down again in the great, silent 
office, and listened to the muffled sounds of the street—the 
jingling of bells, the tramp of myriads of feet, the faint tones 
of human voices. 

The reception office of the Repository was a spacious 
room, with high ceiling, exquisitely frescoed, and marble 
floor, which resounded loudly in those still night hours to 
Burt’s lightest footfall. 

Three or four handsome desks stood ranged about che 
room, and a division screen of filigree iron-work, delicate and 
| fragile to the eye, but proof against vigorous assault, divided 
| this room from the vestibule. 

To the rear end of the room, a massive iron-door barred 
the entrance to the vaults. The warden of the vaults was a 
huge Newfoundland dog. 

In the long, long, silent and solemn hours of the night, 
Burt sometimes found it pleasant to hear the faint sound of 
his unseen associate in police work, as he moved about in 
his dark prison, or threw himself heavily against the door, 
preparatory to sleep. 

Half-past ten. 

The Court-house bell was still clanging at intervals, and 
Burt again went out. 

The crowd in the street was greater, and to the northwest 
the heavens were reddened with the reflection of the flames. 

‘* What's burning ?” said one passer-by to another. 

‘*Only some west-side rookeries,” was the answer. 

‘No, sir,” said a third. ‘Some of those big elevators 


| 
| 
| 








This half-hourly duty was the test | 
of his faithful watch. The cord was 
connected with a machine in the 
locked room beyond—the private | 
office of the president—and the dial 
of the machine every morning bore its 

ay silent but unimpeachable testimony | 
to the vigilance of the night watchman. 
As the cord dropped from Burt’s hand, the deep ‘‘ boom ! 
boom !” of the Court-house bell smote upon the air. 
‘Fire !” whispered Dirt to himself. 


have gone up.” 

‘* Well, this fire will have to stop when it gets to the place 
of last night’s conflagration.” 

“Oh, yes, That was a clean sweep. Nothing left to 
burn.” 

“Pretty high wind. 
sparks !” 

‘Think the fire can cross the river ?” 

‘Cross the river! Man alive! do you think this a back- 


Bad night for a fire. See those 


| woods town, with no fire department ?” 


‘* Well,” drawled the first voice, ‘I don’t know. A man 








. 
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told me just now that the bridges and shipping were on 
fire.” 

‘Oh, guess not !” contemptuously. 

Eleven o'clock. 

Burt pulled the cord, and sat down again to his vigil. 

The voices in the streets grew fainter and fainter. The 
cars still rambled on their routes, and at intervals the Court- 
house bell rang out its useless warning—useless, because all 
was being done that could be. 

The sound of voices and footsteps diced away. But the 
roar of the wind grew louder and louder. 





The dog in the vaults began to move restlessly about and | 


whine. 
to it, and called to the dog, bidding him lie down. 

At the sound of his voice, the brute grew quiet. 

Half-past eleven. 

Heavens ! how long the night was. Only half-past eleven. 

Burt looked out on the almost deserted thoroughfares. 
The hot, blistering wind went roaring through the streets ; 
and, whirling about high in the air, thick as snow-flakes, 
were millions of fire-seeds. 

Burt watched them fall on the roofs of the buildings, 
on awnings, on wooden signs—anywhere and everywhere. 
Then, even as he looked, the Court-house bell again sounded, 
and the western horizon took a horrible, lurid glow. 

When he resumed his vigil in the solemn silence of the 
deserted room, memory insisted upon recalling to him a cer- 
tain time when he had run from the fire-fiend, and escaped 
only with his life, and the money he wore belted about him. 

But he hated the thought of those days. He rose, and 
strode about the room, and whistled under his breath. All 
in vain. His thoughts, despite himself, would revert to that 
time, and to that flight for life. 

It was so long ago. It seemed as if it must have occurred 
in another life. How many years? He had to stop and 
compute. 1871—he was forty-five now. He was twenty- 
five then. Yes. He was married when he was twenty-two 


—he frowned darkly as this item entered ifto the sum—and | 


it was three years after their marriage that she—— 

**Oh, confound it all!” - 

He jumped, from his seat, and, muttering this impreca- 
tion, whirled the chair across the room, and it clattered and 
crashed on the marble floor, and the echoes thundered 
through the silent halls, 

Twelve o'clock. 

Thank heaven, he had something to do, if only to pull a 
cord ! 

Another look on the street. A redder sky, a fiercer gale, 
a thicker rain of sparks. How hot the wind was ! 

Yet all the time the undercurrent of his mind wag still 
running in the channels of memory. 

Yes, that was a night sontething like this, though that fire 
was in May. Well, he would not fly so wildly for his life 
now. His life was little to him to-night; and, as for treas- 
ure, he had nothing in the world but a few dollars of his 
last month's salary. Twenty years ago, in that San Fran- 
cisco fire, all was different. 

He turned impatiently on his heel, and went in again to 
his dreary watch. He drew his chair up to the register, and 
kicked it noiselessly open. ° 

How horribly still and solemn it was in that treasure- 
house. Nothing for a man to do but think, think, think. 

Thinking was such confoundedly melancholy work. No 
wonder men went mad in solitary confinement. When he 
was young, though, his sister used to call him ‘‘ Burt, the 
dreamer.” 

His sister! There it was again. She was dead. What 
was the use of thinking of her? Everybody was dead but 
Lim. 


Burt could not unlock the vault-door ; but he went 








| and brands. 


He recalled this one and that one—a crowd of old ac- | 
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quaintances—all gone. 
brother ? Was he dead ? 

Burt’ clinched his fist, and a dark frown crept over his 
bronzed face. 

And Burt’s wife—the fair, false cheat ! Where were they ? 
Had God's judgment reached them yet ? 

He had saved his life and his money in that awful fire. 
Then, when he was able to write, he had expressed the 
money—every dollar of it—to his wife, under the care of the 
brother, in whose charge he had left her when he went to the 
mines. 

The weeks and months went on. No answer came to his 
remittance, no letter ever came in response to his. 

At last he wrote to the postmaster of the village where his 
wife lived. 

To that missive there came an answer. His brother and 
wife had left the town together some weeks before, having in 
their possession a large sum of money, the source of which 
no one seemed to know. 

Burt remembered with photographic clearness every word 
and detail of that letter. Sitting there, with his chin on his 
hand, and his elbow resting on his knee, and his eyes bent on 
the floor, his face was as hard and stern and almost as white 
as a marble statue, his figure as motionless as carven stone. 

Presently the instinct of time, tr.ined by practice of his 
profession, warned him of his duties, He raised his eyes to 
the clock. 

Half-past twelve. 

He stretched out his hand, and, without leaving his seat, 
pulled the cord, and relapsed again into his musing. 

Well, when the letter was read, he dropped like a log to 
the floor. No one ever knew that, though. He was alone 
in his room. When he came to his senses he burned the 
letter, and then very soon left California, and drifted hither 
and yon about the States. 

He never heard of the guilty couple. He never sought 
them. Why should he? He wanted no man’s blood on his 
hands. And after all—well, no—he would not acknowledge 
the brotherhood. But their mother ? 

He rose and strode about the room. 

As for his wife—bah! So sweet and innocent and winning 
as she was. When they parted she put her picture in his 
hand, and kissed him, and—— 

Heavens, what a fool he was! 
yerrs ! 

He brushed his hand roughly over his eyes. 

Well, he had been a fool about her always. He never 
could bring himself to destroy the picture. He had it now, 
in its tiny purple velvet case’ in his breast-pocket. He had 
not opened it for years. Suppose now he should look at it 
again ? 

One o'clock. 

With the picture unopened in his hand, he pulled the cord 
on the wall, walked slowly to the gas-jet, and pressed the 
spring of the velvet case. There was a mist in his eyes. 

Whiz! The gas flamed up in a long, slender, blue tongue. 
A deep, sullen detonation from afar. The floor shook. Then 
all was darkness. 

Burt stood stunned. The next moment he thrust the 
picture in his pocket again, and groped his way to the door. 

No twinkling gaslights now adown the streets. An awful 
silence and desolation brooded in the thoroughfares, lighted 
now gnly by the glare of the flames and the rain of fire. 
The indescribable sounds of a great conflagration, the puff 
of the engines, the tramp of feet, the inarticulate swell of 
voices, the crackle and rustle of the fire, and the sullen thud 
of falling masonry—all these came to Burt’s listening ear. 

Thicker and thicker came the storm of cinders, sparks 
The heavens grew more crimson moment by 
Louder and louder increased the noises of the 


Mother, father, sister—ay, but his 


Crying, tuo, after all these 


moment. 
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hourly task, the fiery legions had formed two sides of a 
square, and were hemming him in on the west and south. 
Half-past one. 
La Salle Street a blazing wall, and another branch of fire 


going north and east, with horrible rapidity, on Adams | 


Street. 
Two o'clock. 
For the last time Burt groped his way to the cord, and 


made the final record of his faithfulness. Then back to his | 


watch at the door. The poor imprisoned brute in the vaults 
moaned and howled, but there was no help for him. 

North, south and west the waves of fire surged. Out from 
their opened cells in the burning Court-house poured the 
murderers, thieves, burglars, and criminals of every kind, 
and yelling with joy or affright, plunged into the struggling 
mass of humanity that now blocked the streets, and were 
lost to view. 

Nearer and nearer, up Randolph Street, strode the fire. 
Crash after crash of walls. Carriages, hacks, express-wagons, 
all tearing madly along. Men, women, and children a strug- 
gling mass, blocking the streets. 

Still Burt stood at his post. Not till the flames burst 
from the upper windows of the Repository building, and 
swayed over his head like a brilliant awning, did he throw 
away his weapon, muffle his head in his great-coat, and 
plunge into the human current choking the thoroughfares. 

Pushing, stumbling, struggling, gasping, Burt was slowly 
swept along with the crowd that surged toward the lake. 
State Street was still intact, and he struggled out of the solid, 
eastward-moving phalanx, and plunged into the mass of hu- 
manity that surged upon that street. 

He hoped by pushing northward to reach his boarding- 


house, on Wabash Avenue, before the branch moving east | 


should hem him in, with no refuge but the lake-shore. 

In the panic-stricken crowd, the first thought of ail was 
self—only to get away with life, only to save one’s own pos- 
sessions as much as might be—this was the first and last 
thought. 

Delicate women, some of them with babes in their arms, 
frightened little children, panic-stricken men, numberless 
vehicles drawn by half-maddened horses—all these strug- 
gling together made a scene of the wildest confusion, lighted 
up by the glare of hundreds of burning buildings, and the 
storm of firebrands borne on the wings of the whirlwind. 

Suddenly something fell from one of the windows in the 
second story of the building Burt was passing. It was a 
ledger, which had been thrown out to the express-wagon in 
waiting, and being aimed, it fell short of the mark. 

Burt received only a smart blow on the shoulder; but a 
man at his right hand was struck so heavily on the side of his 
head that he fell senseless upon the walk. 

No one save Burt, appeared to notice him. The crowd 
surged on, and in a few moments he must have been 
trampled to death, had not Burt raised him in his arms. 
Just as he accomplished this, which was no easy task under 
the circumstances, a man came running out of the building, 
and throwing some things into the express-wagon, was just 
about to jump in after them. The driver, who had recovered 
the fallen ledger, was ready for a start. 

‘Hold on !” said Burt, catching the bridle of the nearest 
horse. ‘‘ Here's part of your load you've forgotton.” 
‘* What do you mean? I don’t know that man. 

he tome? Go on, driver.” 

‘‘ He’s the man you've pretty nearly killed, if you haven't 
quite done it! That’s what he isto you! He’s going in that 
wagon. That whack your ledger gave him deadheads him 
on this trip. Here, help me lift him, will you ?” 

The owner of the load wasted no more time in words. 
Whether or no he quite comprehended the case was quite 


conflagration. When Burt turned to perform his half- , 


} 
What is | 


undecided, but anything to save time. They lifted the inan- 
| imate form quickly into the wagon, and laid it full length on 
| the books and office belongings that composed the load. 
‘Jump in and hold his head, can’t you ?” said the gentle- 
| man to Burt. 
Then, when they had fairly started, the stranger knelt 
| down beside the senseless form lying in Burt’s arms, and, 
| opening the vest, felt if the heart still throbbed. 
| ‘I guess he’s only stunned,” he said, at last, with a sigh 
of relief. ‘‘ Great heavens! if he had got the full force of that 
falling ledger, ’twould have killed him, sure. Where do you 
| want him carried ?” 

“T don’t know. Is there any hospital left? Better take 
him there, I think.” 

‘Yes, there’s the County Hospital. We can go there. 
Who is this man ?” 

“I don’t know. I never saw him till he fell on the side- 
walk.” 

“Oh, I thought you knew him! I say, driver, just drive 
past the County Hospital on the way, and we'll leave this 
man.” 

** All right.” 

“You can stay and arrange about him, can’t you?” to 
Burt. ‘ You can let me know——’ 

He paused suddenly, with a short, abrupt laugh. 

‘* Well, ’'d forgotten my home and my office were both 
gone up. I'll tell you. I'll stop to-night—no, to-morrow 
morning—at the hospital, and make it all right with you.” 
| ‘Everything is all safe up in this end of the town, unless 
| the wind changes. I have nothing else todo. I can tend 
to him.” 

By this time they reached the hospital, and carried in their 
| burden. 
‘What's your name ?” called the stranger, pausing on the 
| threshold in his hasty departure. 
‘* Harold Burt.” 
The stranger repeated the name, nodded, and was gone. 





] 
| 
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Cuapter II, 


~ LOWLY the dawn of that awful 9th of 
October began to illumine the east. 
Burt, watching at the bedside of the 
wounded man, saw the pale yellow sun- 
light begin to bar the dirty white wall 
of the hospital ward. 

The physician had come, and exam- 
ined the poor man’s hurt, and pro- 
nouncing it a slight one, had proceeded 

mR on his rounds. I\ was a dismal place 

} in which to wait hour after hour. 

Moans, and restless tossings, and sighs 

of pain and weariness—these were all 

the sounds that broke the stillness of 

the sick-room. The wounded man lay 

with his face turned from Burt, and 

was breathing heavily. They had not removed his clothes, 

| but had just laid him on the cot till consciousness should re- 
, turn. It was weary work waiting. 

One of-the nurses came in and whispered to another, and 
| Burt caught the words, 
| «The fire is creeping against the wind. 
ther south than it was two hours ago. 
fire, too, they say.” 
| Oh, Lord, have mercy!” cried the listener. 
| whole city going ?” 

Burt left his post and went out into the street. From all 
| the houses the furniture had been moved out, and elegant 
| mirrors, rosewood and brocatelle chairs, marble-topped tables, 

clocks, and all kinds of costly household belongings were 





It is a block fur- 
The north-side is a- 
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HAROLD BURT, THE NIGHT-WATCHMAN,.—‘‘ ‘ HAROLD, DEAR HAROLD!’ CRIED HETTIE, AS SHE RUSHED TOWARD AND KNELT BETORE HIM ” 
SEE PAGE 22. 
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piled up, ready for transportation. The owners hung idly , 
about the porticoes, and discussed the calamity, of whose ex- 
tent they could form no conception. 

There was no water, and the fire burned not only with 
the fierce wind, but also in the face of it. Where was to be 
the end ? 

Burt walked miles, 
Street-cars and omnibusses had ceased to run. 


It was impossible to hire any vehicle. 
At last he 
reached Harrison Street, and there before him, far as the 
eye could see, was a blackened plain, half-hidden by a pall 
of thick smoke that swayed in the wind, and revealed broken 
walls, shattered arches, crumbling pillars and débris, out of 
which darted little flames like fire-serpents. 
heart of Chicago. 

The streets were crowded with people, moving wildly 
about, like ants whose hillock some careless foot has swept 
level with the ground. Burt sauntered about a while, 
listening to the comments of the crowd, and then went | 
back to the hospital. The nurse met him at the door of the | 
ward. 

**Has he waked yet ?” asked Burt. 

‘* Yes, partially. I asked him what hurt him. He mut- | 
tered something about ‘slungshot,’ and went off again into 
insensibility.”’ 

Harold resumed his post as watcher. About ten o'clock 
the sleeper moved his head upon the piliow, muttered some 
broken words, and opened his eyes. 

Burt bent forward. 

Their glances met. 


This was the 


For some moments the two men continued to gaze steadily | 
at each other. 

“‘Give me some water,” whispered the patient. 

He put his hand to his bandaged head. 

“What's the matter with my head ?” he queried, in a half- 
wondering, half-impatient tone. 

Burt put the glass of water to his lips, and lifted him on 
the pillow as gently and adroitly as any nurse could have 
done. 

As he turne:1 to replace the tumbler, the wounded man fol- 
lowed him with his eyes. 

‘** Harold!” he exclaimed. 

“Who calls me Harold?” exclaimed Burt, in astonish- 
ment. 

He had not heard his baptismal name for years. 

“Why, Harold, don’t you know me ?” 

The wounded man stretched out his hands. 

‘We thought vou were dead—Hettie and I!” he cried, 
joyfully. 

Bart recoiled. A frown darkened and hardened his whole 
face. 

“You and Hettie !” he echoed, under his breath. ‘* Then 
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| her? 


, western sky. 





you are Henry,” he said, aloud, and gazing intently and 
wonderingly at the pale face on the pillow. 

He came a step nearer. 

“Look here,” he said, in a low tone of suppressed hate | 
and anger, ‘“‘I had feared I might kill you when we met. 
Well, we have met, and I saved your life. Keep the vile | 
boon !” 

He made a gesture as if throwing away some loathsome 
object, and turned away toward the door. 

** Harold, wait! Come back! What do you mean by such 
words, after all these years of silence and neglect ?” 

Burt strode away, but at the door he paused, deliberated, 
and returned. He came close to the bedside, and stood 
over the prostrate man, with a dark, threatening look on his 
face. 

** Tell me—where is she—Hettie ?” 

“T don’t know. She was at No. 
Why do you care to know ? 
vile!y——” 





— Wabash Avenue. 
Harold, if ever a man acted | 
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Harold shook his clinched hand. 

‘‘Hush! Don’t tempt me to right myself, and kill you 
even now.” 

He waited a moment to control himself. 

‘**Look you,” he said, fixing his keen, resolute look on the 
other's face ; ‘if I thought you were not good to her——’’ 
He paused. ‘I would end your life this moment, if I knew 
that she was unhappy.” 

He checked himself abruptly, and once more walked 
away. 

‘*Unhappy!” echoed the patient, raising himself on his 
elbow, and calling after Burt. ‘‘ Of course she is unhappy. 
What else did you expect ?” 

But Burt had shut the door behind him. Nevertheless, 
he had heard those last words, though at the time they con- 
veyed no meaning tohim. He found himself repeating them 
mentally, as he hurried along the street. 

**Unhappy! Of course she is unhappy. 
you expect ?” 

Well, was he to blame that her punishment had come upon 
What right had his faithless brother to use that ac- 
cusing tone, and heap reproaches on him—the abandoned 
husband ? 

They had chosen to deceive and betray him, and now their 
sin had rebounded and brought misery to themselves. 

Could that be his brother Henry—that gray-haired, 
wrinkled, middle-aged man? Ah, yes! It was twenty years 
since they had met. And Hettie—was she old and faded, 
too ? 


Burt could only imagine her young, graceful, and piquant. 


What else did 


| In all the many, many times in which he had imagined his 


possible meeting with his brother, he had never pictured it 
like this. He had made no allowance for time and change. 
The brother from whom he had parted, leaving his young 
wife in his care, was young and strong, and gay and hand- 
some. This was the image he had carried through all those 
years of hate and rancor. The brother from whose presence 
he had just rushed with murder in his soul was a worn, gray- 
haired, pallid-faced man. 

Burt felt a strange chill. This silent change of age had 
come upon him, also, but imperceptibly. For the first time 
he realized how far down the shady side of life’s hill he had 
progressed. Alas! the sun of his existence hung low in the 
A little while, and his brother, his wife, and 
himself would all have passed away. Almost he doubted if 
indeed he were the Harold Burt who had been the sufferer 
in that long-time tragedy, so unreal did those twenty-year- 
old events begin to appear to him. 

He wandered on with his hands idly clasped behind his 
back, and his eyes bent on the ground. The crowd jostled 
him, in his slow, abstracted walk. He heeded them not. 
He was living in the dead Past. As he neared the confines 


| of the burned district, he roused himself from his reverie, 


and glanced at the numbers of the houses. 

His heart began to throb quickly and suffocatingly, as he 
noted how close he was to the house where his wife had 
dwelt. It was hardly more than a block distant. He hur- 
ried forward. Six more even numbers—four—three ! 

Ah, me! Hestood like one turned to stone ! 

The fire had swept over the place he sought, and the site 
of the house was within the blackened, smoking area of the 


| burned district 


Burt stood a long time looking at the ruins. There was a 
confused heap of charred masonry, and then, on the north 
ern side, an irregular fragment of the wall, smoke-blackened 
and jagged, stood desolate and forlorn in the pale-yellow 
sunlight. 

Two women were standing on the walk beside him. 

** Ah, sorra’s the day that iver I came to this counthry,” 
wailed one, wiping her eves on a dingy, Magenta-hued 
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shawl. ‘‘ Shure, and ivery cent I iver airned is nothing but 
cinders. The bit o’ money put by for the coming over of 
my mither and my sister—that’s gone. And my new shawl 
=fifteen dollars, and my furs. Indade and indade T'll niver 
have the likes of thim clothes agin.” | 

‘* Shure, an’ there’s many a one has lost so much they'll | 
niver need clothes again,” remarked her companion. 

‘‘Indade am I thinkin’ it’s that way with the mistress, 
bliss her sowl! A kinder, more tinder-hearted lady nor she 
was I niver see.” 

‘«* And is it burned she is ?” 

‘Shure, and I think so. Mr. Burt—God rest his sowl! 
wint down to his affis. Mrs. Burt got a sheet full 6f things, 
and we got to the sidewalk, and she cried afther her bird 


and it’s fond enough she was of the little craythur. The 
nixt I knew she was a-flying back afther the bird. That's | 


the last nor I nor onny wan iver see of her. 
token, there hangs the bird-cage now.” 

And the poor woman ended with a doleful howl, and dried | 
her eyes again ca the Magenta shawl. 

Burt waited to hear no more, nor asked any questions. 
He walked slowly along the street, till he could view the in- | 
side of the broken wall. Toward the further end of the | 
second story was a window, and beside it still hung a bird- 
cage, now bent and blackened by the fierce fire which had | 
swept over it. 

There was something so desolate, so pathetic, about this 
little memento of a stricken home, that for the first time in 
twenty years the tears filled Burt’s eyes. 

This, then, was where Hettie had lived. There was the | 
window where she had sat. There hung the cage of the bird | 
whose song lightened her loneliness, Down among the 
bricks and rubbish were all her little home-treasures. Alas ! 
it might be that there, also, was her grave, and that broken, 
smoke -stained wall was her only monument. As Burt 
thought of that, he wrung his hands in silent. wordless 
anguish. 


By the same | 


| 


Cuarrer III. 


,. N the Tuesday morning just succeed- 
%<, ing the Monday of the great fire a 

SA gentleman, inquiring for Mr. Burt, 
was shown into the room, and to 
the cot where Henry Burt was 
lying. 

‘Ah, my man,” he said, seeing 
the patient was awake, ‘how do 
you feel this morning ?” 

‘Pretty queer about the head, 
and some fever.” 

13 } Queer about the head, eh? Nowonder, I 

hf | suppose you know I threw my tremendous 

ledger on your pate. I only wonder I didn’t 

kill you outright. However, the doctor says you will come 

out all right. Where is Mr. Burt? They told me he was 
here.” 

“Tam Mr. Burt.” 

“You are? ‘Bhere’s a coincidence! The man that I left 
to take charge of you—in fact, the man who saved your life, | 
told me his name was Burt—Harold Burt.” 

“Yes. Well, my name is Henry.” 

‘* Are you relations ?” 

‘* Brothers.” " 

‘Well, I don’t understand. He told me you were a| 
stranger—declared he never saw you till he pioked you up 
from the sidewalk.” 

‘*T don’t think he recognized me.” 

‘* Well, but how long since he saw you ?” 

“Twenty years.” | 













| city ? 


| any whereabouts. 
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Had not seen 
each other for twenty years, and he saved your life! Quite 
like fiction. Where has he gone now ?” 

**T don’t know.” 

** When will he be back ?” 

The sick man sho« ik his head. 


‘*Upon my word! There’s a romance. 


«The truth is,” he said, wearily, ‘‘ he chose to sever him- 
We thought him dead.” 
Have you no friends in the 
[ do not know as I ean find them in the confusion, 
but I will try. Meanwhile, I consider myself bound to do 
what I can to alleviate the pain and sickness I have brought 
upon you. 

“Thank you, sir! I've a sister-in-law in Chicago, with 
whom I boarded. Her home was burned, though, and I 
don’t know where she is. No use even to try and find her, 
I suppose.” 

‘**T can only advertise when the papers get started.” 
sick man smiled faintly, and shook his head hopelessly. 

‘You're very kind,” he said, simply. 

‘** Keep up a good heart now,” said the visitor, rising. ‘J 
shall be in to see you again. 


self from his family years ago. 
**So he has left you again. 


The 


I haven't any home, nor office, 
nor address of any sort ; but my name is George Waters, and 
I’m adjuster for the Salamander Fire Insurance Company. 
You can fiud out my whereabouts from them, When I have 
Good-by.” 

Then the genial, chatty young fellow went away, and left 


, Henry Burt to his broken head and sore heart. 


The next morning, when Waters came again, he had an 
item of information for the patient. 

‘* Burt !” he said, in the first pause, ‘‘ I have a clue to your 
brother. I happened to be speaking of you to my brother- 
in-law, President of the Invulnerable Treasure Repository. 
‘Burt! he echoed. ‘Why, that’s the name of our night- 
watchman. I hope it isn’t his skull you broke.’ I just told 
my relative to keep an eye upon him when he came to the 
surface.” 

‘* Tt’s no use,” sighed Burt. 
his wife or for myself.” 

There the subject was dropped. 

The next time Waters called the sick man was sitting up, 
and had gained the permission of the hospital surgeon to his 
discharge in a day or two. 

‘**Good as ever, aren’t you ?” said Waters. 

‘Yes, sir. Now, if I only had my planing-mill back again, 
and could find Hettie—that’s my sister-in-law—I'd be the 
happiest man you would see in one long day.” 

The sick man sat with hig back to the door of the ward, 
but Waters was facing it. At this moment it opened very 
quietly, and a woman peeped in. She drew back. The 
nurse entered, looked around the ward, and, motioning the 
woman to advance, pointed to Burt’s chair. The woman 
stole forward until she stood beside Burt. He raised his 
eyes, and, seeing her, gave a start and a ery of joy. 

‘‘ Hettie, is it you? Where did you come from ? 
did you get here ?” 

Hettie, langhing and crying by turns, could only hold fast 
to his hand, and_utter little broken sentences of joy. 

‘*How did you know I was here ?” queried Burt, at last, 
gasping for breath. 

‘*Oh, Henry, how can I tell you ? 
Harold.” 

A letter from Harold! No. Don’t go, Mr. Waters. 
This is Mrs. Burt, my sister-in-law, of whom I told you. 
Hettie, this is Mr. Waters, a gentleman who has cared for me 
ever since I was hurt. Well, Hettie, go on. You had a letter 
from Harold. What did he say ?” 

He told me where you were. The letter wasn’t signed. 
Here it is, But I knew his writing. Only think, Henry, 
of his being alive !” 


‘* He has lost all affection for 


How 


['ve had a letter from 
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Burt was reading the letter, and she turned, with moistened 
eyes and heightened color, to Waters, and took him straight- 
way into her joy and confidence. 

“T’ve thought my husband was dead these twenty years, 
sir, and now I know he’s alive 


It will all come right. He | 


was such a good man—such a kind husband, and I know he 
had some good reason for the way he kept away all these 
years—eh, Henry ?” turning again to Burt. 

‘** Yes, it’s his writing. He knew where I was. 
advertised for me, and he answered anonymously ?” 


So, you 


Ci. 


LEGG, 


sadder 


TNE ARTESIAN WELL AT GRENELLE, NEAR PaR!s.—SEE PGE 30, 
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‘“Yes. Oh, Henry, do you think we can find him ?” 

Waters took the letter Burt handed him to read. 

“‘T advertised for Henry in last night’s Journal, you | 
know,” parenthesized Hettie. 

There were only a few lines in the note. 


“Tf the friends of Henry Burt will inquire for him at the County | 
| 


Hospital they will learn his whereabouts.” 


} 

This was all. No signature. No inside address. Outside | 
it was addressed to Mrs. Hettie Burt, No. — Sangamon Street. | 
This was the address given in the advertisement. 
Mrs. Burt took the note, and reverently and very lovingly | 
refolded it, | 
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you, Mrs. Burt, to-morrow or next day, and tell it to you. 3 
must bid you good-by now. Let me see ; No. — Sangamon 
Street. I shall remember your address. Good-by.” 

And so, full of his new idea, he hurried away to put it into 
practice, 

He found the President of the Invulnerable Treasury Re 
pository in a little fourteen by sixteen room, with the desks 
of one or two other companies crowded into the apartment. 

** All your employés come to light ?” queried Waters. 

** Pretty nearly all.” 

** Burt—the night-watchman—have you seen him ?” 

‘Yes. Imet him on the street. Itold him to come here 
to-morrow morning.” 
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“T knew his writing instantly; but, only think ! for twenty 


years I thought him dead. It was such a shock to see his 
writing again. Oh, do you suppose I could find him ?” 

“You might advertise. He seems to see the advertise- 
ments,” suggested Waters. 

He longed greatly to know why this separation had 
occurred. 

Mrs. Burt drooped her head, and a tear fell upon the letter 
she still held. 

“Tf I could only see him, he would come back to me, I 
know,” she whispered. 

“T have a plan !" suddenly exclaimed Waters. ‘I will see 


“Good. I would like to see him in my office afterward.” 

«Very well.” 

Then the good-hearted Waters, who dearly loved the part 
he was playing of good angel to poor wretches, went, with all 
speed, to ask Mrs. Burt to be on hand the next morning in 
his office. 

‘* Tt opens right into the office of the President of the In- 
vulnerable Treasure Repository. If your husband comes, 
you cannot help seeing him,” he said, as he shook hands at 
parting. 

‘Really she is a pretty little woman, if she is forty, as T 
suppose she must be,” he soliloquized, on his way home, 
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‘What pretty, bright eyes she has! and that tear in them. 
I hate to see a woman cry; but, somehow, Mrs. Burt is pret- 
tier than ever when she has tears in her eyes.” 

The next morning, true to his appointment, Burt entered 
the Treasure Repository office. 
him with an undiminished salary. 


“‘ By-the-way, I nearly forgot to tell you that Mr. Waters, | 
the gentleman in that office ’—pointing to the door of com- | 


munication between the rooms—‘‘ desires to see you.” 

Burt, who had never learned Mr. Waters’s name, opened 
the door, and recognizing him instantly, walked straight to 
his desk. 

** Well, Burt,” began Mr. Waters, ‘‘ I have been expecting 
to meet you ever since the fire.” 

‘* Yes, sir,” acquiesced Burt, and awaited developments. 


‘Just take a chair, and wait a moment, will you ?” point- | 
ing to an unpainted white-pine chair that stood some little | 


distance away. 

Burt had grown old, thin, and haggard in the trying days 
since the fire. The remembrance of his lost happiness and 
former home-joys had been rudely awakened, and the strong 
man had lived over again the pain and shame and grief of 
his early manhood. 


and passed into the other office. There was a woman sitting 
at a desk a little distance from Burt, with her back toward 
him. After a little pause, she turned around. 

Burt had barely noticed her présence, but the rustle of her 
dress caused him to raise his heavy eyes from the floor, and 
clance toward her. He started to his feet. 

*‘Hetlie!” he gasped. 


Then he sank back in his chair, still keeping his eyes 


upon her. 


the neck. 

For a moment he suffered her to hold him thus. Then his 
brow darkened, and he pushed her gently but firmly away, 
and rose to his feet. 

‘*It is too late for this,” he said, in a low voice. 

He stood looking at her gloomily, and yet with a tender- 
ness he hated himself for feeling. 

‘* Ah, Harold, why did you desert me? Look! 
believed in you through all these years of suffering.” 

‘** You have believed in me!” echoed Harold. ‘‘Oh, yes, I 
see! You believe that, come back to me when you would, I 
would still receive you.” 

‘Tt was for you to come back to me.” 
this, Hettie rose to her feet, and stood looking straight in his 
eyes. ‘* Did you think I cared for your money?” she indig- 
nantly continued, after a pause, ‘‘ that you sent me all your 
gains, and then left me to think you dead for twenty years ? 
I tell you, had I known you were living, I would not have 
touched one penny of your money.” 

‘* Hettie,” said Harold, in a tone of deepest sorrow, ‘‘ were 
you so bitter ?” 

‘* Bitter ?” echoed Hettie. 
too well.” 

She turned away, and covered her face with her hands. 
For one instant she stood thus, and then, snatching up her 
thick vail, was hurrying from the room. 

Harold stepped before the door. 

** Wait one moment,” he said. 
fuse to answer my letters—why did you leave me?” 

“Your letters? You sent none. I could not even get a 
reply to those I sent, begging you to write me.”’ 

** But you received the money?” 


I have 


“No; I have always loved you 


No letter came with it. Henry tried every way to gain an 
explanation of it, and to find your whereabouts.” 


The president re-engaged | 


his arm. 


| but him, so I came too. 


| creatures as time runs back’ard with.’ 
‘* Harold—dear, dear Harold!” cried Hettie, as, rushing | 
toward him and kneeling beside him, she clasped him about | 


And as she said | 
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At the mention of his brother’s name, Harold’s face, which 
had begun to change and soften, grew dark and stern. He 
moved aside, to allow her to pass out of the door. 

‘‘ Harold,” she said, with her hand upon the door-knob, 
‘tell me one thing before we part forever. Why did you 
cease to love me ?” 

He stood looking at her with unutterable longing and sor- 
row, but he did not speak. 

She came back two or three steps, and laid her hand upon 
Cease to love her? Ah, never had she been so 
dear ! 

For a moment they stood thus, looking straight into one 
another’s eyes. A sense of awe and solemnity, as if they 
were disembodied spirits meeting in a spiritual world, took 
possession of them. 

‘You left our home without a word to me, and went away 
with Henry,” said Harold, speaking slowly and painfully, 
like one in a dream. 

‘Henry had to come here. I had no relative in the world 
I thought you were dead,” she 
whispered, in the same tone. 

Then, after twenty years of separation and mutual misun- 


| derstanding, they silently kissed each other. 
A moment or so after he was seated, Waters left the room, | 


Tuat night George Waters told the Burt romance to his 
wife over his evening cigar. 

‘‘ But only think, George, of losing twenty years of happi- 
ness out of this short life!” exclaimed the happy little wife, 
with a shudder. 

Waters blew a blue ring of smoke into the air with great 
deliberation. 

‘Well, Puss, as Mrs. Gamp says, ‘there are some happy 
We will hope Burt 
and his wife are of that favored class.” 


THE ARTESIAN WELL AT GRENELLE, PARIS, 


AnresIANn wells derive their name from Artois, in France, 


| anciently called Artesium, where they have very long been in 


use. An artesian well is a small hole bored in the earth toa 
great depth, till it strikes one of the strong underground- 
currents of water. 

To understand this thoroughly, it is well to know that the 
interior surface is full of fissures, channels and basins, 
through which the water is gradually working its way 
wherever it finds or makes a way. Where the curvent of 
one of these rivers is very rapid, and the pressure from 
above great, and the channel thus tapped, the water is 
forced up to the height nearly of the basin from which it 
started. An artesian well must, therefore, be sunk in a 
lower ground, surrounded by a more elevated tract, which 


| can collect the water. 


The deepest well of this kind in the United States, and 


| perhaps in the world, is that sunk by the Belchers, at their 
| sugar refinery in St. Louis. 


It was driven down to the 
depth of 2,199 ft., and then, on March 12, 1854, water was 
reached, but so charged with mineral matter as to be unfit 
for use. 

That of Grenelle, in the Paris basin, was more profitable. 


| It was commenced on the 24th of December, 1883, and on 


| the 26th of December, 1841, at the depth of 1,792 ft., the 
‘* Hettie, why did you re- | 


boring-rod suddenly penetrated the rocky arch of the sub- 
terranean aqueduct, and fell some 14 ft. Then the water 
gushed out, and after a short time became perfectly limpid. 
It rises 34.10 metres above the mouth of the well—that is, 


| more than 100 feet—and the structure shown in our illustra- 
‘Yes, but how could I tell whether it was a legacy or not? | 


tion was erected to support the pipe in which it rises. It 
was essential to success that it should attain such a height as 
to allow it to descend to Paris. From this pipe the water 
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is drawn off to the reservoirs in the Place du Pantheon. Its 
importance in supplying water may be seen from the fact 
that it gives out 500,000 gallons in twenty-four hours. The 
well was near the Place Breteuil, and to make the tall strue- 
ture needed both useful and ornamental, pipes were laid to 
conduct the water to the square at the junction of the roads 
leading to the Military School and the Invalides. 
architect Delaperche raised the strong yet graceful structure 
shown in our illustration. It is of cast-iron, from the foun- 
dry at Fourchambault, is 42.85 metres, or, we may say, 
yards in height, and 3.55 metres in diameter at the base. It 
weighed 100,000 kilogrammes. 

As will be seen, it is light and graceful, and may be as- 
cended by a spiral staircase. 


THE FAIR BREADMAKER OF NEW WINDSTEIN, 


Anout the middle of the last century there lived at Wal- 
bourg, in Germany, # young nobleman, who cultivated care- 
fully his broad acres, but yet indulged freely in the pleasure 
of the chase. His remarkable respect and attention to his 
widowed mother, a lady whom all revered, won him the 
strange title of the Son of the Lady, and by it he was known 
far and wide, the recognized type of a good son. 

It was his constant habit to ride around every morning 
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Here the | 





This proposition at once pleased the mother, who day by 
day grew less resigned to her isolation. As she was, in the 
best sense of the word, a practical woman, and as her long 
domestic experience enabled her to tell the young man’s 
attention to the essential point most apt to contribute to 
the peaceful happiness of a home circle, she replied : 

“*T do not pretend to guide your choice on all points, but 


| bear in mind this recommendation : If on your search you 


find in a noble house a worthy young girl gayly and cheer- 
fully éngaged in useful labor, question your own heart. If 
it speaks for her, and she is free, try to please her, for she is 
the woman you require.” 

The Lady’s Son respectfully pressed his lips to the hand 
his mother held out to him, and then, mounting his steed, 
rode off. 

The memory of his father—a man still honored in the 
country—and the deep respect inspired by the widow's 
virtue, would open every door to the young noble. He met, 
indeed, a cordial welcome at the different manors, whether 
on mountain-side or valley, that studded the road between 
Woerth and Niederbronn. 

As he carefully concealed the object of his journey, and 


| his hosts, not to say hostesses. were pressing in their invita 


and inspect the details of his patrimonial domain, and this | 


master’s duty done, to gallop off on the road opened through 
the forest of Haguenau by the waters of the Sauerbach. 

A friendly nod as he rode on answered the frequent greet- 
ings and good wishes for his success in his day’s hunt, and 
then the farmers and their hands kept on their work with 
little thought of him. However, one morning, after he was 
out of sight, those who greeted him either from field or 
roadside stood in surprise watching till the last glimpse 
faded away, and then, with amazement, they asked, ‘‘ Where 
is the Lady’s Son gone to-day ?” 

They had all remarked two unusual circumstances, causing 
them great surprise, and leaving them in a whirl of conjec- 
tures. That day the young gentleman was not in the sports- 
man’s dress, and still more unaccountably he turned his 
bridle toward Woerth, just the opposite direction from the 
forest of Haguenau. 


tions to have him prolong his visit, whenever they had an 
unmarried daughter, he was able to make his observations 
quite leisurely. 

His criterion, as we know, was the combination of the 
charms of amiable gayety with frankly avowed industry, 
and natural grace in the accomplishment of daily duties. 
But where he found grace, beauty, and accomplishments, all 


taste for needful occupations seemed unknown ; and where 


| he found an inclination for serious employments, it was 


marred by a sullen or unattractive temper. But for the re- 
membrance of his sister, and had he stopped at Niederbronn, 


| he would have come to the final conclusion that musie and 


sprightly conversation are only masks of untidy sloth, and 


| that a taste for work is incompatible with a cheerful disposi- 


tion or grace in form or action. 
He had been but three days on his journey, when he 


began to grow discouraged. Instead of fixing in advance 


| his next stopping-place, he resolved to leave it to chance, 


There would have been far more conjecture had an indis- | 


ereet echo repeated out-doors the last words of the son when 
he took leave of his lady mother. j 

“Do not grow sad over the hours of my absence,” said he. 
“T do not know how long my journey will be. I can only 
assuré you that I will not return without what you need 
here.” 

Now, what the young gentleman’s mother needed, in her 
reluctance to interfere with his active life of daily excur- 
sions, was a young companion, affectionate and confiding, 
who would make it a task of love to aid her in the domestic 
cares—one to enliven the day with conversation, and repay 
her fond caress with a gentle smile. 

The year before, the lady had, indeed, possessed an ami- 
able companion, an affectionate assistant, sweet words for 
swect words, caress for caress. 
daughter’s sogety. But within a few months that daughter 
had left her to follow a husband’s fortunes. Mademoiselle, 
in her mother’s house, had become madame in a manor- 
house of her own. 

The Lady's Son was uneasy as to the effect of this solitude 
on his mother, and one day said to her : 

“Tf we cannot recall our runaway, we can, at all events, 
roplace her. Here I am, as old as my father was when he 
raarried you. Let me seek a wife, such as will please me 
and suit you. My marriage will give you a daughter who 
wil not leave you.” 


| 


and trust to fortune to guide him to the object of his search. 
He re-crossed the Falkeinsteinbach, which intersects Nieder- 
bronn north and south, then passed over the road from 
Haguenau to Strasbourg, and letting his horse take the 
northeast, he reached the charming and industrious village 
of Joegerthal, where, night and day, the ring of heavy ham- 
mers proclaims the laborious lige of the people. Following 
the path by the lake, into which the aged trees dipped their 


| roots and mirrored their branches, he came in sight of the 


She then still enjoyed her | 


castles of Old and New Windstein, proudly seated like twins 
on the two hills that form the background of a wonderful 
landscape. . 

The Lady’s Son let his horse slowly climb the hill whose 
summit was crowned by New Windstein, and resolutely 
spurred him into the courtyard of the castle. He found it 
deserted. All were in the vineyards. 

Leaving his horse there to get the rest it needed sorely, 
he advanced to a door opening on a spiral stairease. What 
attracted him to this spot was, we confess, the silvery ring of 
a young, fresh voice, like his sister’s, singing in a room on 
the second floor, a favorite song of his mother’s. At the 
risk of being indiscreet, he followed the guidance of the 
voice, till the last step of the stairs brought him to an open 
gothic door. Arrived there, he stood for some time in wrapt 
contemplation of the songstress, who, utterly unconscious 
of a stranger’s presence, kept on with her task. She was 
making bread. She was a very graceful young lady; the 
grace of her movements showed that she was not born for 
labors such as she now performed both cheerfully and well. 

















THE PIX OF MA=O FINIGUERRA—THE FIRST COPPERPLATE ENGRAVING. 


When she perceived the young gentleman, and on hearing | 
his name received his apology—when he learned that this 
charming girl, who could knead bread, while, like his sister, | 
she sang his mother’s favorite ballad, was the heiress of the 
castle—in fine, when he ascertained that she was doing the | 
work to take the place of a sick servant, he felt that his 
mother’s advice was good; and the next day, armed with 
the welcome given to his proposals by the parents of the 
noble maiden, he returned home to tell that mother, who 
was beginning to grow uneasy at his absence. ’ 

‘* My sister’s place is filled. I give you as a new daughter 
The Fair Breadmaker of New Windstein.” 


} 
a : i 


THE PIX OF MASO FINIGUERRA—THE FIRST 
COPPERPLATE ENGRAVING, 


Tue ‘‘Coronation of the Virgin,”’ shown in our illustra- 
tion, is remarkable not only for its merit as a work of art, 
but still more as being an exact representation of the first 
specimen of engraving on copper. 

Wood engraving, producing a raised surface like type, was 
older than that of cutting into metal plates. Copper was 
first used, but steel has since been more widely used. Cop- 
perplate engraving arose at about the same time in Italy 
and Germany. Vasari gives the credit of the first use of this 
metal to Maso Fjniguerra, a native of Florence, who, as a 
goldsmith, made xiello work engraving plate for churches, 
then running into lines cut in the metal a black-colored 
alloy of silver, lead, copper, sulphur, and borax. 
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When the surface was polished, the design was 
brought out beautifully, according to the skill and 
taste exhibited in the pattern. For the purpose of 
obtaining a proof of the engraved figure, Finiguerra 
is said to have made an application of soot and oil, 
and taken an impression on damp paper. The first 
impressions taken and put in circulation were from an 
engraved pix. As these circulated, all admired tne 
effect, and painters like Botticelli and others giving 
their attention to it, copperplate engraving was 
rapidly perfected before the middle of the fifteenth 
century. 


OLD ENGLISH CARVED CHESTS, 

THe modern trunk, when not in use for traveling, 
is consigned to some storeroom. In olden times, 
however, a handsome chest stood in many a part of 
the castle or house, and was not deemed out of place. 
Such chests figure in many a poem or story. Gen- 
evra is not the only heroime who perishes in one of y 
these massive chests of the olden time. The coffer 
or chest which contained a lady’s trousseau on her 
marriage was often elaborately ornamented. 

Our illustration shows some of these, belonging to : 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and still preserved by 
ancient English families. 

Change of domestic arrangement has now banished 
such articles, except where they are preserved as curi- 
ous mementoes of the past. 

The carving was sometimes the work of ladies, and 
fair ladies gave their time to this art, as, indeed, is 
still occasionally done. 





SrronG and many are the claims made upon us by 
our mother Earth: the love of locality—the charm 
and attraction which some one homely landscape 
possesses to us, surpassing all stranger beauties, is « 
remarkable feature in the human heart. We who are not 
ethereal creatures, but of mixed and diverse nature; we 
who, when we look our clearest toward the skies, must still 
have our standing ground of earth secure—it is strange 
what relations of personal love we enter into with the scenes 
of this lower sphere. How we delight to build our recollec- 
tions upon some basis of reality—a place, a country, a loca) 
habitation ; how the events of life, as we look back upon 
them, have grown into the well-remembered backgrouad of 4 
the places where they fell upon us: here is some sunny 
garden or summer lane, beautified and canonized forever 
with the flood of a great joy ; and here are dim and silent : 
places, rooms always shadowed and dark to us, where dis- 
tress or death came once, and since then dwells forever. 


ten AD MS me me 


a 





OLD ENGLISH CARVED CHESTS, IN THE TIME OF QUEEN ELIZAPETU. 
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A GRIM EXPERIMENT.—‘' IN WALKED DOCTOR VACCA UPON THE LAST STROKE, CALM, PALE. OMINOUS AS A PHANTOM, MISS AYLMER ROSE, 
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A GRIM EXPERIMENT. 
REMEMBER that the dinner took place 
A\ on Valentine's Day, and this circumstance 
is connected in my mind with another—the 
fact that I received a decidedly comic valen- 
tine, just as I was leaving the house; 
though, I may add, that the representation 
. of myself in a miniature mirror when I 
{ opened the missive, and the information 
é annexed (‘‘ Portrait of the orang-outang”’), 
? was not absolutely ‘‘ comic” to me. 

I was going to dine with Doctor Vacca, 
in order to meet his patient, and very inti- 
mate companion, Mr. Ledyard. 

I anticipated the companionship for a few hours of two 
remarkable men. This will be understood when I explain 
that both were said to be insane. Lunacy is as attractive 
as it is sometimes dangerous. 

Vacca chose to live in a cottage near the suburbs. It was 
a fantastic-looking little dwelling, and had the most exqui- 
site garden I ever passed through. The bloom was on it 
the year round, pipes of hot air running underneath. It 
may be added that this arrangement, so common now, was 
such a novelty then, that it was considered one of the most 
conclusive evidences of the unbalanced condition of the doc- 
tor’s intellect. 

The proprietor himself met me at the door, and conducted 
me—pulling me by both hands jovially, and walking back- 
ward—into his study. 

He was a little, stout man, with a broad, merry face, 
bright-black eyes, and a wide, high, bald forehead. His 
laugh was certainly charming, his voice was also pleasant, 
and the piano in the corner proved that he was musical. 


—e— 
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occasionally indistinct; but what he said was eminently 
practical and correct; and I immediately found myself 
wondering how such a man could be mistaken for a lunatic. 

No opportunity to satisfy myself on this point occurred 
till dinner was over, and we were on our way back to the 
study. 

In the hallway, I whispered the question to Vacca. 

“Hist !” he returned. ‘ Wait till you hear him at the 
piano.” 

Coffee over and cigars smoked, I mentioned music. 

Vacea seconded me warmly. He pulled away the stool, 
raised the piano-lid and placed his hand upon Mr. Ledyard’s 
shoulder. 

‘* Are you in the mood ?” he asked. 

This was not the first time I had observed a singular 
deference in his manner of accosting his patient, and a 
curious, though primarily, an imperceptible distance be- 


| tween them. 


” 


“T hardly know. We will see. 

He sat at the keyboard, and struck out carelessly a vague. 
wild symphony, playing chiefly in the minor keys, and then 
gradually approached a distinct theme. 

If I ever witnessed musical “inspiration,” I witnessed it 
then. The melody seemed to flow like a magnetic current 
from the tips of his fingers, almost without his volitign. His 
face seemed paler, his chest neaved, his eyes burned brightly, 


| and his lips were tightly compressed. 


At the moment of my entrance, I perceived a tall figure at | 


the window. It rose, and I was introduced to Mr. Ledyard, 
the madman. He was thin, pale, reserved, mysterious. His 
hand in mine lay like a cake of ice, but a furnace seemed to 
be smoldering in either eye. He glanced at me only an in- 
stant, and thea I comprehended, by some subtle inference, 
that he liked me. 

“We met by a mutual wish, I think,” he said, with a faint 
smile rippling at his lips. 


“Yes,” I returned, also laughing. ‘‘ People are nearly 


| have heard merely the effort. 


always disappointed when they encounter each other for the | 


first time in this way—by previous appointment. But I 
trust we shan't be.” 

**You are friends for life!” cried the doctor, binding our 
hands with his own. ‘‘It shall be from now a marriage be- 
tween you. Bless you, my children! All is over, and I 
congratulate. Sit»down.” 

The dinner was excellent, though, I need hardly say, pe- 
euliar. Vacca, who was fond of indulging in absurdities, 
placed a chair at the foot of the table, a plate and food, and 
stationed there that silent guest, who is, however, generally 
invisible at other feasts—a skeleton. ‘ 

This wild humor suited the fancy of Mr. Ledyard, and I 
smile now to see him in my mind's eye gravely bowing and 
drinking every few moments to our gruesome companion. 

We had also several courses in the style of ancient times. 
Vacca pretended to enjoy them, and even Mr. Ledyard was 
not averse to eating them, but, for my part, I found them 
quite the opposite of agreeable. 

The doctor talked all the time, and about everything. He 
was one of those people whom wine really enlivens and im- 
proves for the period of its reign; and his abundant fancy 
charmed and controlled as long as he chose to give it leave. 

Mr. Ledyard thawed by degrees in the sunshine of our 


host's rosy face, and I soon began to find him really inter- 
He talked in a low key, and so rapidly that he was 


esting. 





The music itself was weird, original, not without beauty, 
but yet unpleasant. In the sombre study, where I per- 
ceived nothing but moldy books, oddly-shaped phials, dim, 
ugly pictures, between the sensations produced by these, 
and the painful feeling inspired by Mr. Ledyard’s perform- 
ance, I was at length, indeed, nearly ill.” 

But after a quarter of an hour he rose to go. 

‘**I did not reach my conception,” he said, lightly. ‘You 
Further trial might weary 
you, 

And then, after an unstudied, easy farewell, he was gone. 

I returned to my chair, and lighted a fresh cigar. The 


| doctor did likewise. 


** You have seen him,” he said, leaning back ; ‘‘ now, what 
is your opinion ?” 

“‘T have none, except that he is the mest singular man I 
ever met. You are correct. He is certainly mad.” 

‘* His disease is purely mental, you think ?” 

** Undoubtedly.” 

“My dear friend,” said Vacca, laying his hand on my 
knee, ‘‘ you were never more mistaken. He suffers from a 
nervous complaint entirely. If I succeed in curing him, 


' 
you shall see as sensible and well-balanced a gentleman as 


the world can show.” 
“You surprise me. Where has he gone now ?” 
“*To the residence of Miss Aylmer. When he is no 


, longer in this condition of imperfect health, they are to be 


married, He does not chose to make his wife merely the 
nurse of an invalid. Did you observe——” 

** But,” I interrogated, ‘‘ you need not exp!ain further. I 
see love has, as usual, something to do with the mystery.” 

‘** Yes." Before I relate all, however, you must see her.” 

** A stranger |” 

“True ; but you will find all this plain in the end. She 
has heard about you through me. In short, she seeks your 
acquaintance.” 

This piece of information very naturally surprised me ; 
but I immediately perceived that something in the shape of 
a plot was in progress. A dim foreboding—a sensation it 
would be utterly impossible for me to define—rose within 
me, and to Vacea’s last words I was silent.” 

He observed it. 

‘*Be under no alarm,” he said, ‘and, above all, do not 
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<listurb yourself with useless conjectures. If I find positive 
need of your aid in anything I may undertake, I shall not 
set a trap to obtain it. I should not involve you in any- 
thing, be assured, that you should not be permitted to iully 
examine and understand first. My dealings with you in all 
our intercourse ought to tell you this.” 

I begged his pardon, quite reassured, and prepared to ; 0 
away. 

** Expect a note from me within a week,” he said, rising. 
‘Tt will name the evening of our purposed visit to Miss 
Aylmer. In the meanwhile, if you meet Ledyard—silence !” 

He pressed his fat forefinger on his lip; and then we 
separated. 

I think IT understood Vacea’s theory concerning Mr. Led- 
yard’s disease to be this: some physical derangement had 
brought about suddenly—with the effect, in fact, of a shock 

—the mental derangement. 

The young man was by no means what is called a /unatic. 
The interview had assured me of that. 

He had talked eloquently, logically, and, several times, 
marvelously. There was nothing singular about his conver- 
sation, except, as I have related, the low key and rapidity 
which marked its delivery. 

But there was still—what ? Something vague, mysterious, 
unnatural—something which would be noted only of those 
whose sanity, in the direct sense of the word, is impaired. 

The note arrived after four days. 
but these words : 


It contained nothing 


“At eight this evening 
roach you earlier, 


But wait till half-past, in case Ido not 


He was, however, quite prompt, and at a quarter to nine I 
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hearts are always trumps, or his trumps are always hearts. 
Often thought, Miss Alymer, of studying theory of chances 
here. Get up a table on a card, you know—Sir Isaac New- 
ton sort of thing. Put my name in the book of fame ; 
Alfred Croople handed down to distant posterity. Ha, ha, 
ha !” 

** Whether the lady was in carnest regarding her expressed 
resolution,” pursued Vacca, ‘‘I shall not assume the responsi- 
bility of saying. I only know the result." Ledyard, to for- 
get his misery, his torture, began the use of opium. Then 
he gradually approached in his thoughts something more 
hideous still—suicide !” 

‘Suicide !” 

‘Yes ; and at length, in an opium-dream, he attempted it. 
He procured a drug, used it upon himself; and the fearful 
mineral, whatever it may have been, instead of destroying 
his life, exerted its effect upor his brain, He did not die, 
but he went mad—as mad as you see him now.” 

I pondered in silence upon hearing this ; and then I began 


| to have a dim conception of the physician’s object in inter- 


| was renewed. 
| her thoughtlessness had created. 


was sitting in the semi-circle around the fire in Miss Aylmer’s 


parlor. 

Though not strictly beautiful, she was one of the most dis- 
tinguished-looking women I had ever seen. It is difficult 
for those of her sex who are tall and slender to be at the 
same time graceful ; but in this quality she chiefly excelled. 

Besides Mr. Ledyard, there were two other gentlemen 
present when Vacca and I entered. I remember nothing of 
them, except that one simpered a good deal, and talked in a 
light, chatty way, while the other was in silence and gravity 
a very statue. 

Miss Aylmer sang, and then cards were proposed. By a 
preconeerted arrangement with Vacca, he and I did not play ; 
so the game was conducted by Miss Alymer and her lover 
against the inspiring gentleman and his stolid friend. 

The doctor and I, under the pretense of wishing to ex- 
amine some bronzes, exiled ourselves upon a distant sofa, 
and I prepared to hexr his revelation. 


esting me in Ledyard, in arranging the dinner, in bringing 
me to meet Miss Alymer this night. 

‘** When the lady perceived what her folly had done, she 
was, of course, stricken with remorse. At a proper time all 
She hoped to remedy the disastrous effects 
Time passed, and there 
was still no improvement. She came almost on her knees to 
me.” 

** You had been acquainted with him already ?” 

‘*Yes. I consented to do what I could, and, after effecting 
an absolute intimacy with him (a delicate undertaking, I may 
add), I secretly put him under treatment. There was no 
result.” 

** You have now another idea,?” 

**Yes ; not mine, but Miss Alymer’s. I told her frankly 
that unless I could find out what drug Ledyard had used in 
his attempt at suicide during the dream, all attempts to 
remove its effects would be without-avail.” 

My suspicion now grew stronger. I listened attentively. 


‘*Miss Alymer had read somewhere, as I had, indeed, my- 


self, that the only method of reviving the memory of an 


‘*The history of Ledyard’s misfortune began when he was | 


only nineteen years of age,” said Vacca, in a low, earnest 
‘‘He met Miss Aylmer at that time, and fell in love 
with her. It was his first passion—the wild, reckless, des- 
perate devotion of an imaginative boy. You know these 
sort of things—ideals, and never realities.’ 

“Yes, it is true.” 

** Well, Miss Aylmer was a coquette. After about three or 
four months a grand quarrel crowned countless minor dis- 
putes, and there was a breaking of the marriage engagement. 
Miss Alymer declared the breach should never be closed. 

‘* But was not in earnest,” I commented, glancing across at 
the lady in some curiosity. 

There was nothing of the coquette’s manner about her 
now, though she was making herself certainly very charm- 
ing. The simpering gentleman appeared to be especially 
affected by this. He was bending toward her, basking in the 
light of her eyes, and chatting more glibly than ever. 

‘Hearts, you know,” he rattled on; ‘‘and who doesn't 
like hearts ? 


voice. 


opium-dream is to produce the dream again, That is to say, 
if I place my money somewhere, while under the intoxica- 
tion of laudanum, I shall not be able to recall the place until 
I throw myself once more into the same condition.” 

‘*T have often read of this. 
the suggestion.” 2 

“Very much. It had one weak point—if tried, it must 
either kill outright, and instantly, or cure. For Ledyurd’s 
system cannot bear the least stimulant ; you must have ob- 


Well, you were pleased with 


| served that in his manner of using wine the other day at 


But it depends on a man’s luck whether his ' 


dinner. He did not drink but half,a glass. I could not 
consent to administer the enormous dose of opium necessary 
to produce a dream such as the fatal one I have just de- 
scribed to you.” 

‘But might you not prepare his system for its reception 
by degrees?” Iasked. ‘‘ This is the mode usually adopted 
in these cases.” 

‘No; the very first grain given him would produce mania 
of the most fearful description. There is but the one 
to administer the same quantity he took on the 
night of his attempt at self-destruction. , His diary has told 
me what that quantity was. Now, you perceive, of course, 
that such a large dose must either destroy him, as it would 


course 


you or me, or act as it formerly did, and restore him to per- 
fect health. As for the experiment itself, I have no doubt 
that it would be successful, if the conditions were proper.” 

sut I infer that you have not abandoned the idea alto- 
gether ?” 








; 
| 
; 
| 








. tyr he was creating. 
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ABSENIC AND THE ARSENIC EATERS IN STYRIA.—SEE PAGE SY, 


‘‘We have not; in fact, we have determined to make the 
trial, be the end what it may.” 

I drew back in astonishment. 

** Miss Aylmer has consented to this ?” 

‘*It was she who resolved upon it. She trusts in fate. 
But if Ledyard is killed, she will die too.” 

“You objected, at first ?” 

‘Strongly. But once she became possessed of the idea, 
it grew in her mind until she saw nothing but the certainty 
of suecess. She conjured me, with all the eloquence she was 
mistress of, to make the trial.” 

‘**You refused no longer ?” 

**It would have been impossible. She had threatened to 
employ some one else; I knew she was in earnest, and, 
rather than trust so delicate, so strange, so fearful a business 
in the hands of a man who could feel none other than a pro- 
fessional interest in it, I agreed to assume the responsibility 
myself.” 

My interest in so remarkable a woman grew with every 
instant. Again I glanced at her; but nothing of what was 
agitating the deepest recesses of her mind disturbed the 
gayety that sparkled in her eyes and on her lips, and lighted 
up all her face. 

The simpering Mr. Croople was evidently more fascinated 
than ever. 

‘* Names, names!” he was saying. ‘‘ Lots of character in 
names. Miss Aylmer, I think. Balzac used to believe in 
names. ‘Sound a name, and note its ring,’ was his plan. 
He went all over Paris once to find a name for a social mar- 
I don't like my name—nobody does. 
Ladies can’t bear it. At least,” he added, bursting into the 
most showery laughter imaginable, ‘‘I can’t induce any lady 
to bear it.” 

To this she seemed to be listening with the deepest in- 
terest ; but I very well understood how far away must be 
her soul. 

‘* Well, I presume you desire me to take some part ?” 

‘‘A third person is necessary. 
ference to any one else.” 

“Very well; but, remember, I assume the respousibility 
of nothing.” 

An hour afterward I was in my room, writing in my jour- 
nal the substance of what I have recorded here. The further 
account of Vacca’s experiment, and its result, will be given 
in a transcription of some pages in that volume : 

February 21st.—I spoke with Miss Aylmer for the first 
time to-day on the subject of Mr. Ledyard, and the measure 
we are about to attempt. -I knew she loved him, but had no 


I have chosen you in pre- 


‘partner but Mr. Croople. 





idea how deeply. There was not the least reserve on 
her part with regard to anything relating to the sub- 
ject—and this, under the circumstances, was certainly 
most sensible. She seems to fully understand and 
appreciate the danger. I feared her eagerness and 
confidence in the result had led her to overlook this 
point. We are to begin to-morrow. The first step 
will be to do all we can to reproduce in Mr. Ledyard’s 
mind the emotions which agitated it at the time when 
his violent despair led him to do what he did in the 
dream. Each of us three conspirators is to have a 
part to play that will require the utmost intelligence, 
skill, and delicacy in its handling. Mr. Alfred Croople 
is also unconsciously to aid us. Miss Aylmer will 
encourage him so far as to lead him on, and, if pos- 
sible, make her lover jealous. Vacca is, by conver- 
sation, to feed this flame, like Jago; to create and 
foster the old morbidity of mind. I am to aid him. 

February 3d.—Last night, at Miss Aylmer’s, the 
experiment formally commenced. Mr. Croople and 
his companion, Mr. Jounce, were both present. At 
their appearance (Mr. Ledyard Vacca and I had como 
first), Miss Aylmer rose and greeted the former with the most 
demonstrative effusion. She began by teasing him about his 
mustache, which, since his last visit, he has waxed most 
elaborately at the ends. He was so pleased that she should 
have interested herself in his looks, that he vowed to cut it off 
if she wished. Very coquettishly she changed her bearing 
in the matter, and professed to have no care whatever in the 
subject. But the manceuvre succeeded. Mr. Ledyard’s at- 
tention was gained, and that was the point desired. He 
seemed at first surprised, and then amused. We next went 
to cards. Miss Aylmer refused to play with any one for 
Mr. Ledyard found fresh amuse- 
ment in this, evidently believing that Miss Aylmer is about 
to divert herself with an elaborate and lengthy flirtation at 
poor Mr. Croople’s cost, By Vacca’s direction, I played 
against Mr. Jounce, while he and Mr. Ledyard sat talking in 
a low voice on the sofa. From dropped words I judged they 
were conversing about an attempt at suicide by poison made 
a few days since by a famous and learned English barrister- 
Music, as usual, followed, and Mr. Croople turned over the 
pages while his enchantress sang. All left at eleven or so, 
Mr. Ledyard quite in spirits, for him. Nothing has occurred 
to-day. 

February 25th—Midnight.—I went to the theatre this even- 
ing to see the new Hamlet, Near the front of the orches- 
tra sat Vacca and Mr. Ledyard. They gave me a place 
beside them, , — , 
but we did not 
remain after 
ten, though the 
acting was ex- 
cellent. Vacca 
pretended to 
have eaten no- 
thing since 
morning, and 
we went to 
Baumegartner’s 
celebrated res- 
taurant for sup- 
per. [asked 
about Miss 
Aylmer, but Mr. 
Ledyard had 
not seen her. 
He had called, 
but she was in 
the country, a 





ENGLISH MINING WOMAN.—SEE PAGE 39. 
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few miles, and would not be at home for a week at the 
earliest. This must be an absence on purpose, and a part 
of her plan. We are to see ‘‘ Othello” to-morrow night. 
Vacca evidently hopes the play will influence, in some 
degree, the tone of his patient’s mind, which, he has told 
me, is easily impressed by these things. 

February 26th.—Seldom have I seen such acting as I wit- 
nessed in ‘‘ Othello” to-night. Mr. D: , the new tragedian, 
was very fine. The jealousy scenes were perfect. 





the end: ‘‘ Desdemona must have been a great coquette be- 
fore her marriage. -I am sure of it.” Vacca, with much 
acuteness, allowed a moment to pass, and then asked casually 
if Miss Aylmer had been heard from yet. Mr. Ledyard 
noted the train of thought in the doctor’s mind, as his face 
indicated ; but said simply, “Not yet.” He left him thought- 
ful, and a shade melancholy. 

February 27th.—We had arranged to see “ Richard III.” | 
to-night ; but Vacca purposely contrived to be late, so when ! 


Mr. Led- | 
yard was deeply affected ; but made a significant remark at | 


February 28th.—This evening I called at Miss Aylmer’s, 
and found Mr. Croople present. Poor man, he has been 
| foolish enough to cut off his mustache! His appearance is 
now most ludicrous; and after I recognized him, which I 
| did not at first, I burst into an involuntary fit of laughter. 
| He took my merriment good-naturedly; but Miss Aylmer 
gave me a scolding. At nine, in came Vacca and Mr. Led- 
yard. ‘You did not answer my note this morning, Azalea,” 
was Mr. Ledyard’s first remark, in an irritable tone. ‘‘I in- 
tended to, but forgot it. However, I can explain now. I[ 
came home yesterday.” He started. ‘Are you sure ?”’ 
*“*Quite.” He looked at her a long while, and then said, ‘I 
will speak of this at some other time.” It was a dull even- 
ing. Weare all burning with anxiety—at least we conspira- 





| tors; Mr. Ledyard is beginning to burn with distrust, for he 


is aware that Miss Aylmer did not leave town at all ; and poor 


| Mr. Croople is burning with love. 


March 3d.—Though much has occurred, I must relate all 
briefly. Miss Aylmer and her lover have quarreled. He 





CATCHING A CAYMAN.—SEE PAGE 39, 


we reached the theatre there were no places to be had, and 
‘we were obliged to go away. Mr. Ledyard had been with 
the doctor since morning. My clever friend had harped gn | 
the subject of jealousy unceasingly, contending, with reason | 
perhaps, that no man was ever jealous entirely without | 
cause, and incidentally that it is woman’s nature to wish for | 
a change, and to be deceitful. Mr. Ledyard proposed visit- | 
ing the comedy theatre at the corner of —— Avenue. Vacca 
consented, and we went on at once. Passing Miss Aylmer's 
house, Mr. Ledyard was startled to see a light in the parlors. 
He glanced through the window, by standing on his tip-toes, | 
and immediately exclaimed, ‘Good heavens! Azalea is in | 
town. She is there with Mr. Croople. It is very strange.” 
‘She has returned unexpectedly,” said Vacca; and we pro- 
ceeded to the theatre. But Mr. Ledyard was exceedingly | 
serious the whole evening, and at the conclusion of the per- 
formance quitted us abruptly. ‘We are succeeding !” ex- 
claimed the doctor, by which I understood that everything 
that has occurred was prearranged, 





was really appalled by the deceit she had seemed to practice 
on him for the sake of such a man-as Croople. At first, 
indeed, he did not believe it; but Miss Aylmer has, with 
Vacea’s aid and mine, played the game so skillfully since, 
that Mr. Ledyard is now firmly convinced that she is really 
interested in Croople and wearied of himself. Vacca has 
outdone himself. The patience, the skill, the finesse, the 
depth of knowledge in intrigue which he has displayed, were 
worthy of a Machiavel. He has taken his friend’s side 
strongly, and, though at first in favor of a reconciliation, 
has now concluded that all between him and Miss Aylmer 
is‘over. To divert Mr. Ledyard’s mind, he has pursued a 
method that, were it under less grave circumstances, would 
be amusing beyond measure. He has taken him to see 
‘‘ Medea,” performed for the benefit of the lady who has 
been supporting the actor who played Hamlet and Othello, 
Mr. D——. He has also taken him to see a most 
gloomy French melodrama, in which the hero poisons 
himself for love. He has been reading ‘‘ Werther” to him, 
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Hugo's ‘ Travailleurs,” 
trophe is suicide. In short, for the last few days our un- 
happy Mr. Ledyard has existed in an atmosphere most 
sombre and terrible, yet he suspects nothing of our scheme. 


Miss Aylmer is suffering bitterly, but continues her faith in | 


the ultimate result. 
turons felicity. 
March 6th.—Yesterday Mr. Ledyard, who is nearly bewil- 
dered at the recent hurried succession of monstrous events, 
wrote to Miss Aylmer to know if she intended the breach 
between them to be final. Vacca had arranged this, of 


Mr. Croople alone is in a state of rap- 


course, remembering that such had been the step before. | 


After the letter had gone, he kept strict watch upon his pa- 
tient, taking him to see a dramatization of ‘‘ The Hunchback 
of Notre Dame,” and remaining at his house all night, pre- 
tending the hour to be too late for a return home. Mr. 
Ledyard slept but little—not until dawn, in fact—and even 
then his slamber was broken by hideous dreams. This will 
continue to be the case until the doctor shall feel compelled 
to order him some opium, which will bring about a culmina- 
tion of our designs, and end, one way or the other, all further 
suspense. : 

March Tth.—No answer yet from Miss Aylmer. This is 
according to Vacca’s instructions. 
still hope. Our anxiety is intense. Mr. Ledyard slept but 
an hour last night. 
we must not pause much longer, or he will surely go raving | 
mad. We pity him; but it is too late to go back now, even 
if we wished to do so. 

March 8th.—His hopes are now forever shattered. Miss 
Aylmer wrote him to-day, giving her final decision. She 
refuses to renew the engagement, feeling convinced (as she | 
professes) that she no longer loves him. 


to give him the opium to-night at his house. He is frantic, 


and certainly dangerous. | 


March 9th.—Last night at twelve, from a long walk, I | 


and other books in which the catas- , 


He wishes his patient to 


He looks haggard and wretched, and | 


It has been decided | 
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Outdoors the wind moaned, the trees in the garden 
creaked, the blinding snow fell. 

Within all was silence, except when the chimney rattled, 
or a coal clattered down the bars of the grate. 

One o'clock struck, and then, after a torturing period of 
delay, the gong suddenly pealed forth two. 

I essayed conversation upon indifferent subjects; but 
the words seemed to cling to my tongue, and would not be 
| uttered. 

Three o'clock. 

No relief yet. 

Four o'clock. 

Still we sat watching and waiting. 

Five o'clock. 

In walked Doctor Vacea upon the last stroke, calm, pale, 
ominous as a phantom. 

Miss Aylmer rose, tottered to him, and fell at his feet. 

He took her hands, and looked down into her appealing 
eyes. 

**Shall I tell the truth ?” he asked, gravely. 

**Conceal nothing,” she faltered. 

‘He is hopelessly insane—a maniac, Miss Aylraer, and 
three of his servants are now holding him to the bed.” 

She gave a wild shriek, but instantly afterward rose to her 
feet. 

“T must see him!” she said, her eyes flashing, and her 
body quivering all over. 

“You may—through the glass of the door. 
had better return home. He must be taken immediately to 
some retreat. At daylight the carriage shall come.” 

She sank down again, her fortitude giving way, and burst 
into a torrent of tears. 

‘Prepare for a terrible sight, Miss Aylmer,’ 
Vacea. ‘I will go in advance of you.” 

He left the room noiselessly as he had entered. 

I thonght it best to allow her grief full vent for some 


Then you 


J 


continued 


F : } ° 
reached the house of Mr. Ledyard, accompanied by himself | moments; and when it had passed, she cleared away her 


and Doctor Vacca. We went directly to the bedroom, which 

has been arranged precisely as it was on the night of the | 
attempt at suicide. Our unhappy friend's mind seems to | 
be precisely in the same condition that it was then. Vacca | 
spoke lightly of desiring my aid in giving Mr. Ledyard a 
small Quantity of opium. I consented at once, and he left | 


| tears, and we took our way to the chamber. 
Vacca came out of the apartment, close the door, and 
stood with his back against it. 
“You will promise to be calm ?” he said. 
‘* My weakness is past, sir,” she answered, with heroism. 
‘**Tt is enough that I have not killed him—and well for me 


the apartment to obtain the drug, which he stated he had | -for I should have been this minute dead too.” 


left in his overcoat pocket in the hall below. 
was to admit Miss Aylmer, who had followed us in a close 
carriage. 


But his design 


She remained without the room, and Vacca re- | 


He then went in, and closed and locked the door. 
We approached the glass, and looked through. 
Near the bed stood three of the house-servants ; behind it 


entered with the necessary quantity, so prepared that its | stood Doctor Vacea ; on it lay Mr. Ledyard. 


weight escaped the patient’s observation. ‘‘ You have lost 
so much rest, my dear friend,” said Vacea, ‘that you must 
lie down dressed as you are. 
have need of us, ring the bell.” 
So speaking, we quitted him. 

Outside the door we stood face to face with Miss Aylmer 
—pale and in tears, her hands clasped piteously. 

Vacca spoke kindly to her, and signed me to give her my 
arm below. 

“‘You must retire to the library, Miss Aylmer,” he said, 
very seriously, and it was plain to perceive that he apprecia- 
ted the gravity of the crisis. ‘‘ It will be some time before 
the drug will begin to work. 
I shall call you, and you may see him through the glass of 
the inner door. 
willing, to your arms. 
ation alone.” 

I led her away, exhorting her to bear up courageously, as 
all might yet be well. 


(The wire had been cut.) 


I must remain at the post of observ- 


. . . | 
We will leave you, but if you | 


But when all is accomplished, | 


To-morrow you may clasp him, heaven | 


His face was contorted into a thousand frightful grimaces. 
| A ghastly grin overspread it, then an expression of deadly 
horror, then another of rage, another of misery, another of 
| fiendish hate, another of unutterable anguish ! 
| His breast heaved up and down, and his lower limbs quiv- 
| ered as with a freezing chill. 
| Suddenly he raised his right arm, and it shook convul- 

sively. The forefinger of the hand darted ferth, and 
| pointed, as if in fearful reproach, directly at us. 

Miss Aylmer fainted. 

The doctor came out, and we bore her to the carriage 
| below, and, in the gray dawn of the morning, it rolled away. 
** He is at least alive ! I sighed. 

‘* He is dead,” said Vacea, solemnly. 

I stared at him in actual terror. 

| Yes. He died at one o’clock this morning, never having 
| spoken from the moment the landanum took effect.” 

‘* But the scene I have just witnessed ?” 


‘* Was produced by Voltaic electricity. 
paration for all possible issues in advance. 


I had made pre- 
I shall never forget the hideous dreariness of that long A battery of two 
vigil. 
hour after hour scarcely uttering a word. 


Our eyes upon the clock, Miss Aylmer and I sat | hundred and seventy pair of four-inch plates was brought to 
this house secretly yesterday, 


One pole applied to the 
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nerve of the eyebrow, and another to that of the heel, , 
caused the extraordinary occurrences you have just ob- | 
served.” 

‘*A grim experiment, Vacca!” 


* . * - * os * | 


Miss Aylmer lives in utter seclusion, as she has done for 
several years, She is still under the impression that Mr. 
Ledyard is confined in a distant and strictly private lunatic | 
asylum, where, there being none but inéurables, visitors are | 
not permitted to call. 


ARSENIC, AND THE ARSENIC-EATERS OF STYRIA, 

Ir the old alchemists had been aware that this metal would 
have been made the instrument of so many crimes amongst 
high and low of all degrees, they would probably have re- 
presented it by the sign of the ‘“‘death’s head and cross 
bones.” 

Arsenic, like alcohol, is one of the good things which was 
created for man’s use and profit, but has been fearfully and | 
wickedly abused. 

The learned Dr. Thomson states that the word arsenicon | 
(powerful) occurs first in the works of Dioscorides, and some | 
other authors who wrote about the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. It denotes in their works the same substance | 
which Aristotle had called sandarache, and his disciple, 
Theophrastus, arrhenicon, which is a reddish-colored min- 
eral, composed of arsenic and sulphur, used by the ancients | 
in painting, and as a medicine. The wi/:/’ oxide of arsenic, 
or what is known in commerce by the name of arsenic, is 
mentioned by Avicenna, in the eleventh century; but at what 
period the metal called arsenic was first extracted from that | 
oxide is unknown. Parcelsus seems to have known it, but 
the metal does not appear to have been obtained as a simple 
or single body until Brant, in 1733, described an accurate 
process for procuring it. 

The strangest story in connection with this poison is the 
fact attested by the most truthful evidence, obtained by Mr. 
Heisch, the eminent Professor of Chemistry at the Middlesex 
Hospital School—viz., that the peasants and other persons 
in Germany, and especially in the metallurgical districts of 
Styria, actually eat small doses of white arsenic to improve | 
their personal appearance, and also to increase their 
powers of sustaining fatigue in the ascent of this ro- 
mantic Alpine region. Amongst the evidence adduced are 
the following statements: ‘There is in Stiirzburg a well- 
known arsenic-eater, Mr. Schmid, who now takes daily twelve 
and sometimes fifteen grains of arsenic. 
arsenic from curiosity, and appears very healthy, but always 
becomes sickly and falls away if he attempts to leave it off.” | 





They say, ‘‘In this part of the world, when a graveyard is | 


full, it is shut up for about twelve years, when all the graves 
which are not private property are purchased and dug up, 
the bones collected in the charnel-house, the ground plowed 
over, and burying begins again. On these occasions the 
bodies of arsenic-eaters are found almost unchanged, and re- 
cognizable by their friends.” Many people suppose that the 


finding of the bodies is the origin of the story of the | 


‘** Vampire.” 


A MINING WOMAN IN ENGLAND. 


Wane we are talking of woman’s rights here, how stands 
it in England, and Europe generally ? Woman there shares 
the labors of man; women are clerks, saleswomen, book- 
keepers, farm hands, and even miners. A traveler who re- 
cently visited the Merthyr Iron Works says : 

‘My path leads past a great embankment of cinders, still 


smoldering, as the lazily-curling white smoke-wreaths show ; 


| for * ore.” 


past great blocks of slag, that look like the shell and pebble 
plummed boulders of clay found on our eastern seacoast ; 
across a tramway, whose ballasting, save where it is frozen in 
the shade, seems made of sticky blacking ; up a steep bank 


| of damp coal-dust, over a little wall, and along another line 


of rails, as filthy as the former, which curves out of a low, 
goblinish tunnel-opening in the hillside, and whose metals 
are being freed from the viscous mud that clings to them, 
by a bent old man and a girl in semi-masculine costume and 
with a most unfeminine face. On one side, the lambent 
tongues of the Plymouth furnaces—pale pink in the 
brightest daylight—are flickering above gushing and bei- 
lowing steam ; on the other, are one or two residences that 
rank, I suppose, as cottages ornées in Merthyr, the ornament 
of one being a great slab of coal set upon its lawn ; low 
heaps of iron-ore stacked like stones to be broke for road- 
mending, and each block marked with its miner’s number, 
letter, or distinctive cross ; seven or eight young women, in 
coarse, sleeved pinafores, handkerchiefs tightly bound over 


| their heads, battered hats, bristling with frayed feathers, 


blue stockings, and, in some instances, masculine overulls, 
some helping to unload the trucks that come up the shaft, 
and others pottering with shovels about the ‘‘ tip,” a little 
hovel at the pit-mouth ; a wooden frame above it, givbeting 
two great wheels, with broad, flat, glossy bands, that look 
like magnified figs of negro-head tobacco ; and at the foot 
of the tip, where more girls and a boy or two are shoveling 
coal, an engine-house, to which access is obtained by a nar- 
row plank uncomfortably near to a hot pipe. This is an iron 
mine proper, a ‘‘ mine pit,” as it is called in the neighbor- 
hood, ‘‘ mine” being the Glamorganshire miner’s equivalent 
The engine-man negotiates with the banksman 
to become my cicerone, and invites me into the engine-room, 
to perform my underground toilet. When I have tied a 
handkerchief round my head, and plastered the engineer's 


| Jim Crow down upon it, buttoned myself into his greasy 


monkey-jacket, and tucked my trowsers into my boots, he 
tells me with a chuckle that my wife wouldn’t know me now, 
and turns me out for the inspection of the tip girls, whose 


| reception is fuller of fun than of flattery. My guide is a 


short, civil fellow, with a bronzed, ruddy face like a sailor's. 


| Fifteen shillings a week, he says, he gets; the overman get- 


ting 30s., and the engineman 2s. 8d.a day. The miners, 
working by the ton, must be good men, he adds, to average 
20s. a week.” 

What women get he does not tell us—probably half the 
price of a man; and here she stands for you, an English 


| mining woman. ° 
He began taking | 





TRAPPING THE CAYMAN, 


Pernaps the most exciting of all the narratives in Mr. 
| Waterton’s, the great South American traveler's relations, is 
| that which describes his efforts to entrap a cayman, and his 
| final encounter with one of those terrible animals of the alli- 
| gator kind which infest the rivers of South America. One 
| day, an hour before sunset, he reached the place which two 
| men, who had joined his party at the Falls, had pointed out 
| a8 a proper one to finda cayman. There was a large creek 
close by, and a sandbank gently sloping to the water. Just 
within the forest on this bank they cleared a place of brush- 
| wood, suspended the hammocks from the trees, and then 
picked up enough of decayed wood for food. 
They now baited a shark-hook with a large fish, and put it 
upon a board, which they had brought on purpose. This 
board was carried ont in the canoe, about forty yards into 
| the river. By means of a string, long enongh to reach the 
bottom of the river, and at the end of which string was 
| fastened a stone, the board was kept, as it were, at anchor. 
One end of the new rope was reeved through the chain of 
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the shark-hook, and the other end fastened to a tree on the 
sandbank. 

It was now an hour after sunset. The sky was cloudless, 
und the moon shone brightly. There was not a breath of 
wind in the heavens, and the river seemed like a large plain 
of quicksilver. Every now and then a huge fish would 
strike and plunge in the water ; then the owls and the goat- 











suckers would continue their lamentations, and the sound of | 
these was lost in the prowling tiger’s growl. Then all was | 
still again, and silent as midnight. 

rhe caymen were now upon the stir, and at intervals their 
noise could be distinguished amid that of the jaguar, the 
owls, the goatsuckers, and frogs. It was a singular and ! 








awful sound, like a suppressed sigh, bursting forth all of a 
sudden, and so loud that you might hear it above a mile off. 
First one emitted this horrible noise, and then another an- 
swered him; and, on looking at the countenances of the 
people round him, Mr. Waterton could plainly see that they 
expected to have a cayman that night. The party were at 
supper, when the Indian said he saw the cayman coming. 


GETTING MEDICAL ADVICE FOR THE SICK C\T.—FROM A PAINTING BY WATTEAU. 


Upon looking toward the place, there appeared something 
on the water like a black log of wood. It was so unlike 
anything alive, that the Englishman doubted if it were a 
cayman ; but the Indian smiled, and said he was sure it was 
one, for he remembered seeing a cayman some years ago, 
when he was in the Essequibo., 
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At last it gradually approached the bait, and the board 
began to move. The moon shone so bright that they could 


41 


found that he had contrived to get the bait from the hook, 
though they had tied it on with string. They had now no 
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distinctly see him open his huge jaws, and take in the bait. 
They pulled the rope. He immediately let drop the bait, 
and then they saw his black head retreating from the board 
to the distance of a few yards, where it remained quite mo- 
tionless. The monster did not seem inclined to advance 
again, and so they finished their supper. In about an 


more hopes of taking a cayman till the return of night. The 
Indian went into the woods and brought back a noble supply 
of game. The rest of the party went into the canoe and 
proceeded up the river to shoot fish, where they got even 
more than they could use. 


The second night's attempt upon the cayman was a repeti- 








AN ECCENTRIC QUEEN.—QUEEN CHRISTINA, OF SWEDEN.—SBE PAGE 45, 


hour’s time he again put himself in motion and took hold of , tion of the first, and was quite unsuccessful. They went 
the bait, but did not swallow it. They pulled the rope | fishing the day after, and returned to experience a third 
again, but with no better success than the first time. He | night’s disappointment. On the fourth day, about four 
retreated as usual, and came back again in about an hour. | o’clock, they began to erect a stage amongst the trees, close 
Thus the party watched till three o’clock in the morning, | to the water’s edge. From this, they intended to shoot an 
when, worn out with disappointment, they went to the ham- | arrow into the cayman. At the end of this arrow was to be 
mocks, turned in, and fell asleep. When day broke, they ' attached a string, which would be tied to the rope; and as 
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soon as the cayman was struck they were to have the canoe ** Daddy Quashi was again beginning to remonstrate, and 
ready, and pursue him in the river. | I chased him on the sandbank for a quarter of a mile. He 


They spent the best part of the fourth night in trying for | told me afterwards, he thought he should have dropped 
the cayman, but all to no purpose. Waterton was now con- down dead with fright, for he was firmly persuaded, if I had 
vinced that something was materially wrong. He showed | caught him,I should have bundled him into the cayman's 
one of the Indians the shark-hook, who shook his head and | jaws. Here, then, we stdbd in silence, like a calm before a 
laughed at it, and said it would not do. When he was a | thunderstorm. They wanted to kill him, and I wanted to 
boy he had seen his father catch the cayman, and on the | take him alive. 
morrow he would make something that would answer. **T now walked up and down the sand, revolving a dozen 

In the meantime they set the shark-hook, but it availed | projects in my head. The canoe was at a considerable dis- 
nothing ; a cayman came and took it, but would not swallow | tance, and I ordered the people to bring it around to the 
it. Seeing it was useless to attend the shark-hook any | place where we were. The mast was eight fect long, and not 
longer, they left it for the night and returned to their ham- | much thicker than my wrist. I took it out of the canoe and 
mocks. Ere the English naturalist fell asleep, he was in- | wrapped the sail round the end of it. Now it appeared clear 
clined to let the Indian try his own plan, | to me, that if I went down upon one knee, and held the mast 

Ia the morning, as usual, they found the bait gone from | in the same position as the soldier holds his bayonet when 
the shark-hook. The Indians went into the forest to hunt, | rushing to the charge, I could force it down the cayman's 
the white men took the canoe to shoot fish and get another | throat, should he come open-mouthed at me. When this 
supply of turtle’s eggs, which they found in great abundance. | was told to the Indians they brightened up, and said they 

The day was now declining apace, and the Indian had | would help me pull him out of the river. 
made his instrument to take the cayman, It was very | ‘ Daddy Quashi hung in the rear. I showed him a large 
simple—there were four pieces of tough, hard wood, a foot | Spanish knife which I always carried in the waistband of 
long, and about as thick as a little finger, and barbed at both | my trousers; it spoke volumes to him, and he shrugged up 
ends; they were tied round the end of the rope in such a | his shoulders in absolute despair. The sun was just peeping 
manner that if the rope be imagined to be an arrow, these | over the high forests on the eastern hills, as if coming to 
four sticks would form the arrow’s head ; so that one end of | look on, and bid us act with becoming fortitude. I placed 
the four united sticks answered to the point of the arrow, | all the people at the end of the rope, and ordered them to 
while the other end expanded at equal distances round the | pull till the cayman appeared on the surface of the water ; 
rope. It was evident that if the cayman swallowed this (the | and then, should he plunge, to slacken the rope, and let him 
other end of the rope, which was thirty yards long, being | go again into the deep. 
fastened to a tree), the more he pulled the faster the barbs | “I now took the mast of the canoe in my hand (the sail 
would shut. Nearly a mile from where they had their ham- | being tied round the end of the mast), and sunk down upon 
mocks, the sandbanks were steep and abrupt, and the river | one knee, about four yards from the water's edge, determin- 
very still and deep; there the Indian fixed the machine, | ing to thrust it down his throat, in case he gave me an 
which hung suspended a foot from the water, and the end of | opportunity, I certainly felt somewhat uncomfortable in 
the rope was made fast to a stake driven well into the sand. this situation. The people pulled the cayman to the sur- 

The Indian then took the empty shell of the land torteise, | face; he plunged furiously as soon as he arrived in these 
and gave it some heavy blows with a stick. Waterton asked | upper regions, and immediately went below again on their 
him why he did that, and he replied that it was to let the | slackening the rope. They pulled again, and out he came 
cayman hear that something was going on. This was an interesting moment. I kept my position firmly, 

Having done this, the party went back to the hammocks. | with my eye fixed steadfastly on him. 

About half-past five in the morning the Indian stole off| ‘By the time the cayman was within two yards of me, I 
silently to take a look at the bait. On arriving at the place, | saw he was in a state of fear and perturbation. I instantly 
he set up a tremendous shout. All now jumped out of their | dropped the mast, and sprang up, and jumped on his back, 
hammocks and ran to him, turning half round as I vaulted, so that I gained my seat, 

They found the cayman, ten feet and a half long, fast to | with my face in a right position. I immediately seized his 
the end of the rope. Nothing now remained to do but to | fore legs, and by main force twisted them on his back ; thus 
get him out of the water without injuring his scales. The | they served me for a bridle.” 
whole party consisted of three Indians from the creek, Mr. The cayman now seemed to have recovered from his sur- 
Waterton’s Indian servant Yan, a negro called Daddy Quashi, | prise, and probably fancying himself in hostile company, 
and a man named James, whom Quashi was instructing in the | began to plunge furiously, and lashed the sand with his long 
art of preserving birds, and powerful tail. Mr. Waterton was out of reach of the 

‘*T informed the Indians,” continues Mr. Waterton, ‘‘that | strokes of it, by being near his head, but the brute made 
it was my intention to draw the cayman quietly out of the | his rider’s seat extremely uncomfortable. 
water, and then secure him. They looked and stared at each The people roared out in triumph, and were so vociferous 
other, and said, ‘I might do it myself, but they would have | that it was some time before they heard their master tell 
no hand in it; the cayman would worry some of us.’ On | them to pull him and his singular beast of burden further 
saying this, they squatted on the grass with the most per- ‘inland. He was apprehensive the rope might break, in 
fect indifference. which case there would have been every chance of. going 

** Daddy Quashi was for applying to our guns, as usual, | under the water with the cayman. 
considering them our best and safest friends. Iimmediately | The people now dragged them above forty yards on the 
offered to knock him down for his cowardice, and he shrunk | sand. ‘‘ It was the first and last time, ‘‘ says Waterton, ‘I 
back, begging that I would be cautious. ever was on a cayman’s back. Should it be asked how 1 man- 

“My Indian was now in conversation with the others, and | aged to keep my seat, I would answer, I hunted some years 
they asked if I would allow them to shoot a dozen arrows | with Lord Dariington’s fox-hounds.” 
into him, and thus disable him. This would have ruined all. | After repeated attempts to regain his liberty, the cayman 
I had come above three hundred miles on purpose to get a | gave in, and became tranquil through exhaustion. They 
cayman uninjured, and not to carry back a mutilated speci- | now managed to tie up his jaws, and firmly secured his fore 
men. I rejected their proposition with firmness, and darted | feet, but they had another severe struggle for superiority be- 
a disdainful eye upon the Indians. fore the huge monster was finally conveyed to the canoe, and 


















































then to the place where they had suspended the hammocks, . 
where, after he was slain, the enthusiastic naturalist com- 
menced dissecting him, thus making a valuable addition to 
scientific knowledge. 


ECCENTRIC QUEEN. 


HE astrologers, in 1626, predicted that 
«a son would be born to the great Gus- | 
tavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, and 
that ill-fortune would attend both 
mother and child. 

It turned out differently. The child 
who came upon the stage was a 
daughter. 

“She will be clever enongh, at all | 

} events,” said Gustavus, ‘for she has | 
already deceived everybody.” 

This daughter, Christina, became 
Queen of Sweden when only five years 
of age. With all her cleverness, how- 
ever, it was not till she was eighteen | 
years old that she assumed the reins 
of government. She was educated on a liberal plan, which 
embraced a wide range of learning. Greek and Latin both 
became familiar to her, she knew several modern languages, 
and investigated the many mysteries of art and philosophy. 
She possessed a strong understanding, and affected an extra- | 
ordinary love of letters, and even of abstract speculation. 

The young queen's learned turn of mind was united to a | 
disposition for manly sports and exercises. Her presence, 
voice, and manners were altogether masculine. She was a 
great horsewoman, and could drive a sledge with the utmost | 
skill and rapidity. Any fare suited her, no matter whether | 
it chanced to be tough beef or the most delicate morsel. 
In conversation, her language was remarkably unfeminine 
and forcible. 

Her dress was very simple. A visitor to her court valued 
her riding-habit at a few shillings. She wore no ornaments. 
Her hair was combed once a week ; but sometimes, when 
engaged on deeper problems than ordinary, she let it go un- 
touched for a fortnight. Her toilet took only a quarter of 
an hour, except on Sundays, when double that time was de- 
voted to it. Her linen was spotted with ink. Once an out- 
spoken friend suggested washing to her as a commendable 
practice. ‘‘ Washing!” she answered ; ‘‘ that’s all very well 
for people who have nothing else to do!” In short, she was 
a blue-stocking of the most severe type. 

But she had some great merits. One of these was her un- 
wearied industry; she loved work, and the more of it she 
had she was the better pleased Twelve hours a day were 
devoted by her to study. If she had five hours of sleep she 
reproached herself next morning for indulging in too great 
luxury. She hated idle people, sham and hypocrisy. Al- | 
though she was below the middle stature, she would have no | 
heels to her shoes, but wore them with even soles, that she 
might not seem one hair's breadth higher than the truth, 

When we have added to the above particulars the fact that 
she was passionate, proud, and revengeful, we have perhaps 
a clear enough idea of the character of Christina, the young 
Queen of Sweden, who was crowned in 1650, under circum- 
stances of more than ordinary splendor and rejoicing. 

As a queen she knew how to keep her people in order. | 
“Tt was a wonderful thing,” says a Flemish writer of her 
time, “to see how, at the very opening of her mouth, every | 
person present trembled. Even the great General Wrangel, | 
who had made all Germany shake in their shoes, was, in the 
presence of this princess, as meek as a lamb.” 

Christina was courted by several princes of Europe. 
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rejected them for various reasons; tha true ones seem to 
have been a sense of superiority, and a desire to rule uncon- 
trolled. Her subjects were anxious for her marriage, and 
urged her acceptance of Charles Gustavus, Duke of Deux 
Ponts, her first cousin. She refused to comply, and, to pre- 
vent the renewal of the suggestion, solemnly appointed 
Charles Gustavus as her successor, 

Very soon she became weary of her position, and disgusted 
with public affairs. The notion then seized her of becom- 
ing the general patroness of learning and learned men. She 
invited to her court men of the first reputation in various 
studies ; they came, and did not fail to celebrate her praises 


| in numberless poems, letters, and other literary productions, 


long since forgotten. 
Amongst the throng was a French physician, Bourdelot, 


| who, by outrageous flattery, quickly attained to the position 


of favorite. When her councillors and the great men of 
the kingdom wished to confer with her majesty, it was im- 


| possible to approach her; Bourdelot was always in the way 


A plot was laid to murder him. He got warning of it, and 
quickly beat a retreat from Sweden, carrying with him not 
less than a hundred thousand crowns. 

The post of court favorite and flatterer was not long un 
occupied. Bourdelot was succeeded by the ambassador of 
Spain, whose influence remained unbounded. The wily 
Spaniard suggested, with many plausible reasons, her becom 
ing a convert to the Church of Rome. Christina listened, 


| and, as we shall see, his words were not without effect. 


Our learned sovereign was not satisfied with a troop of 
philosophers, she must needs surround herself with books, 
manuscripts, medals, and paintings. These she purchased 
at such an enormous expenditure as seriously to injure her 
treasury. Her judgment, too, was occasionally at fault. It 
is told that once, having secured some pictures of Titian at 
extravagant prices, she had them clipped to fit the panels of 
her gallery! 

The nation bore silently at first with this extravagance, no 
one caring to say anything against the daughter of the great 
Gustavus, But, seeing her intercourse with the Spanish 
ambassador and other Catholics, the honest Lutheran 
Swedes spoke out. 

Christina, for her part, grew more tired than ever of 
ruling. ‘‘I never hear but the same thing,” she said, one 
day, with a yawn. ‘Iam sick of hearing the same thing, 
and long for something new.” Rumors of her abdication 
now began to go abroad. 

In 1652 she proposed to resign in favor of her cousin 
The States remonstrated, and “the measure was delayed. 
Two years later she determined that she would have her 
own way, and, right or wrong, retire from business as a 
crowned queen. ‘I have made up my mind,” she wrote, 
‘and do not trouble myself to know, nor do I care, what 
people may say of it.” 

As a preliminary step, she prudently sent to Gothenburg 
more than a hundred cases, containing a vast quantity of 
books, jewelry, gold and silver vases, medals, paintings, 
statues, and rare manuscripts. The Swedes began to think 
that all the wealth of the kingdom was being sent away. 
Then, in February, 1654, she assembled the States General, 
and announced her determination to resign the crown to her 
cousin, Charles Gustavus. She was indifferent, she said, 
what motives might be attributed to her by the world, and 
she begged that her resignation should be simply and speedily 
accepted. ‘‘ Nothing,” she added, ‘‘can induce me to with- 
draw it. All I desire is a guaranteed annual income of two 
thousand rix dollars, and certain lands which I may hold at 
my sovereign disposal.”” She proposed to add some con- 
ditions as to the succession after Charles, but the sensible 
Councilors assured her that Charles Gustavus would himself 
save her all trouble on that head. 
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The Act of Abdication was performed on June 6th, 1654. 
It was an extraordinary spectacle ; a young queen voluntarily 
quitting a throne which she had received from illustrious 
ancestors, and which she had it in her power to make still 
more famous by her own enlightened sway. 

People were early afoot in those days, and Christina ap- 
peared before the Senate at seven o’clock in the morning. 
She wore a plain white dress, over which all the ornaments 
of royalty were placed. Charles Gustavus was dressed in 
black from head to foot. 

The queen sat down for the last time on her silver throne. 
One of the Senators read aloud the Act by which she released 
her subjects from their oath of fidelity, and the conditions 
on which she transferred the crowu to her cousin. 

The landed property which she reserved was specified. 
Christina undertook to do nothing injurious to Sweden ; 
but she was declared free from all control, and she was to 
have entire and absolute authority over her retinue. 

The queen then arose and beckoned to the great officers of 
State to remove from her person the emblems of royalty. 
The sword, the apple, the sceptre, stars, chains, and crosses 
were taken off one by one, and laid on a table at her left 
hand. She then summoned Count Brahe to lift the crown 
from her head. He drew back and positively refused to do 
so. Christina took it off herself, and placed it in his hands ; 
the ceremony was complete. 

Standing on the steps of the throne, in her plain white 
garment, she pronounced her farewell address. She spoke 
with eloquence, though occasionally her voice trembled and 
showed how great an effort it required to restrain her tears, 
Few of the spectators had the same self-control, most of 
them wept outright. 

“*T thank God,” she said, ‘‘ who raised me to be queen 


over so mighty a nation, and who has given me such wonder- | 


ful blessings and successes, I thank the noblemen who pre- 


served the kingdom for me during my minority, and I thank | 


the States for the fidelity they have shown me. In difficult 


times, I have done nothing with which my conscience re- | 


proaches me.” 

She spoke of the great deeds of her father, Gustavus 
Adolphus, and added that in her cousin she presented to 
them a prince who would follow in his footsteps. She 
begged them to show the same fidelity to him that they had 
ever shown to her. 

Last of all, she released them from their oath, and thanked 
them from her heart for their truth and obedience. 

Sundry complimentary addresses followed from members 
of the Senate, and from Charles Gustavus, who even went so 
far as to try and persuade her to resume the symbols of 
royalty which she had just laid down. Christina smiled, 
shook her head, and all present having kissed her hand, she 
was conducted by Charles Gustavus to her private apart- 
ments. ‘‘ There was a pretty struggle on the occasion, but 
Charles, with gentle restraint, led her on his right, and leav- 
ing her at the door of her chamber, proceeded to the door of 
the cathedral, where he was crowned.” 

The coronation of Charles Gustavus was not a grand cere- 
mony, for the ready money of the country was exhausted, 
and Christiana had retained most of the royal finery. She 
was good enough, however, to leave the crown, which piece 
of thoughtfulness, it is to be hoped, was fully appreciated. 

Our heroine was now at liberty to carry out a plan of life 
which imagination had pictured to her as one of true happi- 
ness. The 6th of June was a pouring wet day, but in the 
evening she announced her intention of quitting Upsala. 
Her friends remonstrated. 

“I cannot stay here,” she said, ‘‘ where I was so lately 
a crowned queen.” 

So, in the midst of the rain, carriages were ordered out, 


and she and her retinue were soon hurrying on to Stock- " 


, holm. The report went abroad that she was about to leave 
| Sweden. The peasants grumbled, and urged that she should 
| be detained by force. They were against her squandering 
| their good national dollars in foreign lands. But Christina 
| was not one likely to brook interference. She stayed five 
| days at Stockholm, and then set out to begin her career of 
| wanderer. When she came to a small stream which then 
formed the boundary between Sweden and Denmark, she 
descended from her carriage and leaped across. 

“‘T am free at last,” she said, ‘‘and out of a country to 
| which I hope never to return.” 
| On entering Danish territory, she disguised herself as a 
| man, and took the name of Count Dohna. She probably 
did this not only to escape impertinent curiosity, but also to 
| avoid the danger she might have incurred from traveling 
| with few attendants. She wore a man’s wig, and had her 
| own hair cut off. Her valet deplored the loss of her luxuri- 
| ous tresses, but she told him to go on cutting. 
| ‘Do you think,” she said, ‘‘ that I care about a head of 

hair, when I have just parted with a kingdom ?” 

She fancied that, in her new garb and under her assumed 
name, she was unobserved. But it was not so. This is 
shown by a highly romantic incident which now happened ; 
we give it as related by Madame du Noyer in her ‘‘ Lettres 
Galantes.”” The Queen of Denmark, hearing of the pres- 
ence of Christina at an inn, disguised herself as a servant, 
and in that character waited upon the ex-queen. Christina 
laid no restraint either on her tongue or on her conduct, and 
her majesty of Denmark both heard and saw strange things. 
The errant lady spoke with entire unreserve of the King of 
Denmark, and made such remarks upon his character as were 
far from likely to please his royal consort, waiting there in 
| short bodice and clean apron. We are inclined to suspeci 

that Christina was not altogether unconscious of the identity 
| of the scarlet-cheeked fille de chambre. 

The ex-queen, having dined, left the inn. The queen in 
disguise then ordered one of Christina’s pages to tell his 
mistress that she had done great injustice to the King of 
| Denmark. The page obeyed, and on hearing his mess2ge, 

Christina laughed aloud, and exclaimed : 
| ‘* What! was that servant girl who was standing there all 
dinner-time the Queen of Denmark? Well, there has hap- 
pened to her what often happens to curious people—they 
hear more than is agreeable to them. It is entirely her own 
fault ; for as I have not the gift of divination, I did not look 
for her under such a dress as that !” 
| She rode on with her little troop from town to town in 
| what Dr. Doran calls ‘‘impudent independence.” On the 
| 81st of July she arrived at Munster. Her dress was then 
| that of a French gentleman ; she wore the hat and large 
| boots which were fashionable in those days, a black wig re- 
placed her own fair hair, a carbine was flung over her shoul- 
| der, and a sword hung from the other. 

From Munster she proceeded to Antwerp, still disguised. 
| On the way she fell in with a pretty girl, and thought it 
a pleasant jest to pretend to make love to her. But we shall 
pass over that incident, and land our ex-queen within tho 
walls of Antwerp. 

Whenever she got there, her disguise was laid aside, and 
safe on Spanish territory, Christina breathed more freely. 
She had leisure to look about her and mature her plans for 
| the future. Visits were paid to her by all the authorities. 
| It was remarked that she began to lay great stress on eti- 

quette, a subject to which, when on the throne, she had been 
exceedingly inattentive. One of her biographers ventures 
, on an explanation of the change. 
| ‘The reigning queen of a country,” was not likely to re- 
, ceive slights. A wandering queen, without a crown, might 
, not get all the respect which she claimed, and could certainly 
afford less to overlook any attacks on her dignity.” 
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She left Antwerp. 
and she was received there with great pomp. 








Brussels was her next halting-place, 






name of ‘*Christina,” encircled with laurels. 
must have been known that she cared little for the pleasures 


of the table, the country far and near was ransacked for 
They sent ‘‘to Bruges for capons, to | 
the city of Ghent for veal, to Antwerp for fish, to Mons for | in your militia, without knowing what he was about !” 


rarity and variety 
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mutton, to Ardennes for venison, to Lille and Tournay for 
poultry of all sorts.” 

This display of hospitalities on the part of the Roman 
Catholic authorities in the Netherlands is easily explained. 
Our Protestant and strong-minded heroine was going to be- 
come one of themselves. The night after Christina’s arrival 
was Christmas Eve, and before a small but illustrious assem- 
bly she abjured the Lutheran faith, and was received into 
the Roman Catholic Church. It is little wonder, then, that 
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The city was 
illuminated, and at the gate by which she entered there was 
. firework display representing two angels supporting the 
Though it 
| sign of the cross. 
| and was reckoned a superstitious usage. 





, there should have been extravagant demonstrations of joy 


and that all the artillery of the city should have announced 


| to the world that she had received absolution. 


Christina now remembered an event connected with her 
baptism. The Lutheran minister had signed her with the 
This was contrary to ordinary custom, 


‘*O Lord !” she wrote, with enthusiasm, ‘‘ he enrolled me 
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THE TALBOT DIAMONDS.—‘‘ AT THE BOTTOM OF THE STEE? HILL WAS A WRECKED CARRIAGE, AND HALF-WAY UP WAS THE INSENSIBLE 
FORM OF MR. TALBOT, AND A YOUNG LADY WAS COMING TO HIS RELIEF. 


—SEE PAGE 47, 


But she was not a red-hot convert. When the ceremony 
of Christmas Eve was over, her new friends must have been 
greatly edified by her lively career. 

‘* My occupations,” she says herself, ‘‘are eating, drinking, 
sleeping, studying, a little gossiping, laughing, going to the 
play, and passing life agreeably. In short, I no longer 
listen to sermons—I have done with preachers. According 
to Solomon (for all the rest is folly), it is our common duty 
to live happily, eating, drinking, and singing.” 
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For several months she remained at Brussels, but on the , 


22d of September, 1655, she took her departure, after dis- 
tributing presents in a most extravagant fashion. 
was not one of her virtues. 

Her steps were now turned towards Rome. When she 
arrived at Inspruck, she made public confession for the first 
time, of her belief in the Catholic faith. She entered the 
cathedral in plain black silk, wearing no ornament except a 
splendid diamond cross. She knelt at the altar, and read 
ber profession of faith. 

The journey to Rome was a triumph, and by the time she 
reached the Eternal City, she was heartily sick of the fétes 
and fireworks, illuminations and triumphal arches. It was 
on the 19th of December that she first saw Rome. When 
her public entrance was over—a splendid affair, ever to be 
remembered for its rich dresses, garlands of flowers, and 


Economy 


and she had duly and reverently kissed the pontiff’s slipper, 
Curistina settled down to the examination of the antiquities 
of the neighborhood. Her extensive reading enabled her 
fully to appreciate these, and looking at old.buildings and 
monuments the time went quickly past. She gave some 
attention to works of modern art. A deep impression was 
made upon her by a statue of Truth, by Bernini, a seulptor 
then at the height of his fame. 
times, ‘‘ Ah! how beautiful !” 

“God be praised,” said a cardinal, “ that your Majesty 
loves the truth, which personages of your rank seldom care 
ubout.” 

“That is very likely,” replied Christina, ‘‘ for the truth is 
not always of marble.” 

The Pope soon found that*his latest important convert 
might occasionally be troublesome. ‘‘The newly -caught 
lamb,” says Dr. Doran, ‘was rather difficult to manage. 
She word talk at mass. 
cardinals langh. The Pope sent her a rosary, and intimated 
that she might so employ it as to find occupation for her 
mind at divine service. 


She exclaime.” several 


’ 


and flung it aside with a sneer.’ 

She next got into a dispute with some of her attendants. 
Then she took offence at the want of sympathy shown to her 
by the Roman nobility ; and at last was glad to leave Rome, 
and pay a visit to the court of France. 

We may here give a description of our eccentric heroine, 
written by the Duke of Guise, who was sent to meet her at 
Marseilles. 

**She is not tall,” he records, ‘‘ but well made; her arm is 
handsome ; her hand white and well-formed, but more like 
2% man’s than a woman’s. One shoulder is rather higher 
than the other; but she conceals the defect so well with her 
strange dress and movements, that one might make a bet 
about it. Her face is long, and all her features. are strongly 
marked ; her nose is aquiline, her mouth large, but not un- 
pleasant ; and her teeth are pretty good. 

‘* Her eyes are beautiful, and full of animation. Her com- 
plexion is good, and she has an extraordinary head-dress. 
This is a man’s wig, made very large and high in front. 


uses men’s boots, and has the voice and manners of a man. 
She is very polite, and speaks eight languages well, and par- 
ticularly French, as if she had been born in Parijs. 
knows more than all our Academy and the Sorbonne put to- 
gether. 
everything else. 


person. 


**T am to accompany her to Paris, so you will be able to 
I do not think I have omitted 
anything from her portrait, except that she sometimes wears 


judge of her for yourself. 


a sword and a baff jerkin.’ 


| was a cold-blooded and cruel affair. 
| summoned into a gallery of the palace of Fontainebleau, let- 


She laughed herself, and made the | 


Christina received it with a jest, | 


She 
wears a great deal of powder, and seldom any gloves; she 


She 
She is an admirable judge of paintings, and of 


She knows more of the intrigues of our 
Court than I do myself—in fact, she is an extraordinary | 
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When Christina arrived at the court of Louis XIV. she 
was received with a considerable show of respect. The 
Parisians, however, in their light-hearted way, criticised her 
as she passed through the streets, langhed at her strange 
dress and uneurled wig, and said that she was very like ‘a 
half - tipsy gypsy.” 

In Paris she courted the learned, but at last she excited 
general horror by an action for which, in perhaps any other 
country, she would have been punished by death. This 
was the murder of an Italian, Monaldeschi, her Master of 
Horse, who had betrayed some secrets intrusted to him. It 
The unhappy man was 


ters were then shown to him, at the sight of which he turned 
| pale, and entreated for mercy; but he was stabbed by two 


| of Christina’s own domestics, in an apartment adjoining that 
grotesque doings—and when Alexander VII. had been seen, | 


in which she herself was. 

The French court was justly offended at this atrocious 
deed. She was no longer welcomed to Versailles, and the 
Queen of France could not patiently hear her name uttered. 
It was prudent, therefore, for her to leave France, and Chtis- 
| tina made her way back to Rome early in May, 1658. 

At Rome she resumed her studies in arts and sciences, 
filling up her odd moments by writing to Sweden complain- 
ing about her annuity, which was paid with great irregu- 
larity. Tranquillity was not possible for her; she was now 
always quarreling with somebody, from the Pope down- 
wards, and on all sorts of questions. 

In 1669, Charles Gustavus, her cousin, died. She then 
made a journey to Sweden, where she found her old subjects 
anything but well disposed towards her and her adopted 
creed. They refused to confirm her revenues, suppressed 
her chapel, and positively forbade the celebration of mass in 
| any place where she might be residing within the realm. 
Some were afraid that she had an eye on the crown, but she 
| relieved hersalf of all such suspicions by executing a second 
| renunciation. 

She returned to Rom», busied herself in pclitical intrigues. 
and tried to puzzle the philosophers who frequented her 
soirées by asking questions which they could not answer, 
After a few years she set out again for her native land, but 
' never entered it, owing to her former subjects stipulating 

that she was to have no priest in her train, and was not to 
attend mass at any of the ambassadorial chapels. 

Rome again became her residence, and there she followed 

a brilliant career, only interrupted at times by the irregular 
payment of her income, till 1689, when she became seriously 
unwell. On the 19th of April her little court was all about 
her. ‘‘As noon commenced striking, she turned on her 
right side, placed her left hand under her neck, and as the 
iron tongue tolled the last of the twelve, the daughter of the 

_ great Gustavus, the murderess of Monaldeschi, was calmly 
sleeping the sleep of death. 

She was entombed in a robe of gold brocade with a white 
| ground, which a year before she had ordered in anticipation 
| of her end. Her funeral rites were conducted on a scale of 
| extraordinary magnificence. Twenty thousand masses were 

said for the repose of her soul, and funds were bequeathed 
by her will for a mass to be celebrated daily for ever for the 
same purpose. So closed the life of one of the most eccen- 
tric of queens. 


| 
THE TALBOT DIAMONDS. 

A BROWN-STONE front. A fashionably dressed young man 
standing in the doorway; an old man, in equally modern 
attire, mounting the marble steps; and a very plainly- 
dressed young lady passing on the pavement. 

The young man bowed to the young lady, and she timidly 
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acknowledged the salute. The old gentleman took notice , ‘‘ My diamonds! The Talbot diamonds!” he exclaimed to 
of the act, and turned very quickly toward the young lady ; | the wondering Mr. Sanborn. 
but saw only a trim, ladylike figure gliding gracefully down ‘* Well i. 





the street. He turned, quite impatiently, to the young | ‘Left them here ?” articulated the exhausted Talbot. 
man, and asked, sharply : ‘‘ John, who is that ?” ‘* Seen them ?” 
‘* Miss Maggie Osborne, father.” | ‘ Assuredly not, Mr. Talbot. You took them away with 


‘Miss Maggie Fiddlesticks!” exclaimed the old gentleman. | you.” 
‘** What do you mean, sir ?” Mr. Talbot shook his head. 

“That the young lady is named Maggie Osborne,” was “The girl! Where is she ?” 
the quiet reply. ‘You mean Maggie ?” 

‘No trifling !” threatened Mr. Morton Talbot. ‘‘ Now, ‘**T don’t know whether it was Maggie, or Mary, or Betsy, 
what is she ? and who is she ?” | or who; but it’s the one I dealt with.” 

‘Your last question is answered. To the first I will an- | “You refer to Maggie Osborne, I presume,” said Mr. San- 

| 


swer that she is a very charming young lady.” born. ‘She left here soon after you went out, and will not 
‘‘Zounds! You insult me!” exclaimed Pa Talbot, in a | be in the store again for several weeks.” 

rage. ‘‘ Now, sir, once for all! What is that girl? Where PIs Maggie Osborne!” exclaimed Morton Talbot. ‘Gone, 

did you meet her? What are her antecedents ? What is she | too! Depend upon it, she’s got the Talbot diamonds!” 

| Mr. Sanborn stared in blank amazement, and mechanically 


to you ?” 

‘I declare, father, you quite overwhelm me with ques- | gave Morton Talbot Maggie’s address’; and it was rfot until 
tions. Pray excuse me if I ask you to repeat them, one at | Talbot left the store that he fully realized the enormity of 
a time.” the crime with which his trusted employé had been charged. 

“John Talbot, you are insolent!” cried Mr. Talbot, Sr., | He promptly wrote to Maggie, offering sympathy and assist- 
brushing past him. ‘‘Jnsolent/” he repeated, pausing in the | ance, and declaring his belief in her innocence. And that 
hall. ‘* Most confounded insolent! And if I hear any more | was not all. With John Talbot's assistance, a search for 
of it——” the missing diamonds was instituted ; bet Mr. Morton Tal- 

‘* Father, I beg pardon, if I have said anything to wound | bot knew nothing of it, and went on in his own way to 
your feelings,” interrupted John, with a face that was any- | recover the lost gems. 
thing but penitent. 

** Wound my feelings! Don’t you be alarmed! I’m not 
so sensitive as that. But when I ask you a question I want A tone, steep hill. At the bottom a runaway horse and a 
an answer. Now, what is that girl ?” wrecked carriage; half-way up, the insensible form of Mr. 

‘*T fear, father, that I do not quite catch your meaning,” Morton Talbot, so far on his search for Maggie Osborne or 
said John, with a distressed look. the lost diamonds ; at the top, a comfortable farmhouse, and 

“John Talbot, I’m ashamed of you—positively ashamed ! | ® young lady just coming through the gate to Mr. Talbot's 





And I’m growing angry, too! Iam, upon my word! I can | relief. 
endure but little more—very little. Now, for the last time, Help was near, and with very little delay the unfortunate 
is she respectable ?” Talbot was safely ensconced between two white sheets in the 


‘‘Father, you do me injustice.” good housewife’s spare bed. 

**T don’t know about that. To tell the truth, I wouldn’t His senses came back to him at last, and his first words 
like to take much stock in your ‘ respectable’ acquaintances. | Were : 
But, about this girl. What is her standing? There’s no ‘* What a tremendous hill!” 


use asking about her money, for her dress speaks for itself.” Then he bethought him of his errand, and startled the 
“‘Lam not so sure of that,” said John. ‘I’ve seen her | young lady in attendance by asking, abruptly: 
with wealth enough about her to make a dozen men rich— ‘What would you do to a young lady, if she stole your 
yet she always dresses very plain.” diamonds from you ?” 
‘Does, eh? Eccentric, no doubt. But that makes no ‘*Never having been the owner of diamonds, I cannot 


difference. You know what my wishes are, so you can banish | say,” replied the young lady; ‘‘ but I believe I should, first 
all thoughts of Miss—Miss—Maggie—Osborne from your | Of all, get the diamonds.”. + 
mind. As for your falling in love with every pretty face you **Zounds !” exclaimed Talbot. ‘And that’s just what I 
see, I’ll not have it!” willdo. By-the-way, do you know a person named Maggie 
John was about to reply, but the look of consternation | Osborne ?” 
that became suddenly visible on Mr. 'Talbot’s face checked “T do.” 
him. “Ts it possible ?” exclaimed Mr. Talbot, as though it were 
** What is it ?” he asked, hurriedly. the strangest thing in the world. ‘‘ Well, you are the first 
‘‘The diamonds—the Talbot diamonds !” one. If I’ve asked one, I have a hundred, and nobody knew 
‘* What of them, father ?” the little thief.” 
‘“‘Gone! Lost!” gasped the old gentleman. ‘“Itookthem, | ‘‘ The what, sir ?” 
several days ago, to Sanborn’s to be reset, and got them | ‘‘Thief! She stole the Talbot diamonds, and I'm after 
again—or thought I did—not two hours ago! I must have | her!” 
left them, after all. I'll go right back and see, for there’sa | ‘‘Why! why! I'm astonished! I knew Maggie had a 
fortune in those Talbot diamonds !” very taking way, but I never supposed she would go so far 
as that.” 
‘Nor nobody else,” grumbled Talbot. ‘‘ There’s my boy, 
Hatr an hour later. John, won't believe a word of it. He’s after her a 
An elegant Broad Street store. “Two after her? Poor Maggie! She'll be caught, 
Mr. Sanborn behind the counter, and Mr. Talbot, Sr., be- | surely !” 
fore it. ‘‘No, no, no!” interrupted Talbot; ‘‘not about the dia- 
Mr. Talbot was puffing like a spent horse, for no grass | monds; but he wants her for a wife !” 


had grown under his feet while hurrying back for those “‘Oh! that’s funny, now—isn't it 7 Of course you'll not 
diamonds, allow it ?” 
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** Just let him try it!” replied Talbot, with a meaning | 
smile. 
‘*No, I knew you wouldn't. It would be scandalous. But | 
you probably would not care so much if she hadn’t stole 
your diamonds? Maggie is quite a nice girl, they say.” 

“‘Well, no. John has always been a good boy, and if he 
really liked a good, respectable girl, and wanted to marry her, 
I don’t know as I should say much against it. But such a 
creature! Bah! John's a fool!” 

“How curious. But if she proves her innocence. For | 
instance, if you should learn that she had not touched your 
diamonds at all, and your son still wanted to marry her, you 
would not object. 

**No, I wouldn't,” replied Talbot—at the same time he 
was thinking, ‘‘I'Tl be safe enough, for there’s not the least 
doubt of her guilt. And I guess I'll promise further, for I 


.) 


really like this girl. It won't do any harm, any way, to give 


her a good opinion of me.” 


| 
| 
| 
Of course you wouldn't.” | 
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‘What! Mercy! What is it?” 
‘The Talbot diamonds, father.” 
“Hanged if you aren’t right!” exclaimed Pa Talbot. 


‘*Where did you get them ?” 


‘After getting the diamonds from Mr. Sanborn’s, you 


changed coats, and left the gems in one of the pockets.” 


THE PEST OF THE NEIGHBORHOOD. 


repeated ; “‘and more than that, I would give them a good | 


setting up in life. I’m able, and I would do it, too.’ 


‘*Thank you, father,” were the words that came in answer | 
to his; and, looking toward the door, he saw John standing | 


there. ‘I overheard your promise, father,” continued John, 


| deserve anything better. 


‘‘and I think I shall be safe enough to set the wedding-day | 


just a month hence.” 

‘“Humph! Don't count your chicks t.0 soon, That Mag- 
gie Osborne never will be your wife.” 

** Not until she, or some one else, proves her innocence.” 

** You'll be in your grave long before that, boy.” 

‘*My demise will be speedy, then,” said John, taking 
something from his pocket. ‘‘See the proofs!” 


**Confound my carelessness !”” 


“<*Tt’s an ill wind——.’ You know the rest, father. I 


| shall hereafter prize the Talbot diamonds for all they are 


worth. Your promise——” 
**Promise! I was only joking, boy. 
should marry that Osborne girl. 
earnest ?” 
‘Really, I thought of little else but the promise. That 
holds good yet, from the fact that we have a witness to it. 
Don't you think so, Maggie ?” 


I never meant you 
You didn’t think I was in 


‘‘Maggie! Not Maggie Osborne ?” asked the old gentle- 


“No, I wouldn't object,” he | man, scrutinizing the young lady, who was blushing and 


smiling very prettily. 

‘** Miss Maggie Osborne, father.” 

‘“‘Drat me for a fool !” growled Pa Talbot. “I’m a dblin- 
dering fool! and a blockhead ! and blind as a bat! I don’t 
Here, Maggie, take the Talbot 
diamonds, and John, too! I’ve not another word to say 
against it. And all I ask of you is, if you ever find a bigger 
numskull than old Morton Talbot, give him the diamonds, 
and ask no questions.” 





Tue idle, who are neither wise for this world nor th: 
next, are emphatically fools at large. 
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ICEBERGS. 


3y Proressor Curves A. Joy. 


Tue gradual disappearance of whales from off the coast of 


New England compelled the intrepid fishermen to extend | 


their voyages further to the North until by degrees they 
approached Greenland. These early voyagers encountered 
great masses of floating ice which interposed insurmounta- 


ble obstacles to their attempts to penetrate nearer to the | 


Pole. They brought back such reports of the terrific gran- 
deur of the scenery of that region that it was not long before 


scientific exhibitions were fitted out for more accurate ex- | 
Very little was at first known as to the origin of | 
these ice mountains as they were called, and it is only within | 


ploration. 


comparatively recent times that accurate information has 
been obtained. According to Tyndall, the snows from the 
mountains of the interior slide into the valleys and fill them 
with ice. Glaciers or ice rivers are thus formed, some of 
them equal in size to the largest rivers. The current that 
moves the frozen mass onward of course does not compare 
to that of an unfrozen river, but it moves gradually and 
steadily on, the top more rapidly than the bottom, often 
through a bed in some high rocky plateau that inclines 
gradually to the seacoast. At the mouth of this river, or 
glacier, where it is above the level of the sea, the ice is grad- 
ually pushed 
out by the force 
of the mass be- 
hind, and hangs 
threateningly 
over the water. 
When the angle 
of the protrud- 
ing part be- 
comes 


an hd 
4 


acute, and 
mass gets be- 
yond the centre 


of gravity, it 


FALL OF ICEBERG FROM MOUTH OF ELEVATED 


denl y; 
GLACIER, 


fearful velocity into the water below, to rise and float off 
if there is depth enough ; to ground, or pack with other ice 
if the place is shallow or already clogged up. Dr. Scoresby 
mentions having seen several ice rivers which measured 
forty or fifty miles in length and nine or ten in breadth, 
while the precipice formed by their fall into the sea was 
sometimes upwards of four or five hundred feet high. 

It is very dangerous to approach these cliffs of ice, as 
every now and then huge masses detach themselves from 
the face of the crystal sides and topple over into the water. 
The doom of any ship which happened to be passing would 
be sealed in a moment. 

But the sight is grand, where witnessed at a safe distance. 
Not only are masses of ice hurled from a great height but 
huge rocks are also brought down with a thundering boom 
by the avalanches. 
such forces. 
Sometimes the 
glaciers reach 
the sea, nearly 
on a level, enter 
it, after plowing 
up its bottom 
into deep val- 
leys, until final- 
ly unable to 
resist the strain 


A ship would be a mere shell against 


ICEBERGS DETACHING FROM LOWER GLACIERS. 


very | 
the | 


breaks off sud- | 
and | 
plunges with | 


, imposed by their own weight and the lapping of the waves, 
they break across and discharge vast masses into the ocean. 
Some of these run aground on adjacent shores and remain 

| lodged for years; others escape southward until they are 

dissolved in the warm waters of the Atlantic. Dr. Kane con- 
siders the most remarkable place for the genesis of icebergs 
on the face of the globe to be at Jacob’s bight in about lati- 
tude 71 deg., and longitude 56 deg. From Labrador the ice 
is floated with the currént past Newfoundland, and meeting 
near the Great Bank the warming influences of the Gulf 

Stream, it usually disappears about latitude 42 deg. A scene 

oft Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, portrayed by our artist on 

page 55 gives a view of a group of icebergs by no means 
unusual in those parts. 

In the Summer season the vessels which cross the Atlantic 
often come in close proximity with the floating ice, and not 
unfrequently they are crushed between two mountains of 
| ice, or are wrecked against the precipitous sides of the walls 
| of ice. It is believed that many ships, of which all traces 
| have been lost, have been wrecked at sea by collision with 
| some gigantic icebergs. In order to avoid this danger the 
| steamers take the Southern route across the ocean, although 
it is somewhat longer. 

The floating masses of ice assume a great variety of forms. 
Some cover hundreds of squaré miles, and are spread out like 
sheets and rise only a few feet above the water. In this 
condition they are called fields of ice, or ice-floes. The sur- 
face of the sheets are often diversified by projections above 
| the general level in the form of hummocks ; the pieces of 
| ice are forced up by the floes pressing against each other, 
|} and are some- 
times in the 
| 


| 


form of great 
slabs supported 
by one edge. 
Dr. Kane no- 
ticed that they 
became bent 
by their own 
weight, even 
when the ther- 
mometer con- 
tinues far below the freezing point. The usual form of ice- 
bergs is pyramidal, with high, nearly vertical, walls sloping 
_ down ; but they frequently exhibit the most fantastic forms, 
particularly when they have been long exposed to the action 
of the waves and the sun. No wonder the early navigators 
who ventured out into the northern seas, brought back the 
descriptions that figure in the popular medimval accounts 
of St. Brendan’s voyage. 

A berg with small lakes contained in fissures and indenta- 
tions made by the sun and sudden shocks, and supplied with 
water by rain and melted snow, is but one of the many fea- 
tures of this glacial wonder. The water is fresh and pure, 

; and navigators in these regions depend upon it for drink- 

| ing purposes, 
anchoring their 
vessels at the 

of the 
bergs for secu- 
rity against 
drifting floes. 

Estimates of 

| the size of ice- 
bergs are neces- 
‘sarily rnde, 
from their ir- 
| regular shape, 
and the risk of 
venturing on 


base 


A BERG, WITH! SMALL LAKES OF FRESH WATER. 
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them to take accurate measurement, even of the part above 
the water line. As only one-cighth of the mass is seen 
above the surface of the sea and seven-eizhths is concealed, 
it follows that an iceberg three hundred feet above the sur- 
face must ex- 
tend two thou- 
sand one hun- 
dred feet below, 
and possess a 
total height of 
two thousand 
four hundred 
feet. Masses of 
ice of such pro- 
portions well 
deserve the 
name of ice- 





Y 
bergs. SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF ICE. 


Dr. Hayes 
measured an iceberg in Baffin’s Bay which was three hun- 


dred and fifty feet above the sea and three-fourths of a | 


mile long. Its total height was two thousand eight hun- 
dred feet and its volume twenty-seven thousand million 
cubic feet. One can imagine with what startling sensations 
the crews of ships must regard such a monster moving to- 
ward them. If they are sometimes paralyzed with fear, 
there is some excuse for their insubordination. The great 
Humboldt Glacier, connecting Greenland and Washington 
Land, shows a solid glassy wall three hundr.d feet above the 
sea, with an un- 
known depth 
beneath, while 
its curved face, 
bowed out by 
pressure from 
behind, extends 
sixty miles in 
length. Myste- 
rious warm cur- 
rents in the 
ocean some- 
times strike 
these icebergs 
in a weak spot, 
and where the 
berg is long 
subjected to it a tunnel will be hollowed through, the water 
line being about the centre. 

The marvelous shapes of some of the icebergs, as photo- 
graphed by the artist Bradford, have attracted much atten- 
tion, and it is well that photography was resorted to, as it 
would have been difficult to believe that the sketches had 
not been greatly exaggerated. 

They show the water lines made by the action of the sur- 
face of the ocean, at different periods, for these masses of ice 
are constantly changing form and position. When they 
enter a warmer current, and the mass below the surface is 
melted away so as to di turb the equilibrium, or when by 
collision with other bergs enough is broken off below, the 
whole mass will turn over, and sway to and fro till it settles 
at last according to its centre of gravity. 

The lines made while the sea was beating its base are now 
shown in other parts of the mass. So, too, when the top has 
been reduced in bulk, and the berg rises and show successive 
water lines. 

Dumont d’Urville, who, after escaping innumerable dan- 
gers in his extensive voyages around the world, was destined 
to perish in a railway disaster at Versailles in 1842, gives an 
interesting account of the icebergs encountered by him in the 
Antarctic Circle. His vessel was sometimes complete.y sur- 





SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF ICE. 








rounded, and as there are often eddies around the ice there 
was danger of being drawn against them with crushing force, 

He gives the following interesting account of the height 
of these ice cliffs : 

“The walls of these blocks of ice far exceed our masts 
and rigging in height; they overhang our ships, the dimen- 
sions of which seem ridiculously curtailed. We seem to be 
traversing the narrow streets of sume city of giants. At the 
foot of these immense monuments we sometimes perceive 
vast caverns hollowed by the waves, which wash in them 
with a crashing tumult. From the summit of these ice 
mountains, numerous brooks fed by the melting ice pro- 
duced by the heat of a January sun, throw themselves in 
cascades into the icy sea.” 

The contrast presented by these mountains of ice to the 
slender ships filled the crew with terror, as they could only 
see two immense walls of ice, which sent back the orders o! 
the officers in startling echoes. 

D’Urville saw one glacier in the Southern ocean thirteen 
miles long, with vertical walls one hundred feet high. Dr. 
Kane in his cruise in the Arctic seas counted two hundred 
and eighty in sight at one time, most of which exceeded two 
hundred and fifty feet in height, and some even three hun- 
dred feet. 

By means of these icebergs a large quantity of water is 
returned to the ocean. If it were not for the movement of 
the glaciers vast accummulations of snow and ice would be 
piled mountains high in the Polar regions, but fortunately 
the frozen rivers flow steadily into the ocean and the ice- 
bergs as they float into warmer water melt sway and they 
restore the equilibrium in Nature. Icebergs also perform 
an important part in varying the surface of the earth by 
transporting great quantities of boulders, gravel, and sand to 
distant points. 

Captain Scoresby describes a large iceberg drifting along 
locked with earth and rocks, conjectured to be from 50,000 10 
10),09) tons—.n1 other observers speak of millions of tons 
of stone and other solid mutter carried by the ice. Sueh 
bodies, weighing hundreds of millions of tons, moved on by 
a broad carrent of water, exert a power against obstacles of 
which wea can form little idea. In their action upon the 
bottom of the sea, many geologists recognize a repetition of 
the phenomena accompanying the distribution of the drift 
formation and the production of its sands and gravels and 
rounded boulders. 

Dr. Kine remarks of the display of power exhibited by 
the movement of these huge bodies as follows : ‘‘ Nothing 
can be more imposing than the rotation of a berg. I have 
often watched one rocking it§ earth-stained sides in steadily 
deepening curves, as if to gather energy for some desperate 
gymnastic feat; and then turning itself slowly over in a 
monster somersault, and vibrating as its head rose into the 
new element, like a leviathan shaking the water from its 
crest. It was impossible not to have suggestions thrust 
upon me of their agency in modifying the geological dis- 
position of the earth’s surface.” 

Wherever the bergs are dissolved, it is evident that the 
‘*moraine ” will fall to the bottom of the sea. ‘In this 
manner,” says Lyell, ‘‘ may submarine valleys, mountains, 
and platforms become strewed over with gravel, sand, mud, 
and scattered blocks of foreign rock, of a nature perfectly 
dissimilar from all in the vicinity, and which may have been 
transported across unfathomable abysses. If the bergs hap- 
pen to melt in still water, so that the earthy and stony mate- 
rials may fall tranquilly to the bottom, the deposit will 
probably be unstratified, like the terminal moraine of a 
glacier ; but w .enever the materials are under the influence 
of a current of water as they fall, they will be sorted and ar- 
ranged according to their relative weight and size, and there- 
fore more or less perfectly stratified. There can be little doubt 
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that icebergs often 
break off the peaks 
and projecting 
points of submarine 
mountains, and 
must grate upon and 
polish their surface, 
furrowing or 
scratching them 
precisely the same 
way as the glaciers 
act on the solid 
rocks over which 
they are propelled.” 
In addition to rocks 
and trees, sand and 
mud which are car- 
_ Tied to distant points 
by icebergs, the 
same means of trans- 
portation has had an 
important influence 
in the distribution “a 
of animals on the 0a — 
globe. Polar bears 
are known to have 
been frequently drifted on the ice from Greenland to 
Iceland. ‘‘ Near the coast of Greenland,” observes Captain 
Scoresby, ‘‘they have been seen on the ice in such quan- 
tities, that they were compared to flocks of sheep on 4 
common ; and bears are often found on field ice, above two 
hundred miles from the shore.” ‘‘ Wolves, in the Arctic 
regions, often venture upon the ice near the shore for the 
purpose of preying upon young seals, which they surprise 
when asleep. When these icefloes get detached, the wolves 
are often carried out to sea, and though some may be drifted 
to islands or continents, the greater part of them perish, and 
have been often heard in this situation howling dreadfully, 
as they die of famine.” Hence these ice- floes are often 
scenes of active hunts and stirring adventures. The -seals 
and walruses bask on them, offering inducements to the 
hardy Esquimaux or Labrador fishermen or the crews of 
arctic whalers, who run their frail boats or kayaks or canoes 
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TUNNELED ICEBERG, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 





BERG WITH THE TOF MELTED OFF, SHOWING EMERGENCE OF TUNNEL AND ANCIENT WATER LINES. 





around the tossing bergs and floes to surprise their prey. 
There are dangers not only of being crushed by the moving 
ice, or falling into the chasms that yawn suddenly as the ice 
parts, but of being attacked by the walruses, who, when har- 
assed, often prove dangerous, and will sometimes attack a 
boat. 

Martens tells us that after wounding a walrus, the whole 
herd surrounded his boat, some endeavoring to tear off the 
sides with their tusks, others raising themselves by the gun- 
wale in their effort to reach the crew. The crew, ill pre- 
pared for the sudden attack, had great difficulty in beating 
them off with the spears and oars, the only means they had 
for defense. 

In northern seas the icebergs, less affected by the heat, 
last for centuries. and have thus at times treasured up for 
science relics cf the primeval world. 

It is not a hundred years since Schumachoff, a Siberian, 
was rowing his boat in and out 
among the icebergs which had 
grounded at the mouth of the 
river Lena, where he discovered a 
rifammoth imbedded in a huge 
block of ice, in which, no doubt, 
it had been frozen up unnum- 
bered and forgotten ages ago. 

The old hunter landed on the 
shore of this’ silent sea, which 
was strewn with the bones and 
tusks of extinct animals—wrecks 
of an ancient world, remains of 
monsters that had basked in the 
sunshine hundreds of years, no 
doubt, before the pointed Pyra- 
mids darkened the sands of 

{gy pt—Schumachoff landed, but 
did not know what to make of it. 

With a mingled feeling of 
curiosity and fear, he walked 
among the blocks of ice until he 
came to the foot of a rock ; this 
he climbed, thinking he might 
get a better view of the frozen-up 
and gigantic mystery. He de- 
scended no wiser, for he only 



























































































































































































































































DESTRUCTION OF THE PACKET SHIP ‘‘JOUN RUTLEDGE" BY AN ICEBERG IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN, FEBRUARY 207a., 1806. 
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AMONG TILE ICEBERGS IN TRINITY BAY. 


looked down upon the same huge object, which showed its | out the head nor tail of the huge dark mass imbedded in 
bared back where the ice had melted away, and which 


looked like a vessel turned keel upward. 


make out what 
it was—either 
when viewed 
from the front, 
sideways, or 
from the rock 
that over- 
looked this— 
the last of the 
‘gigantic  ele- 
phants, whose 
tusks often 
measured four- 
teen feet in 
length, and 
whose heavy 
tramp had 
shaken the 
surface of the 
earth undated 
centuries ago 
—was impris- 
oned. 
Old Schum- 
achoff could 
neither make 


He could not 


the ice; so, picking up a tusk here and there that had been 
washed on the beach from out the depths of the arctic seas, 


BROKEN BORG, SHOWING WATDR LINES THROWN OUT LEVEL.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY W. BRADFORD. 


in which the 
remains of 
thousands of 
mammoths 
and mastodons 
are buried, he 
jumped into 
his boat again, 
and rowed his 
way back along 
those silent 
and solitary 
shores to the 
borders of 
Lake Oncoul, 
where he had 
left his wife 
and family, 
and with them 
he spent the 
long Siberian 
Winter. 
Spring came, 
and t!ere were 
many hungry 
mouths to fill, 


is 
‘a 
; by 
i 
% 
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SHEETS OF SNOW DISSOLVING 


and but little to fill them with ; so the old hunter launched 
his boat once more, kissed and bade his family good-by, then 
pushed off again'for the peninsula of Tamut, in the hope 
that during the long Winter months the stormy old sea 
might have tossed out of its depths and forever-hidden 
treasure-houses a few more of the bleached bones of the ex- 
tinct monsters of the early world. Great was his surprise 
when he found the ice had partially melted from the huge 
block which had so much puzzled him, and now revealed the 
side and one of the giant tusks of a huge animal covered 
with hair ; such a monster as no mortal eye had ever looked 
upon for centuries before. He rowed back quicker than he 
came, and did not stop to hunt after any fossil tusks, so 
great was his alarm, to tell his friends the discovery he had 
made, and to ask their opinion of it. 

Great was the gossip, and many the guesses of the Tungu- 
sian hunters, who visited Schumachoff’s hut on the border 
of the lake during the follow- 
ing Winter, and who received 
the news of his discovery with 
sorrow, while their reception of 
it filled him with grief. 

They had heard, they said, 
old men talk of an older man 
who, some centuries ago, saw & 
similar monster imbedded in 
the ice on the same shore, 
though none of it was laid bare, 
like the one he had seen, and 
that the old man and his family 
had died speedily after he had 
seen it. 

There was no doubt but that 
it was the same mammoth 
which Schumachoff had dis- 
covered, and which was now 
half denuded of its icy cover- 
ing. These old men prognos- 
ticated only evil and future 
calamity to Schumachoff and 
his family. He grew soalarmed 
that he became ill, and was 
unable for many long months 


AND SLIDING DOWN A BERG.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY W. BRADFORD. 





to resume his occupation of 
fossil-hunting. 

During the fever he fell into, 
he did nothing but rave about 
the huge monster he had dis- 
covered, and which he was 
afraid would break out of its 
icy house, swim across, and 
carry off both himself and 
family. The poor old hunter 
never dreamed that it had been 
dead and imprisoned there 
hundreds of years. 

A cold, stormy Summer, 
which scarcely thawed an inch 
off the icy shroud of the mam- 
moth, together with two Win- 
ters, had rolled away since the 
old hunter last looked upon his 
monster ; and four long years 
had now passed since Schuma- 
choff first saw it, dark and 
indistinct, in its icy house ; so 
he rowed home again, seeing 
no more than he had before- 
time done—namely, a portion 
of one of its huge tusks and a 
part of its side. The fifth year he had better luck. The 
Summer was warmer, and the ice which lay under the 
mammoth, and had propped up his huge bulk through the 
long Winters and Summers of so many. departed centuries, 
now melted and gave way. The chief support was gone, 
and down toppled this giant of the old world on his side, 
where he lay like a fallen Titan on the sand, brought down 
by his overwhelming weight. 

The wish of the persevering hunter was now all but grati- 
fied, though there was too great a mass of ice over the mam- 
moth’s head to get at both his tusks ; so Schumachoff waited 
patiently until the month of March, in 1804, when he met 
with his reward, sawed off the enormous tusks of ivory, put 
them into his boat, rowed home with them, and, finally. 
found a purchaser in a merchant, named Bultunoff, who 
gave him goods of the value of fifty roubles for his hard-won 
treasure. Schumachoff did not die so soon as his brother 





BERG SHOWING A NUMBER OF WATER LINES NEARLY PARALLEL.—FROM A PHOTOGRATHE BY W. CDRADFORD. 
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hunters had 


foretold; and, wolves, wolver- 
seeing that he = ines, and arctic 
had not only = foxes had been 
recovered from ¥ “ banqueting off 
his illness, but him by scores, 
that his family as the print of 
were all alive, their numerous 
and reveling in # ‘= footsteps plain- 
the profit he a Ee SS er = _ ly testified. 
had made of the = — — = 


- The giant 
tusks of the = ie = skeleton 


was 
monster, they r= : a still there, all 
also, in turn, i . but 
went to visit it, 
and cut off 
enough flesh 
from the mam- 
moth to feed 
their dogs upon 


one fore- 
leg, which it 
must have taken 
several bears to 
have dragged 
away, and the 
2 : : ——= skeleton was 
during the Win- ; yg Pn ee _— held together 
ter. But this by the cord-like 
giant was sadly ligaments and 
mutiliated when they visited him. Only fancy feeding dogs ; parts of the skin. One of the ears was preserved, and was 
upon the flesh of an animal, the years of whose existence | furnished with a tuft of hair; the lower lip had been 
that rolled away since it w.s first alive could not be num- | gnawed ; the upper one, with the proboscis, devoured. The 
bered, and which had, probably, been rolling about in its | brain was also there, but was dried up. 
icy prison years before the deluge! Schumachoff told Mr. Adams that, when he cut off the 
In 1806, Mr. Adams, of Petersburg, attended by two Tun- | tusks, the mammoth was so fat, that its belly hung down 
gusians, visited the spot where the mammoth lay, like a | below the joints of its knees. Although more than a quarter 
| 


PERILOUS “SEAL HUNTING ON THE ICE-FLOES. 


huge ship on her broadside, and found the remains sadly | of the skin had been destroyed by the beasts that preyed 
torn and mangled. Not only the Jakusti had cut the mon- | upon it, yet when what remained was taken carefully off, it 
ster up to feed their dogs during the two hard Winters that | was so heavy that ten men found difficulty in carrying it. 

had elapsed since Schumachoff rowed off and sold his tusks, ! This elephant— for the mammoth was an elephant — had 


WALRUSBS ATTACKING A BOAT. 









bristles on his skin nearly eight- 
een inches long, besides being 
covered with a thick coating of 
woolly and curly hair. 

A portion of its skin, half an 
inch thick, is, at this hour, in the 
museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, in London. The skele- 
ton is in the museum of Peters- 
burg, for the tusks were repur- 
chased, and the gigantic bones 
are nearly perfect, though the 
fore-leg the bears carried off was 
never recovered. 

In one of the late Arctic expe- 
ditions, a party of sailors detected 
on the other side of a precipice « 
fine white she-bear resting upon 
the *ce with ner cubs. Trusting to 
good luck to reach the spot after- 
ward by a circuitous way and 
tecure the prize, they deliberately 
fired upon the group, and, killing 
the cubs, wounded the mother so 
badly that she was unable to rise 
again upon her legs, They then 
proceeded to find a passage to 
the other side of the mountain of 
ice, but could not by any means 
reach the precipitous cliff to 
which the animals had previously 

























WOUNDED PEAR WITH CUBS, 
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MAMMOTH FOUND IN AN ICEBERG. 


taken refuge. However, before giving 
up their attempt, they came to a bold 
eminence, which overtowered the spot, 
and beheld again the dangerous royal 
hosts of the frozen regions. WUere 
they observed the piteous condition 
of the objects of their dread and 
cupidity ; for the mother, hearing 
them, after finding that her cubs were 
cold and lifeless, raised her head, 
growling resentment at her mur 
derers, and falling between her cubs, 
died, licking their wounds. 

To return to the icebergs them- 
selves, Though now formed only in 
the two Polar seas, there is scarcely 
any part of the world which at some 
time was not submerged, and where 
traces of the action of icebergs or of 
glaciers cannot be, found. In parts 
now far removed from the icy regions 
there are marks plowed centuries ago 
by the passage of glaciers to the sea, 
or of icebergs dashing on the rocky 
coast lines of the primeval world. 
The topic is therefore one to which 
the attention of geologists has always 
been closely drawn, and from which 
they have been able to obtain much 
valuable information in reference to 
the origin of the present position of 
the rocks and drift of the globe. 


Humury is the first lesson we learn 
from reflection, and self-distrust, the 
first proof we give of having obtained 
a knowledge of ourselves. 
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ee : is, however, very fleet, and uses as a means of defense its 

THE CASSOWARY, powerful feet, ev Gata tan en ich fo coca Gh long 

Tue Cassowary (Casuarius Emu), is a bird of the ostrich | claw. It lives in pairs in the forests of the Moluccas, New 

family. It has a long bill, curving to the tip, the upper | Guinea, and other islands of the Indian Archipelago, and is 

part overlapping the under. It is a stupid, gluttonous bird, | occasionally domesticated. The female lays three greenish 

living on fruits, herbs, and occasionally on small animals. | spotted eggs on the bare ground, and sits on them at night 

Its wings consist of five strong round shafts, without webs, for a month. In its internal structure, it resembles the 
but they are so imperfectly developed that it cannot fly. It ' ostrich more than common birds, 
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THE CASSOWARY AND ITS YOUNG. 
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-* ROSE GAVE UP TRYING TO REACH THE CARRIAGE, AND AS IT DISAPPEABXD FROM HER VIEW, STOPPED, 


AND WRUNG HER HANDS.” 


CAST INTO THE LION’S DEN. 


THe white roses, running over the bronze lions of the old 
mansion of Druid Wood, seemed the only fresh young life 
about the place. Of the inmates, Catharine Silver, the 
housekeeper, was old, the servants had proved their faithful- 
ness by years, and their master was bedridden with the in- 
firmities of age. 

As for Constantina Limington, their mistress, she 
neither old nor young. 

But she was very handsome. She had piercing black 
eyes, features that seemed chiseled from marble, massive 
braids of dark hair, and a magnificent, stately figure. Her 
dress was always rich and sweeping, her manner dignified 
beyond a suspicion of weakness, her heart, so far in life, an 
undiscovered thing. She dwelt at Druid Wood, with her 
father and a companion—little Rose Wewt 


Was | 


Rose was young, but she was never seen. Miss Liming 
ton neither rode, drove, nor walked, and Rose, also, appeared 
to be always housed. ‘To be sure, the house was nearly as 
large as a cathedral, yet its interior was nearly as gloomy; 
for the windows were high and narrow, and the yew and 
willow trees pressed closely around them. It was only into 
the little oriel chamber which Rose occupied that the sun 
came freely. 

But nearly all her time was spent in the west drawing 


| room. Miss Limington sat there, worked on a piece of mar 


velous embroidery which had been in the frame five years 
and was not done, listened to theological works read pa 
tiently by Rose, or maintained an unbroken silence for 
hours. 

Rose used to wonder what Miss Limington thought of— 


| how she felt. 


There was not a pet of any kind about the house. There 
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were no pictures tender and fair, upon the walls, only the , 


portraits of the cold, pale Limingtons. Nothing but the 
roses dared be fresh and beautiful, at Druid Wood. 

As for Rose, it seemed to her that her heart was dying in 
her bosom day by day. Once, at twilight, after the roses 
bloomed, she stole out in the dark, put her face among them, 
and cried, agonizingly. 

But what had a little orphan girl, taken into such a luxu- 
rious home, to cry for ? 

** Rat !—tat-tat-tat-tat !” 

Was the massive brass knocker of Druid Wood mansion 
ever struck like that before ? 

Miss Limington looked up mutely from her embroidery- 
frame. Rose West started nervously, and turned as pale as 
ashes. A servant's footsteps went hurriedly down the hall. 

A hearty, mellow voice asking for Miss Limington, a man’s 
step, a man’s bearded face, a hearty kiss—actually a happy 
laugh. 

“‘Why, Connie, did you really never expect to see me 
again ?” 

He was all portmanteau and overcoat, bustle and cheer. 

“Chilly country, this. Do have some fires, my dear 
cousin! How is your health? Where is my uncle? There’s 
some baggage coming up in the train to-night—Canton 
shawl for you, Connie; set of Russian furs for my uncle ; 
and other traps. Isn't it nearly your lunch hour? This air 
of yours keeps me half starved all the time !” 

Open, bland, animated face, hair and mustache of pale 
gold, gray eyes that seemed gold also, a care free laugh, and 
a quick step. 

‘* How pale you look! Why don't you have the sun in 
here, Connie? I should think you'd perish of cold.” 

Miss Limington murmured something about the trees. 

‘“‘ Have them cut down, all those old ewes—no use at all, 
and make the house very unhealthy. But I must see uncle 
Ralph !” starting out of his chair upon the hearth, where a 
servant had kindled a blazing fire. 
Connie ?” 

They went away. Rose got up from the corner, where she 


“Go up with me, 


had shrunk among the long window-curtains, and ran up to 


her own room. 
O;band Limington had just returned from his travels— 


wanderings of four years. He found the race of his old | 


uncle and guardian nearly run. 
unalterable self. 
and less congenial to his tastes than ever. 

** Who is Miss West, Constantina ?” after dinner. 

** My companion.” 

‘“* Pretty, but distressingly pale. Where are the old car- 
riage horses ?” ' 

“‘ Dead.” 

**T’'ll have some more, and get you ladies out.” 

‘*T do not care for driving.” 

‘Excellent custom! Get a riding-habit, and learn horse- 
manship, also. You don't object to dogs, do you, Connie ?” 

‘*Dogs !”” said Miss Limington, fuintly. 

‘*Yes. Colonel Fay gave me a pair of fox-hounds; but 
they shall be kept tied up if they trouble you.” 

‘** You'd better keep them tied up} Osband.” 

“Very well. Let us go out on the lawn, and get some of 
those roses.” 

On the lower terrace, just beneath the cascade of vine and 
blossom, stood Rose West. The fresh air had brought a 
little color into her soft cheek, and brightened her eyes. 

‘“You like them, also, Miss West ? 
thing about the place,” said Osband, indiscriminately. ‘+ Let 
us gather some, and have a little color and fragrance in those 
old drawing-rooms. 
No; delicious ! 
bees buzz !” 


Just come down here. Connie, and hear the 


I'm almost afraid they smell of mold. 


Constantina was still her | 
Druid Wood was denser, darker, gloomier, | 


| dear Osband. 


“No,” said Miss Limington, from the great arch of the 
door above. ‘‘ The stone of the terraces is damp.” 

She went away, sweeping back into the dark house. 

But Osband and Rose gathered the flowers. 

**How kind he was!” she said, in her heart. 
were blue as gentians,” he thought. 


“* Her eyes 


Miss Limrneton had no desire to marry. She most earn- 
estly wished also that her cousin might not marry. 

She could hardly expect to have such a hope gratified. 
In fact, the wanderer of lands afar most ardently desired a 
wife and children. His restlessness made fair promises of 
ceasing. To be in a home—a domestic circle! And here, 
close at hand, was little Rose West—a face as sweet, a nature 
as tender, as he could find in many a day’s journey. 

And Osband had not a tinge of the Limington pride. He 
was like his lovely mother’s family; and since Rose was fair 
and womanly, spoke with pure enunciation, and was truth 
itself, he did not care a straw that—she was a farmer’s 
orphan. 

So his kindness grew kinder, and his smile beckoned her 
on—sad little heart !—to the heaven of his love. 

When a few weeks had passed, matters came to a crisis. 

Osband was talking to Rose one morning, in the breakfast- 


{ room, when Miss Limington, who had been i] in her room 


for two days, spoke from the top of the oaken stair : 

** Rose, I want you.” 

Rose sprang up, but Osband put her gently back in her 
seat. 

‘Stay where you are, darling.” 

Then, going out into the hall, he half ascended the stairs, 
and said : 

‘* My dear cousin, J want Rose.” 

‘*You, Osband? What for ?”’ : 

‘For various reasons. And as I want her permanently, 
Connie, you may as well provide yourself immediately with 
another companion.” 

Constantia stared at him. When she was dead her face 
was hardly whiter than at that moment. 

**Osband, you mean——” 

‘*That I intend to marry her! 
cousin !” 

After a moment, Miss Limington turned and went, like 
one sleep-walking, back to her room. 

Every one was locked out of the apartment for twenty- 
four hours. Then Miss Limington came down to dinner, 
bathed and perfumed, and apparently in her right mind. 
She introduced the subject herself. 

‘* My little Rose is too young to think of marrying, my 
You are only fifteen, are you not, Rose ?” 
“T beg your pardon, I am eighteen !” said Rose, blush- 


Just that, my dear 


| ing. 


The only pleasant | 


‘*‘But that is very young. 
Osband.” 

‘*That depends upon what you cal] a hurry, Connie. 1 
don’t intend to be married to-day.” 

‘And not this year ?” 

‘‘Some time this Summer,” said Osband, decidedly. 

After this, Miss Limington went about brooding. She 
seemed but little unlike her old self, having always been 
silent, but all the time she was brooding. 


You will not be in a hurry, 


Tue white June roses had gone by. Later red ones tossed 
about the pillars of the old house in July. All was quiet. 


| Osband and Rose were happy. 


| 


There was company to dine one day—some of Osband’s 
friends from England. And one of the gentlemen, Lord 
Lennox, who was to remain several days, brought with him 
his valet. 
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Said valet was a lithe, affable young Italian, but there were 
no pretty housemaids at Druid Wood to have their heads 
turned by his black eyes and nice manners. Yet he made 
himself generally useful and popular—bestowed upon the 
old cook a receipt for fried cream, arranged the epergne of 
flowers and nectarines for the dinner-party, and listened 





The dainty carriage tore along the dangerous path—Miss 
Limington did not mind the danger; a voice behind was 
calling to her. Her proud white face looked wild and furi- 
ous. She lashed the frightened horse again. At length 
they dashed into the open road. Then Miss Limington 
pulled hard on the bit, but the horse would not stop; she 





modestly to the old gardener’s stories, generally inflicted at | 
most unseasonable hours—neglect of which gave the old man | 


deep affront. 


On the day of the dinner-party, Miss Limington, leaning 
from a window overlooking the garden, saw Giovanni and 


old Ascott standing in the walk below, engaged in deep con- 
versation. 

‘Some folks don’t believe it ; but you are a sensible lad,” 
she heard old Ascott say, ‘‘ willing to hearken to what you 
are told. That lion escaped from a traveling show five years 
ago, and lies in that ravine now. A hidden place among the 
hills, but full of small game, and that creetur’ll probably live 
to a great age there, and never be discovered. But I’m sar- 
tin he’s there, because——” 

Here Miss Limington lost the narrative. 

‘And what is this place—the lion’s den—called ?” asked 
Giovanni, who spoke with little accent. 

‘Robbers’ Dark. Don’t know anything about any rob- 
bers, but such pokerish places will get bad names. It is in 


the very heart of the old Valley Woods. Road isn’t used that 


way. Used to be night-shade grove all along the banks of 
the brook—Still Brook, they call it, cause it don’t make no 
noise,” 

The men strolled off. Miss Limington turned away from 
the window, crossed the room, and sat down in a chair. For 
an hour she did not stir. 


By-and-by she rose, and looked at herself in the mirror. | 


She was very pale, but her black eyes danced. 

At dinner she was very pleasant. 
nounced her a fine woman—wondered if it were wise for 
Englishmen to marry Americans. 

That evening, the old dressing-room lighted up, and full of 
flowers, Constantia said : 

‘My dear Osband, I wish you would teach me to drive.” 

‘*Why, Connie ?” 

‘Tam convinced that my habits are too inactive, my mode 
of life too secluded.” 

‘Exactly. I will get a suitable horse for you to-mor- 
row.” 

Four, six, eight driving lessons Miss Limington took. 
Then she said : 

‘* Rose, I will take you to drive to-day.” 

Rose suspected no harm. How should she? She tied 
the blue ribbons of her hat under her dimpled chin, and 
sprang into the little basket-carriage beside Miss Lim- 
ington. 

The latter had somehow found which was the road to Rob- 
bers’ Dark. It was a grass-grown way, tree-hung, damp and 
chilly even in August. 


‘‘Do you prefer this dark road?” asked Rose, shud- | 


dering. 

‘‘ There are some rare ferns here.” 

In some parts it was hardly possible to force the carriage 
along. Poisonous weeds and rank vines covered the path. 

‘“‘T am sure I never should find my way out,” said Rose. 

‘* Are you sure ?” 

*“*Quite sure. What is that dark, rocky way?” 

‘*Tt has a name I forget. Rose, I think I see the maiden- 
hair fern. Will you get out and go between those trees? It 
grows right there, by a store.” 

Rose sprang to the ground. She left her hat in the car- 
riage, and one little gray glove. As she gathered the fern, 
Miss Limington gave Blanche a quick cut with the whip, 
and drove quickly away. 


Lord Lennox pro- 


| live beside them for the purpose. 


| very heavy. 


had grown vicious—balked, kicked—finally precipitated the 
carriage against a tree. 

Miss Limington was dashed upon a stump. 

Meanwhile, Rose gave up trying to reach the carriage, 
and as it disappeared from her view, stopped and wrung her 
hands. Just then a snake raised its head near her feet. She 
screamed, and ran from it. After that she could not tell even 
in which way the road ran. She wandered about all day. 
At length the light began to fade. 

Fortunately, she knew nothing about the lion. She tried 
to be courageous, say her prayers, poor child. Chilly and 
| faint, she lay down upon the damp moss, with a rock for a 
pillow, and tried to sleep. Robbers’ Dark was without a ray 
of light. 

It was toward night when the inmates of Druid Wood be- 
came thoroughly alarmed. Osband and his guests set out 
to search. At length they came upon the wrecked carriage, 
from which the horse had freed herself by kicking. Not far 
from it 1 y Constantia Limington, dead. A fallen branch 
had pierced her temple. 

Osband, with old Ascatt, continued the search for Rose 
Armed, by Ascott’s direction, they treaded the wood. 

At the edge of Robbers’ Dark a huge, tawny animal leaped 
by in the shadows. The old man shouted. 

** What was it?” asked Osband. ‘A dog? 
with your lantern! Thank God, here she is!” 

A trembling little figure huddled among the dead leaves, 
| wild-eyed, bewildered and breathless, yet alive. 

‘* Rose, dearest, you are safe! Darling! darling!” 

He lifted her in his arms, as if she had been a child, and 
bore her back to the warmth and light of life. Cheered 
| strengthened, at near daybreak she told her story. 


Ascott, here 





“The horse took fright, I suppose, and ran away,” she 
| said, 
| ‘They never knew the truth, and what did it matter? Thy 


| victim was rescued out of the lion’s den. 


} 
| A NAMELESS HERO. 


Aur our readers know that Holland is in many parts be 

| low the level of the sea, and that the latter is kept out by 
| artificial embankments. The canals, which intersect the 
country in every direction, are closed by means of sluices— 
| large oak gates placed at regular distances, which are opened, 

more or less, as water is wanted for the country, by men who 
Were these sluices not 
properly attended to, the canals might be over-filled, the 
country flooded, and the inhabitants ruined. 

Many, many years ago a sluicer (as these guardians of the 


sluices are called), who lived at the ancient and famous town 


of Haarlem, sent his son, a boy of eight years old, to carry 
some cakes to an old blind man who lived about three miles 
off. The boy discharged his errand, received the blind man’s 
blessing, and returned to go home. 

The canals were quite full ; for the Autumn rains had been 
As the boy ran mer. ‘iy along, the thought oc- 
curred to him that, as he had plenty of time to spare, he 
would go aside into the fields by the canal, and gather sore 
forget-me-nots, which always grew in abundance there, and 
which his sister used to tie up in circular wreaths, and lay in 








a saucer of water, where they would blow for weeks together 
and then take root. 
He had collected a large bunch, when he began to find 
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that it was growing dark, and that he must hasten home, 
lest his mother should be frightened. 

All was now still ; as he went over the field on the homeward 
footpath, not a person was in sight. Suddenly, in the still- 
ness, he heard a slight noise, as of water trickling on pebbles. 
He was close to one of the ‘sluices, and he ran forward and 
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looked at it carefully. Then he saw that there was a slight 


hole in the wood, through which the water was flowing. 
He had been much with his father, and his experience 
thus gained taught him that the action of the water would 


soon enlarge the hole through which it was now only drip- | 


ping, and that in a very short time there would be a great 
inundation and consequent ruin. 
ers, climbed along the sluice until he reached the hole, put 
his finger into it, and found, to his great joy, that he had 
succeeded in staying the flow of the water. 
To his great 
joy, we say, for 
it the first mo- 
ment his pres- 
ent success was 
the only thing 
that he thought 
of. But the 
second thought 
was not 80 
pleasant. Night 
was now fast 
closing in; and 
it was now 
damp, and very 
cold. 
He looked all 
around — not 
creature 


a 
was 
moving in the 
landscape, now 
growing dim. 
He shouted— 
again—once 
again. But per- 
fect stillness 
followed. What 
shall he do? 
The child of 
eight years old 
resolved that he 
would stay there 
all night and 
do his faithful 
duty. 
But already 
was begin- 


PAIN, 


he 


ning to suffer severely from the cold, which was now in- | puts whole drawing-rooms to flight. 


creasing bitterly. The finger which he held in the little 
gap was benumbed, and the numbness extended itself first 
to his hand, then to his arm. The pain became almost 
intolerable, and still the boy moved not. 
parents’ distress—of his sister sleeping soundly—of his own 
vacant bed; and the tears ran down his poor little face. 
But if there was any faltering of purpose—any failure of 
courage, we know it not; there is no record of it. 


He threw down his flow- | 


| the laws than with a sloven 


A NAMELESS HERO.—‘‘ THERE HE FOUND THE CHILD SEATED ON A BEAM, WRITHING WITH 
"SEE PAGE 63. 


He thought of his | 


All that we know is, tliat the day had broken, when his | 


broken-hearted father, who had been seeking him all night, 
strayed near the spot, heard groans, and ran forward. 
There he found his child, seated on a beam, writhing with 
pain. 





Well, dear reader, you have heard of ‘‘ great heroes,” I 
dare say, who have won the title by destroying the lives of 
thousands of their fellow-creatures. But was not this a hero, 
too, seeing that he had that night saved the lives of thou- 
sands of his neighbors? He cannot be compared with those 
great men, it is true, for not even his name has been pre- 
served, and no monument exists to him; but he was good, 
great, heroic, for all that. 


Beacty or Manners.—We imperatively require a percep- 
tion of beauty and a homage to it in our companions. Other 
virtues are in request in the field and workyard ; but a cer- 
tain degree of taste is not to be spared in those we sit with. 
I could better eat with one who did not respect the truth or 
and unpresentable person. 

Moral qualities 

rule the world, 

but at short dis- 

tances the 

senses are des- 

potic. The 

same discrimin 

ation of fit and 

fair runs out, if 

with less rigor, 

into all parts of 

life. The aver- 

age spirit of the 

energetic class 

is good sense 

acting under 

certain  limita- 

tions and to cer 

tain ends. It 

entertains na- 

tural gifts. 

Social in its na- 

ture, it respects 
everything 

which tends to 

unite man. It 

delights in 

measure. The 

love of beauty 

mainly the 
love of measure 

or proportion 
The person who 
screams or uses 
the superlative 
degree, or con- 
verses with heat, 

If you wish to be 
loved, love measure. You must have genius or a prodigi- 
ous usefulness if you will hide the want of measure. _ This 
perception comes in to polish and perfect the part of the 
social instrument. Society will pardon much to genius and 
to special gifts ; but being in its nature a convention, it loves 
what is conventional or what belongs to coming together 
That makes the good and bad of manners, namely, what 
helps or hinders fellowship. For fashion is not good sense 
absolute, but relative; not good sense private, but good 
sense entertaining company. Good sense, to sum up 
all, hates corners and sharp points of character ; it hates 
quarrelsome, egotistical, solitary, and gloomy people ; it 
hates whatever can interfere with total blending of par- 


is 


‘Why, my boy—my dear boy! What in the name of folly | ties; whilst it values all particularities as in the very 


are you doing there ?” 
‘* Keeping the water from running out, father.” 


| 


highest degree refreshing, which can consist with good 


| fellowship. 
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TUK ORIGIN OF THE PLOW, 


A WOMAN’S 


WAR. 


sy THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ REPENTED AT LeIsuRE,”’ ** Lapy GWEN. 
DOLINE’S DREAM,”’ ** REDEEMED BY Love,’’ Etc., Etc. 


CuapTer XIV. 


IFE at the pretty little villa outside 
Marpeth had been delightful as the 
sweetest Summer idyl. 

“Tf I never had another day’s 
happiness in my whole life,” said 

%. Lord Rylestone, one day, to his wife, 
| ‘‘I should have no reason to com- 
> Plain, for I have had very many 

» already.” 

The only drawback—if it could he 
called one—was that he did not like 
concealing from Margarita the whole 
truth about the will. More than 
once he sat down by her side deter- 
mined to tell her all, and then he 
could not ; he knew already that the 

fact of having stood in some vague way between him and 


fortune, the fear of being a burden to him, the dread that | 


his love had cost him dear, had been almost too much for 
her. She was so keenly sensitive in all that concerned him ; 
and he knew that, let him tell her when he would, she 
would make herself utterly wretched about the conditions 
of the will. So he resolved that she should not know; it 
might be that she would never know—and would not at 
least until time and toil had brought to him such prosperity 
that he could laugh as he told her. 

“She shall be happy while she can—and I pray Heaven 

Vol. IL, No. 1—65. 








that may be forever,” he said, gently—‘‘ and she shall never 
know the story of the will through me.” 

If in after years he blamed himself for his reticence, still 
he always remembered that he had kept silence for her sake, 
because he knew how sensitive she was, and because the 
knowledge of what he had sacrificed for love of her would 
have made her wretched beyond words. So they passed the 
pleasant Autumn and the Winter. With the springtide came 
a great change. 

People could not at first understand matters. Lord Ryle- 
stone seemed to have disappeared, and Miss Cameron was 
living at Walton Court. The great world was much puzzled. 
It seemed as though there was a mystery. Miss Cameron 
herself cleared it up after her own fashion by saying one 
day in a crowded drawing-room that, as Lord Rylestone 
intended to go abroad, she had persuaded him to let Walton 
Court to her. 

People smiled knowingly, and agreed that it looked sus- 
picious—they decided that as Miss Cameron had a fine for 
tune most probably the affair would end in her becoming 
mistress of Walton Court altogether. Others said it was a 
sad thing for Lord Rylestone to go abroad—that traveling 
on the continent was a mania which ought to be repressed 
But no one knew or guessed the truth. 

Miss Cameron's anticipations proved to be well founded 
Living at Walton brought her nearer to Lord Rylestone 
than anything else could have done. They had interest 
enough in common now. Something was constantly hap- 
pening about which she had to consult him, Everything 
was submitted to him, and he could not help being struck 
by the great deference she paid to him. Every hint of his 
was acted upon at once—every wish, every desire, was car 
ried out. He saw that she studied to please him, and he 
could not help feeling gratified. Moreover, her letters were 
so charming, so graceful—her language was so unaffected 
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and eloquent! Lord Rylestone had not one thought which 
could be construed as the faintest breach of the truth and 
loyalty that he owed his wife, but he delighted to read Miss 
Cameron’s letters, and the beautiful loving young wife who 
watched him so incessantly knew that he did so. 


Lord Rylestone was quick enough—few men had greater | 


tact or keener instincts ; but he failed to detect one thing— 


he did not see that Margarita was inclined to be jealous of | 


the young heiress. It never occurred to him; had any one 
suggested such an idea, he would have laughed at it. His 
wife, Margarita —the girl whom he loved with his whole 


soul—jealuus of one whom she had never seen! He could 


not have understood the intangible shadowy something that | 


gradually assumed a dark shape to Margarita. He could 
grasp substances, not shadows—he could not fight the air. 
In the Spring Miss Cameron went to London ; it was not 
so much from her own wish as from the desire of Madame 
de Valmy and her charge’s trustees. They represented to 


her that it was only right and fitting that she should take | 


her place in the great world—that she must do as other 
heiresses did. 
An elderly widow lady, a distant relative of the late lord's, 
Lady Carroll, wrote to her, and offered to introduce her into 
the best society if she went. 

Adelaide felt no great desire to respond to the invitation, 
but Madame de Valmy knew exactly how to manage her. 

““You have often expressed a wish to be able to serve 
Lord Rylestone,” she said, earnestly ; ‘‘now the way is 
open to you.” 

‘**How can I serve him ?” she asked, eagerly. 

** Make friends with the great ones of the land—the lead- 
ing politicians, who are always open to the charm of a beau- 
tiful face. Exert all your influence in his favor, and then, 
when you hear of any vacancy under Government, ask for 
the appointment for him, as I sometime since advised you.” 

**T will,” said Miss Cameron ; and she kept her word. 


They went to London—a pretty house had been taken for | 


them in Mayfair—and then Adelaide began the great work 
of her life—to make friends for Allan’s sake, to charm peo- 


ple by he: wit and her beauty, her grace and elegance of | 
manner, so that when she asked a favor for him it might be | 


granted to her. 


. . ” { 
‘“‘The beautiful Miss Cameron” soon became one of the | 


queens of fashion. Lady Carroll presented her at court, 
and then she became the rage ; her bright blonde loveliness 


was the object of universal admiration, her queenly grace, 
her charm of conversation, a constant theme of discussion ; 
wherever she appeared in public she was surrounded by 
admirers. She might have had any number of lovers but 


that she was cool, proud, and stately to all. Kind, gracious, 
and amusing enough so long as the bounds of mere social 
friendliness were not exceeded, to think of or to mention 
love was to lose her smiles forever. 


Presently people began to notice that while she moved | 


with such royal grace through brilliant crowds the friends 
she selected were all statesmen or statesmen’s wives—mem- 
bers of either House or their wives. It was rumored that 
politics formed the one great interest of her life, whereas in 


fact she hardly knew the difference between a Whig and a | 


Tory. The light of her lovely face was always turned upon 


the men who had power; she would have left the most inter- | 
esting of conversationalists at any time to talk to a minister, | 


however grave and old. It was only one high in office who 
seemed to have any charm for her. 

People said she was ambitious; she passed on with a 
smile. They said she wanted court-patronage ; she smiled 
again. What did it matter to her? All that people said was 
to her but as the humming of a bee to one whose ears are 
filled with the mighty roar of the ocean. She was true to 
the great aim of her life—working for him. She was true 


Lord Rylestone’s name was never mentioned. | 


_ to the vow she had made on that fair June night when she 
| had walked under the light of the stars by the side of the 


man she loved. 

She succeeded at last. A lucrative position became va- 
| cant; she broughi all the charm of her beautiful face to 
| bear upon a white-headed Secretary of State, and won the 
appointment for Lord Rylestone. 

She remembered afterward with wonder all the trouble 
and anxiety she had had, all the suspense she had endured ; 
| and when from the lips of the great man himself she heard 
that her request would be granted, her face flushed, her 
heart beat quickly, and she clasped her hands in gratitude 
that had no words. 

The great minister looked at her with a smile. He was 
| old now, but he could remember the time when his heart 
had beaten and his pulse had thrilled like hers. 

‘* How plainly she tells her secret !” he thought. ‘I shall 
never forget her gratitude, nor shall I forget her face.” 

**Lord Rylestone should fhank you very much,” he said 
aloud ; ‘‘ you have worked hard for him.” 

With swift alarm she raised her face to his. 

“He must never thank me,” she rejoined, ‘‘ for he must 
never know. You must offer it to him, Sir John, as coming 
| from yourself—he must know nothing of my agency.” 

“It shall be just as you wish, Miss Cameron,” he said, 
| ‘you have your own reasons. Then you wish me to write 

to Lord Rylestone and offer him this appointment ?” 

‘* Yes,” she replied, ‘‘ that is just what I want—as coming 
| from yourself, without any mention of me.” 

“Exactly. I must not tell him that, in the height of the 
| London season, when every hour is supposed to have its 

separate engagement, you have been content to wait weary 

days to find a chance of saying one word to me, and that 

word a petition for hin—that you have given up balls, fé/es, 

and everything else to spend your time in waiting upon 
| me ?” 

Her fair faco burned with a crimson blush—her eyes 
shone with tears. 

“No, Sir John, you must not tell him one word of that ; 
| it is a secret between you and myself.” 

**T shall remember. Miss Cameron, I should like to ask 
| you a question.” 

“‘Don’t,” she said, with a charming gesture, raising one 
white jeweled hand — ‘‘ questions are always difficult to 
answer.” 

“And this one perhaps would be more difficult than all ? 
Well, I refrain ; but I shall wait with some curiosity for 
news that time must bring me.” 

‘‘Lord Rylestone will leave England at once, I suppose ?” 
she said. 

“In three weeks from now. He will be absent only two 
years; but, if he acquits himself well, he will rise—he will 
become distinguished.” 

‘Heaven grant it!” she ejaculated, fervently. 

Sir John was looking at her with a puzzled face. 

“It is no business of mine, Miss Cameron,” he said: 
“you have asked me a favor, and I have granted it. I 
| ought not to display any curiosity, but I cannot help it. 
I thought Lord Rylestone had succeeded to quite a large 
fortune ?” 

** Did you ?” she interrogated, evasively. 

‘*He ought to have done so; the late lord was wealthy 
enough. An appointment that brings in only three thou- 
| sand per annum is not much of a windfall for Lord Ryle- 
| stone of Walton Court.” 

“T cannot explain it,” she returned, hurriedly; “time 

reveals many mysteries—it may veveal this.” 

And then she left Sir John to his meditations. 

“Tt is strange,” he said to himself. ‘‘ Miss Cameron is 

the most beautiful girl I have ever seen; and I know that 
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some of the best men in England are longing to lay titles | 
and wealth at her feet. I cannot imagine her giving even | 
one smile in vain ; and yet it seems to me that she loves Lord | 


Rylestone—and I hear no word of Lord Rylestone’s loving | 


her.” 

An hour afterward he wrote the letter telling Allan of the 
vacancy in Canada, and offering it to him. ‘It is not much 
in itself,” wrote Sir John Freeling ; ‘‘ but it will, in all prob- 
ability, lead to something better.” 


Cuarrer XV. 


HAT letter came like a thunderbolt 
to the little villa at Marpeth. Lord 
Rylestone had not tired of his beau- 

tiful young wife, nor yet of his home— 

he was enchanted with both—but he 
had begun to experience many incon- 
veniences. 
once or twice during the week in Lon- 






his marriage 
secret. 


strange that he did not take his proper position. 
‘‘Lord Rylestone out visiting ?” interrogated one of his 
friends. 
** Yes,’ 
mystery of it is, no one ever seems to know where his visits 
are paid.” 


So that it had its drawbacks, this fairy-land life of his. | 


It was not that the quiet home palled upon him or the 
loving young wife tired him—it was that he was in a false 
position; and the inconvenience of it preyed upon him 
more and more. He sat one May morning with Margarita 
when a bundle of letters, forwarded from the elub, was 


brought to him; amongst them was the one from Sir John | 
He read it with a flush on his handsome face, and | 


Freeling. 
a light as of mew life in his eyes. 

Margarita saw that he was pleased, and the next moment 
she was kneeling by his side, her soft hands clinging to him, 
her dark eyes raised to his face. 

‘‘There is something that pleases you, Allan,” she cried ; 
“*something good has come for you at last.” 

With a startled glance he looked down at her. 

“Tt is not all good, sweet; it has a bright and dark side. 
Read this, sweet.” 


He placed Sir John’s letter in her hands, and then he | 
reproached himself for being cruel—for startling her—for | 


not remembering how sensitive and tender of heart she was. 
The beautiful color all died from her face, leaving her lips 
white and cold. 

“Tt means going away, Allan,” 
leaving me !” 

He lived many years afterward, and he saw many tragical 
scenes, but he never saw again on any human face such 
anguish as whitened hers then—he never heard in any voice 
such intensity of pain. 

**T will not leave you, Margarita; do not look so fright- 
ened, love—I will never leave you !” 

She drew a deep breath, her lips quivered. 

‘**You must go—you must not refuse ; he says it will lead 
to better things. 
for—you must go !” 

And, as she uttered the words, all her strength seemed to | 
leave her—her arms fell listlessly by her side, a long shudder, 
as though a cold wind had struck her, passed over her. 


she cried—‘‘It means 


POPULAR 


| alarms you. 


It was awkward to be seen | 


don, and then have to evade all ques- | 
tions, to decline all invitations, to keep | 
and his whereabouts a | 
It had been easy at first—peo- | 
ple had not expected to see him; but now several months | or even equal him; 
had elapsed since the late lord’s death, and it was thought | 


’ was the reply, “he is always out visiting ; but the | 


It is the opening you have been looking | 
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not leave you for one week, not even to recover my lost ¥ 
| fortune, unless you asked me to go.” 

‘*T am foolish to be so frightened,” she continued ; ‘‘ but 
you need not fear for me, Allan. Still, I felt just now as 
though the bright sun had suddenly set, and left me in dark- 
ness—as though the earth had suddenly opened beneath my 
feet. Why need I be so frightened even if you should go 
away ?” 

She laid her head against his shoulder, so that he should 
not see the ghastly pallor of her face. 

“‘T am reasonable now,” she said, slowly; ‘ tell me what 
the letter means, Allan.” 

“My dear child, what it means matters little, since it 
I shall not even think of it.” 

‘** But you will tell me what it means ?” she pleaded. 

“It means that the Earl of Barton is going to Canada, 
and wants some one to go with him, as second in command 
to himself, do you see ?” 

** Yes, I understand,” 
gentleness. 

‘* As Sir John says, it is not much—he little knows, Mar- 
garita, what three thousand per annum would be to us—it is 
not much, but it will lead to more. The Earl of Barton is a 
great man—TI should say few statesmen in England surpass 


she replied, with the same strange 


he has immense power—and you see, 
dear, if I gave him satisfaction in this, there is no knowing 
where it might end.” 

“It would be your stepping-stone to fortune,” 

‘Yes, you have aptly described it, dear.” 

She drew his face down to her own.” 

“Allan,” she whispered, ‘‘if you go, could I not go with 
you ?” 

He thought for a few moments before he answered her, 
and then his words came very slowly. 

“‘T am afraid not, dear. I remember just such another 
expedition some y.ars ago. I was only a boy then, but I 


she said. 


, | heard them say that Lord Riversham asked permission to 


take his wife, and was refused. You see, there is a great 
deal of traveling up and down the country; it would be 
almost impossible to secure suitable accommodation for 
ladies.” 

“Then, no ladies will be of the party?” she interrogated. 

‘No; Iam sure the Countess of Barton will not go—she 
loves her London circle too well; and we should all be ex 
pected to follow our leader’s example. 
else does has no interest for us, sweet. I will not leave you. 
I would not see that dear face grow white. and those bright 
eyes dim with fear, even te be made Governor-General of 
Canada. You believe me, Margarita ?” 

‘“*T believe you,” she replied. 

“T shall write to-night and tell Sir John that I am com- 


But what any one 


pelled to decline.” 


She laid her hand gently on his arm. 

‘““ Wait, Allan, until to-night,” 
think—I want to think myself. 
fortune—we must not be rash.” 

‘“*Tt is not rash to remain with my beautiful wife 


she said. ‘ I want you te 


It is your stepping-stone t 


»” he sai: 


| laughingly. 


“Tt might be rash to refuse three thousand a year,” s 
rejoined, trying to smile. ‘‘Do not answer the ietter un 
to-night, Allan. Iam going now to—to tie up those falli 
roses; after tea we shall talk about it, and then decide.” 

He clasped her in his arms, and whispered loving, passic 
ate words to her; he kissed the beautiful face ; he told * 
over and over again, that he loved her better than all t) 
world besides; perish fortune, perish position, he want 
none of it—he wanted only her—the sweetest, dearé 
| trnest, and most loving wife that man ever had; and : 


| listened without speaking, but her arms tightene dd th 
‘My darling Margarita,” said Lord Rylestone, ‘I would ' 


clasp on him. 
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‘* You are very silent, Margarita,” he said, presently. 

“Am I? I must go to my roses, or they will be dead. 
See how many papers have come for you.” 

He did not notice how she hid her pale face from him—how 
she walked with uncertain steps from the room, and when 
she reached the door turned to look at him. Such a look it 
was, so full of passionate sorrow, of despairing anguish, that 
had he seen it he would rather have died than leave her. 
But he had already opened one of the newspapers, thinking 
to himself that he would never leave Margarita—never. 

She went to her roses—the flowers which only that morn- 
ing sheshad pitied because they must die. She raised the 
rich, drooping heads, and then let them fall with a passionate 
cry. 

** Better to die—better to dic !” 

She passed on, leaving them to their fate. She wandered | 
to the very end of the garden, where tall trees shaded the 
path so as to darken it, and there she stood still. 

“TI wanted to be alone,” she said aloud—‘‘ alone with my 
sorrow. Oh, my love, my love, you must leave me, and I 
shall die !” 

That was the burden of her tears. He must go. All her 
passionate love could not prevent her seeing that. Once he 
had sacrificed himself for her, now it was her turn to sacri- 
fice herself for him. 

She had stood between him and better fortune, inasmuch 
as he had married her, poor and obscure, when he might 
have married one who could have brought him wealth and 
noble connections ; now she in her turn must sacrifice her- 
self for him. She believed it to be her duty, as though 
an angel from heaven had stood forth and told her so. 

She saw herself calm with the grandeur of a great sorrow, 
persuading him to go, telling him it was for the best, it was 
a stepping-stone to fortune—telling him he must be brave, 
and do without her for a few years. She raised her despair- 
ing face to the skies ; her voice was hoarse with emotion. 

‘* He is my own love, and my all, yet I must persuade him 
to go.” 

She tried to nerve herself by remembering how often be- 
fore their marriage she had offered him his freedom because 
‘it would be better for him”—how often since she had re- 
proached herself for spoiling his prospects in marrying him 
—howshe had longed that by some great sacrifice on her part | 
she could bring him wealth and prosperity. Now the time | 
was come; wealth, future greatness, future power, were sure 
to be his if she could but be brave enough to urge him to | 
leave her. 

‘And I ought to do it,” she said. 
give me strength !” 


**Oh, pitying Heaven, | 


Carrer XVI. 


Durie the remainder of the day on which Sir John Freel- | 
ing’s letter offering the colonial diplomatic appointment 
reached Allan, Margarita tried to keep away from her hus- 
band. She made a hundred different pretexts for not sitting 
with him. She was busy in the garden—in her room. Lord 
Rylestone had never spent a day so completely alone since 
they had been married. She wanted to get over the first 
shock of her heart-break alone and in silence; for all that 
was best and most reasonable in her had decided that he 
must go. 

Look at it how she would, there seemed to be no alterna- | 
tive. After all, it was an incongruous position for Lord 
Rylestone to be in—it could not last. He could not be ex- 
pected to live always in the little villa, content to bury him- 
self and his talents—to give up his life to one idea, and that 
simply love of her. 

She remembered to have read that love was but one phase 
of a man’s life, while it was the centre and soul of a woman’s 
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existence. To man it was but one phase out of many; to 
woman it constituted all. And, though Margarita would most 
willingly, most cheerfully have lived her whole life at Mar- 
peth, content to be unknown, content to live without see- 
ing or speaking to any one except her husband, she could 
not expect that he would be willing to do the same. Nor 
would it be reasonable. Heaven had given him many fair 
gifts; he must use them. She might clasp her arms round 
his neck, and beseech him to stay—and he would stay, che 
felt sure; but that would not be right. She was bound to 
do her best for him, and that best did not consist in trying 
to keep him there chained to her side, his talents wasted, his 
life blighted—that would be selfish love. No, she must bid 


| him go, she must urge him to act, she must tell him that life 


held something grander and higher for him even than love, 
she must be what all good women should be, a guide and 
teacher. 

Here was a chance for him of which any man might be 
proud—a chance for him to become famous in the annals of 
his country. The gauntlet of fame was thrown down to 
him ; she must urge him to take it up. Life’s grand chal- 
lenge had been offered to him ; he must not refuse it—he 
must respond to it at once. 

The thought that ultimately decided her was this. He 
would go if he were not married—if he were alone in the 
world he would never dream of throwing away so grand an 
opportunity; why should he now? A wife should prove a 
spur to a man’s energies, not a weight which dragged him 
down. So, as she sat unconscious of the warmth and fra- 
grance of the fair morning, the certain conviction came to 
her that he must go. 

At first the cloud of despair that hung over her was so 


| dark that she could not see one ray of hope; but, as the sun 


shone and the flowers bloomed, as the birds broke into song 
and the soft cooing of the wood-pigeons reached her ears, 


| almost insensibly there came to her a gleam of hope and 


comfort. He would return—in two or three years he would 


| return—and then the result of the present sacrifice would 


be that he could acknowledge his marriage, and they could 
live in a style befitting his rank. Other husbands and wives 
had to part. Never a ship left the shore hut that it took 
with it over the sea the heart’s dear love of some man or 
woman. So she must be strong to beur as others bore ; but, 
as she sat there, with the scent of the roses floating around 
her, she said to herself that she hated the girl who had stood. 
between him and his inheritance. 

“Tt is to her he owes her sorrow and disappointment—it 
is through her we have to part,” she thought; and an angry 
pain darted through the loving, passionate heart. ‘It is 
through her I must lose my love,” she said; ‘I shall not 


| forget the name of Adelaide Cameron.” 


And then she rose from her seat and went back into the 
house. One would hardly have known her, so great was the 
change that had come over her. She looked as though a 
blight had fallen over her dark beauty—as though years of 
sorrow had suddenly descended upon her; the dark eyes 
had a shadow in them, the lips, so like scarlet flowers, were 
pale and drawn. Her husband called to her as she passed 
the window, but she made him some evasive reply. 

**T must get accustomed to the idea that he is going,” she 
thought, ‘‘ before I venture to look upon his face again.”’ 

She re-entered the house and tried to interest herself in 
some domestic duties, and all the time she kept saying to 
herself, ‘‘ He is going, he is going!” There was something 
pathetic in the trembling hands, the quivering lips, the fac¢ 
so full of passionate anguish. 

Presently she went to her room to dress for dinner. She 
stood before the mirror with a dazed uncertain look. She 
was blind to her own rare beauty—to the white arms, the 
slender pink-tipped fingers, the wealth of dark hair, the 
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mouth like a rose. Almost unconsciously she put on an 
exquisite dress of rare white muslin with a dash of crimson, 


and fastened a crimson flower in the coils of her hair. The 


beauty of the straight supple figure was all lost upon her. 
She had but one thought, and that was that Allan must go. 

‘Margarita, cried Lord Rylestone, ‘‘ what have you been 
doing all day? I have hardly seen or heard you.” 

‘“‘T have been here, dear,” she replied, gently. ‘ You 
know we agreed to discuss Sir John Freeling’s letter in the 
evening, and I knew that you would want me then.” 

‘“‘T want you always,” he said. ‘‘ When you are away 
from me, it seems as though I were only half alive.” 

She smiled with quivering lips; but she had nerved her- 
self to be brave, and brave she meant to be. He had sacri- 
ficed himself once for her; now it was her turn to sacrifice 
herself for him. 


It was a very pretty scene, after dinner in the pretty villa 


—the room made gay with a few sweet-scented flowers, | 


adorned with some fine pictures and rare statuettes, the 
table with its pretty arrangement of fruit and wine, bloom- 
ing grapes and rich-hued Burgundy, being near to the 
window. Through the latter, which was open, came the 
scent of fragrant roses, and the breath of the Summer wind. 
Lord Rylestone reclined on a tempting-looking chair, and 
his beautiful young wife, with her white arms crossed, sat at 
his feet. 

‘* We have to discuss Sir John Freeling’s letter, darling,” 
said her husband, looking at the graceful lines of her face 
and figure ; ‘‘shall we dismiss it in two words ?” 

She raised her dark, beautiful face to his. 

‘No, it must not be dismissed, Allan. I have been think- 
ing it all over. You must go.” 

He did not see how the slender hands tightened their clasp 
of each other, and the red lips trembled. 

“Is that the resolutien that my wise little wife has come 
to?” he asked, laughingly. 

“Yes. You see, Allan, this kind of life could not go on 
for you; it might for me—TI should be content and happy to 
live and die asIam. It is so different with you. You have 
the world to think of—you have a place to maintain in it— 
as @ young man, a clever man, and a man with a grand old 


name. You have no right to bury yourself here. Your life | 


is worth more than mine. If I buried myself here in ob- 
security, no one would miss me ; if you do it, the world will 
clamor for you.” 

‘It may do as it likes,” he said, carelessly. 

And then she turned to him, and, raising herself, laid her 
head on his breast. 

“That is not quite all, dear. In the years to come you 
would never forgive yourself for not having gone, and you 
would never forgive me for not having urged you to go. At 
the end of ten years, should you find yourself still struggling 
as you are now, longing, dissatisfied, seeing others win the 
race for which you meant to run, you would not pardon 
yourself for your want of activity now ; but, if at the end of 


ten years you should find yourself a man with a great name, | 


a great position, all won by your own efforts, you would 
bless me for having urged you on.” 

He had grown quiet and thoughtful as she spoke, and 
when she had ceased he laid his hand on her head. 

“T think you are right, Margarita,” he said; ‘‘ you are 
always right.” 

And then there was silence between them foy some min- 
utes. He was the first to break it. 

“T must say, Margarita, that, for my own part, I should 
like to go; but it is leaving-you, dear, that I feel.” 

‘Never mind that,” she responded. ‘‘ We have been in- 
tensely happy during these last few months; we must live 
on the remembrance of that happiness until we meet 
again.” 





,  ‘* Margarita,” he said, ‘‘ would you like me to make our 
| marriage public before I go?” 
She drew a long, deep breath as she listened. ‘‘ Before I 


| go!” Then he had accepted the sacrifice, and made no 


| demur ! 


| “I think not,” she replied, slowly; ‘‘ you are the person to 
| be consulted, not I. I do not see that you would gain any- 
thing by announcing it ; on the contrary, you would lose.” 
“How? I do not understand.” 
‘*If you leave me here as Mrs. Estcourt, I can remain 
where I am, in the pretty house I have grown to love so 
| dearly, living quietly and at little expense ; but, if you leave 
| me as Lady Rylestone, I must go away from here—I must 
| live according to my rank ; and that would be a great draw- 
| back. Besides, I should not be so happy—I should have to 
| run the gauntlet of the world’s criticism and wonder and 
| gossip all alone. Leave me here in peace, Allan.” 
| ‘There is a great deal in what you say,” he remarked— 
‘‘a great deal of good sense, I mean, You would be hap- 
| pier here, in the home where we have lived, than you would 
| be in London, or anywhere else. And when I return, dear, 
my position will be altered. I shall no longer be a poor 
| man. I shall have taken my first steps on the road that 
| leads to fortune. I shall be able then to take my sweet wife 
| to a home worthy of her.” 
| So, while the great flushes of crimson glory died in the 
western skies, they talked of the future, which was to be so 
| tragical to them, of the pain of absence, of the happiness of 
| meeting again—of how, in the after years, they would be 
thankful that they had had the courage to take this step. 

‘*T am sure it is for the best,” said Lord Rylestone ; ‘‘ the 
more I think of it, the surerI am. See what it is to have a 
brave wife, Margarita. If you had said ‘Stay,’ I should 
have stayed.” 

“T should always advise what is best for you,” she re- 
turned. 

“So I believe. Oh, Margarita, what happy thoughts I 
shall have to comfort me in my absence! Only think, if I 
| went away, and had no one to love, how cold and dark and 
| barren my life would be!” 
| She clasped her arms around his neck. 

‘You will not forget me, dear, while you are away; you 
will not learn to love me less !” she interrogated, pleadingly. 

‘* When I forget you, Margarita, may Heaven forget me!” 
| he said, solemnly; and, in the deepening twilight, he told her 
again and again how dearly and truly he loved her. 


| 


<—gguee 
Cuarter XVII. 

ADAME DE VALMY and Miss Cam- 
eron sat alone in the drawing-room of 
their London mansion. The post had 
just come in, and it had brought a let- 
ter from Lord Rylestone to the young 
heiress. She read it, while the rose- 
flush deepened on her face and the light 
brightened in her eyes. 

‘‘Phat is good news,” she said to 
madame. ‘‘Lord Rylestone has had 
an excellent appointment offered to 
fy him.” 

“TI am glad to hear it,” responded 
Madame, cordially. ‘‘ What is it ?” 

‘“To accompany the Earl of Barton 
; to Canada,” replied Miss Cameron. ‘‘ He 
seems in high spirits about it.” 

‘‘T am very pleased,” returned madame. She knew, just 
as though she had been told, through whose influence that 
offer had been made; but madame had more than an ordi- 
' nary share of tact. Miss Cameron had not mentioned the 
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matter to her, so she would not appear to suspect anything 
of it. 

** When does he go?” she asked. 

“In three weeks’ time he says that he shall be in London 
to make his arrangements, and then he will call upon us.” 

And, as Adelaide thought of the infinite pleasure that in- 
terview would give her, she smiled with such grace and sweet- 
ness that madame was struck by it. 


** How can he be so blind, this Lord Rylestone ?” thought | 


madame. ‘ How can he fail to see that she loves him as few 
men are loved?” Still, being the soul of discretion, and 
that discretion eminently French, she said nothing of what 
she thought. 

But Adelaide was not quite so reticent. She had no 
thought whatever of letting her secret be even ever so dimly 
guessed at; but it was wonderful how many times each day 
his name was on her lips. It was easy to see that her mind 
and heart were full of him. Madame smiled at the transpa- 
rency of her secret. Of the day that he would come, of what 
he would do, of what he would say, of how he would like 
Canada, she never seemed to tire of thinking or speaking. 

If the old proverb that ‘‘Out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh” was true, then indeed was Ade- 
laide Cameron's heart full of the man who had put her so 
quietly out of his life, and had refused to enrich himself by 
marrying her. 

Lord Rylestone had his faults, and, though he had a per- 
fect rizht to please himself, still it was not quite right of him 
to keep his marriage a secret. He would have proclaimed it 
throughout the whole world, rather than have hidden it, if he 
had thought doing so would have prevented the least evil. 
He had not the faintest idea that Adelaide even liked him, 
in a very limited sense of the word. He was willing to be- 
friend her and help her, ready to,be of service to her, kindly 
compassionate because of her loneliness, sorry for her be- 
cause he saw that she felt acute sorrow and displeasure con- 
cerning the late lord’s will; but that she was disposed to like 


him, that she gave him the kindest thoughts, he never even | 


dreamed. 


have laughed the idea to scorn. If he had even gleaned 


from her letters or her manner that she was disposed to like 


him, he would have told her his secret directly—he would | 


have confided his love-story and his marriage to her. As it 
was, he would just as soon have thought of confiding in the 
Empress of China. 

Adelaide Cameron was nothing to him but the niece of the 
man from whom he had inherited his title and estate, the 
girl who had unwillingly deprived him of a noble, fortune, 
who had, with himself, suffered untold annoyance from a ca- 
pricious and unjust will. She was a girl who had a claim 
upon his compassion and his services, because through him 
she had suffered great humiliation. He could now see the 
one weak point of his life—the one way in which he had 
done wrong. When he had heard the will read, he ought at 
onee to have said : 

**T cannot comply with the condition as to marriage, for I 
am pledged to marry a lady whom I love.” 

If he had but said that at the time, all would have been 
plain sailing for him afterward, He could not imagine why 
he had not. It seemed so simple, so straightforward ; but at 
the time it had not occurred to him, and now it was too late, 
Not having said it before, he could not say it now; he had 
been so bewildered at the time, so unhappy, so dazed by 
the sudden blow, that he had not been able to collect his 
senses. 

Still there was no harm done; he was not responsible to 
any one for his actions; he was his own master; he had 


done that which had seemed best for Margarita’s happiness | 
‘ stone of Walton.” 


and his own. 
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He was to go to London for a few days before he started 
for Canada, and then, as he told Miss Cameron, he would 
wait upon her. It was to be purely a business call; there 
were several documents to be read over, agreements and in- 
ventories to be signed, before she could become his tenant, 
and all this he proposed to do when he paid his visit. He 
was singularly free from vanity, or he would have guessed 
from Adelaide’s letter how pleased she was at the notion of 
seeing him. She wrote to ask him to dine with them and 
spend a long evening, so that they might talk over all that 
was to be done at Walton while he was away. 

The contents of that letter Lord Rylestone read aloud to 
his wife ; and he did not see the shadow of pain that flitted 
over the beautiful dark face as he did so. 

‘“Miss Cameron often writes to you, Allan,” she ob- 
served, 

“Yes; her letters are all about Walton. It is astonishing 
how fond she is of the place,” he returned, carelessly; and 
then he continued, ‘‘ You were saying to me the other day, 
Margarita, that you did not like letter-writing.” 

‘** Nor do I, except when the letters are to you,” she con- 
fessed. 

He laughed at her words. 

‘‘Some day, when you have time,” he continued, ‘I 
should like you to look over Miss Cameron's letters ; they 
are admirable—so well-written and so amusing. She seems 
to have the peculiar art of making an incident out of the 
smallest thing that occurs. You should read them.” 

The least wish that he expressed was as law to her. 

‘“‘T will read them,” she promised. 

** And then you will know more about Walton than ever I 
could tell you,” he continued. ‘‘I do not think there is a 
leafy nook, a venerable tree, a running rill, that is not men- 
tioned in Miss Cameron's letters. You will learn every de- 
tail of the place by heart in reading them. I have not made 
any particular point of saving them, but I believe that you 
will find most of them on the letter-file.” 

“*T will collect them,” she said, calmly, ‘‘ and read them 


| when you are gone.” 
If any one had told him that she loved him, he would | 


If any vague suspicion of jealousy had ever crossed her 
mind, it must have died in that moment when he asked her 
to read those letters. She smiled even at herself, but for all 
that the vague nameless fear of Adelaide Cameron remained. 

When Lord Rylestone went to London as arranged, he 
had first to wait upon the Earl of Barton, and then to make 
a few business calls. Amongst other visits, he paid one to 
Mr. Beale. 

‘“T saw our beautiful young heiress the other day,” said 
the lawyer tohim. ‘‘ How greatly she is admired! Between 
ourselves, I am told that the Marquis of Hedington is quite 
épris. It would be a fine thing for her. He is a clever 
man.” 

“I should say that she could not do better,” returned 
Lord Rylestone. ‘‘ Miss Cameron is beautiful enough for 
wealth to be dispensed with ; as she has both, she must be 
irresistible.” 

**T wish you had found her so, my lord,” said the old 
man, with a courtly bow. 

Lord Rylestone laughed. 

‘*T am sure the Marquis of Hedington does not wish so,” 
he said. “I am delighted to hear of her success, She 
deserves it all.” 

As he went on to Miss Cameron’s residence he could not 
help thinking of what he had heard. It would be strange 
if, after all, she became the Marchioness of Hedington. 

‘*T feel sure,” he thought, ‘‘ if the late lord had taken her 
to London for only one season, he would never have made 
that will. He would have seen that with her great loveli- 
ness she could have done far better than marry Lord Ryle- 
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As he entered the house he never even guessed how its 
mistress had prepared to receive him, how restless she had 
been from the time that she had heard that he was coming 
until he came. He knew no more of that flutter of half- 
awakened hope and expectation than he did of the hopes of 
one whom he had never met. She had really known no 
rest; she had lain awake whole nights thinking what she 
should say to him, and how she should say it, wondering if 
he would be kinder to her, more interested in her, or if they 
would meet coldly as they had met before. 

Alida, her maid, could not imagine ‘‘ what had come to 
Miss Cameron.” She had always been so easily pleased— 
nay, almost indifferent—about her toilet, but on this day, 
when a visitor was expected, nothing pleased her. At last, 
to the little Parisienne’s intense relief, she decided upon a 
dress that suited her fair, queenly loveliness to perfection— 
a pale, soft, shining blue silk, with delicate lace at the throat 
and wrists. She had some pale blue flowers fastened in her 
hair; and Alida, who had a true Purisienne’s eye for the 
beautiful, declared that she had never seen her lady look so 
well before. The delicate rose-bloom was heightened, the 
light in the violet eyes deepened. She smiled as she looked 
at her reflection in the mirror. Lord Rylestone surely 
could not fail to admire and like her. 

Her heart beat quickly as she entered the room where he 
was. She had so longed to see him, she had counted the 
hours until he came ; but now, when she saw him and could 
speak to him, her courage failed. 

He held out his hand to her as she entered the room, 
thinking to himself what a superb marchioness she would 
make, smiling as the fair face grew crimson and the golden 
head was raised in stately grace. 

‘*We shall never meet as strangers again,” he said; ‘I 
am beginning to look upon you as part of Walton, now.” 

They were simple words, apparently with little meaning, 
but they seemed eloquent enough to her. Her eyes shone 
with the brightness of stars. 

‘You have altered since I saw you,” said Lord Rylestone ; 
‘‘you have lost your old sad, depressed look. You must 
have found Brighton and its neighborhood very beneficial.” 

She smiled ; how little he knew—how little he guessed ! 

‘‘Tam both happier and better than I was on the day I 
went to Brighton,” she said—‘‘ but I want to talk of you, 
not of myself. You will spend the day with us, of 
counse.”’ 

Yes, he would be only too happy to do; Mr. Beale was to 
meet him, and, with Miss Cameron’s permission, they would 
read and sign all the necessary documents. 

‘Then I shall be really your tenant,” she said. 
strange the circumstance seems !” 

**It is very pleasant to me, remember,” he returned. ‘I 
shall like to think that my home is in the hands of one who 
values it as you do.” 

**Do you like going to Canada ?” she asked, with curious 
abruptness. 

‘*For some reasons, but not for others. The peculiar 
position in which I am placed obliges me to do something, 
and Ido not know that I could have a finer opening than 
this.” 

“Tt will lead to something better, then ?” she inter- 
rogated. 

“Yes; there is not the least doubt of it—that is my chief 
aim in going.” 

She saw that he had not the remotest idea that it was she 
who had befriended him. She raised her face to his. 

‘*How came Sir John to offer the appointment to you?” 
she asked. 

“*T cannot tell, unless he has dealings with some good 
spirit, and that good spirit told him that I stood in urgent 
need of it.” 


‘* How 





Cuaptrer XVIII. 


@ HE hours of that day went all too 
quickly. Adelaide noted them as they 
vanished. Each time the silvery chimes 
of the ormolu clock sounded they 
brought fresh pain to her. This one 
1 day for which she had longed so in- 
& tensely was passing quickly, and when 
it had come to a close he would be 
gone, and for years she would not see 
him. 

Allan was very kind and considerate. 
She saw his face flush crimson when 
the question of rent for Walton was 
under consideration. She knew that 
the impulse was strong upon him to 
refuse it—to beg of her to make the 
place her home just so long as she would. And then, with a 
laugh that had some little tinge of bitterness in it, he 
remembered himself. 

‘¢T had forgotten that I am a poor man,” he said. 

Mr. Beal, with his quick business-like tact, managed to get 
over every difficulty, and the result was a very harmonious 
meeting. The lawyer decided on what terms Miss Cameron 
should take Walton, and by the time all was satisfactorily 
arranged it was the hour for dinner. 

‘*My one beautiful day,” thought Miss Cameron—‘ it is 
going so quickly. There are but four hours more, and then 
he will be gone.” 

Madame, who had been present at the whole interview, 
and who had watched keenly and listened attentively, drew 
her own conclusions. 

‘* He is as far from loving her as ever,” she said to herself 
‘* He is her friend, but he will never be more ; and she, poor, 
simple, foolish child, will never love him less.” 

The happy excitement of his presence was enough for 
Miss Cameron. She did not stay to analyse her own 
thoughts, to measure his words. She remembered only that 
he was in her presence, and that to-morrow he would be 
gone. She would make the most of her time while it lasted 
She went down to dinner, looking very beautiful in a dress 
of superb white silk, trimmed with pale green leaves. She 
wore a suite of pearls, the late lord’s gift, and altogether she 
looked delicately lovely. 

Allan had been very kind to her. No word that could by 
the wildest imagination be construed into an attempt at flir 
tation had crossed his lips, but his kindness had given her 
fresh life, and seemed more to her than the love of any 
other. 

When the dinner was over, and madame was playing chess 
with the lawyer, Adelaide went out on to the balcony, and 
Lord Rylestone followed her. ¥ 

‘*My time is getting short,” he said—‘‘I must leave at 
nine.” 

She made no reply; she was looking over the stone balus 
trade, and he thought she was gazing on the scene below. 
It was a fair, soft, sweet evening scene ; the trees of the park 
stood tall and dark in the fading sunlight; the roar of the 
great London world seemed stilled ; the wind whispered soft 
and low, the flowers were breathing fragrance, the pretty 
mignonnette and climbing plants half filled the balcony; and 
above all were the solemn, tremulous stars. 

‘*When I am in Canada I will remember this pretty scene,” 
said Lord Rylestone, ‘‘as one remembers a sweet strain of 
music, the words of a song, or the beauty of a picture.” 

As he spoke he looked at her. The golden hair gleamed ; 
the proud, pale, beautiful face, with the green foliage as a 
background, was perfect ; the white face and clear pearls all 
went toward making the sweetest picture he had ever seen. 
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Yet, when he spoke, he was thinking not so much of her as , 
of the pretty evening scene. 

‘Shall you remember it ?” she questioned, quietly. ‘‘Ah, 
Lord Rylestone, when you think of it, will you think of 
me ?” 

Her voice trembled with passionate emotion, but he did 
not notice it. He thought her words were simply the ordi- 
nary request that one friend would make to another. 

“Think of you? Most certainly I shall, Miss Cameron ; 
we have been fellow-sufferers, and, therefore, should be | 
jriends.” 

‘*T have few friends,” she said ; ‘‘ and I like to think that 
in far-off Canada I sha!] have a stanch one.” 

‘*You will indeed. How sweet this mignonnette is! 
What is the botanical name for it? I remember— Reseda 
odorata, I shall always associate Reseda and you in my | 
thoughts. A spray of mignonnette will bring this balcony 
and a pale starlight, the golden gleam of your hair, the 
memory of your face, all as clear and as vividly as I see 
them now.” 

“And, when you think of me, will you always remember 
that I am so sorry for the unconscious wrong I have done 
you—that I would willingly undergo almost anything to | 
ando it ?” 

“T will not forget,” he said. 

And then over the trees in the park came the clear, full | 
sound of a church clock striking nine. Each stroke, to 
Miss Cameron, seemed clearly and distinctly on the warm, 
fragrant air to carry with it the voice of inexorable doom. 

‘Nine o'clock,” said Lord Rylestone. ‘I must go.” 

She could not turn round with a careless gesture and 
speak indifferent words, she could not smile, she could not 
hold out her hand; she was mute, dumb, dazed, with her 
passionate sorrow. 

“I heard a little rumor to-day,” he added, “and, if the 
circumstance alluded to will promote your happiness, Miss 
Cameron, I shall hope that it may take place.” 

But she did not hear him. A great wave of sorrow had 
overwhelmed her ; the rush of many waters was in her ears. | 
Slowly she came to the full recollection of where she was | 
and what she was doing. Lord Rylestone was bidding her | 
farewell—her one happy day was over, and he was going | 
away for years. 

She turned her pale, proud face toward him, and he was 
struck by the anguish in her eyes. Still he did not think it | 
was for him; she could have but one source of annoyance | 
—the will. So, impulsively enough, he held out his hand 
to her. 

‘*Promise me,” he said, ‘‘ that you will think no more of 
that horrible will.” , | 

“I will try,” she said, faintly. 


‘Everything is for the best,” he said ; ‘‘ we are bound to | 


believe that, and a most comforting doctrine it is. I have | 
something to thank the will for; it has enabled me to prove | 
the noble disinterestedness of a‘noble woman.” 

The words he spoke referred to his wife, but Adelaide im- | 
agined that he was speaking of herself. 

“I have not time to tell you all my story now,” he con- 
tinued—‘‘ I wish I had—but you shall hear it when I return. | 
I cannot say that it has been all evil to me.” 

The words thrilled her with a strange, passionate delight. 
He must be referring to her—it must be of her he was think- 
ing. And then another clock struck the hour, and Lord 
Rylestone turned to enter the room. 

“Stay one moment,” she said, gently. ‘‘I do not wish to 
go in; I will say good-by to you here.” . 

Out under the pale-eyed stars, amid the odor of the flow- 
ers, beneath the falling dew—ont where the pulses of the 
night throbbed so languidly and so softly, she 
adieu. 


would say 


‘Let me bid you good-by here,” she said ; ‘‘and then in 
your picture of the balcony you will always see me.” 

For the first time he thought there was something unusual 
in her voice and manner—what it was never occurred to 
him. He took the white hand she held out tohim. With 
a little passionate cry from her heart there went up an earn- 
est prayer to Heaven that she might have strength to guard 


_ her secret even in this most trying hour. 


‘*Good-by,” he said—‘‘in old-fashioned parlance, I pray 
Heaven to have you in its keeping.” 

He never forgot the dumb anguish in the eyes raised to 
his. 

“*Good-by,” she said, simply; ‘‘and I pray Heaven to send 
you back safely.” 

Then she turned away, and the next moment he was gone. 
She leaned over the stone balustrade and tried to watch the 


| light dying on the trees, but for many long minutes she was 


quite unconscious of all around her. She never even after- 
ward thought it strange that Mr. Beale should have left with- 
out wishing her good-night. She never knew that he had 
gone out on to the balcony for that purpose, and that, seeing 


_ the white face with its passion of despair, he had turned back 


silently and departed without a word. 
Madame de Valmy had kindness mingled with her tact. 


| She knew how the time was passing after the gentlemen 


were gone. She respected the silent sorrow of the proud 
young heart. Presently she went to the curtain that divided 
the balcony from the room. 

“*T am very tired, Adelaide,” she said ; ‘‘ will you excuse 
me if I say good-night ?” 

‘*Good-night,” replied a voice so hoarse and low that 
madame hardly recognized it. 

She went to her room, and, as the thought of the sorrow 
and desolation in that lone soul, madame thanked Heaven 
she was no longer young enough to love and to suffer. 


Cuarrer XIX. 


. ey O misgiving pursued Lord Rylestone 
as he went from London back to his 
own home. Anything unusual that 
he had perceived in the manner of 
Miss Cameron he attributed to her 
over-sensitiveness on the subject of 
the will. He felt some little surprise 
at finding her so warm of heart, and 
he smiled to himself as he remem- 
bered his preconceived notion of her. 

‘* It is not often,” he thought, ‘that 
those queenly blonde beauties are so 
tender of heart. One looks for affec- 
tion and warmth of disposition in a 
dark-eyed, dark-haired beauty like 
Margarita.” 

His time now was short; in four days he would sail from 


| England's shores, leaving behind him as true a heart as ever 
| beat. 


The pathetic memory of those four last days never 
left him—the sad, sweet face of his wife, with its dark eyes 
so full of repressed sorrow, the quivering of the beautiful 
lips, the sad smile that ended in a sigh, the attempts to be 
gay, the manner in which she would begin to sing some 
careless snatch of song, as though to show that she did not 


| feel so very unhappy, and the piteous way in which the burst 


of song died away, leaving blank sorrow behind it. 
There were times when her courage altogether gave way— 


| when she would go and sit quietly at his feet; and he knew, 


from the expression of her face, that her heart was sick with 
despair. But through it all her courage never failed her, 
never yielded. She would speak brave words to him when 
her face was white with her own passion of sorrow. 
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They sat together one evening, the last but one before his 
departure. They were watching the stars, and the faint | 
light that seemed in some strange way to linger between | 
heaven and earth. 

“* After all, Allan,” she said, with a deep sigh, ‘‘ we are not 
the only husband and wife who have had to part; and yet, 
when the love is. true, as ours is, when the marriage is one | 
of real affection, as ours is, it is like dividing a living soul. | 
I do not believe there is another sorrow like it.” 

** Nor do I,” he returned. | 

Her face was raised so that the pale starlight fell on it, 
and he marveled at its loveliness. | 

** All the time I am away, Margarita,” he said, ‘‘ you mmst 
try to think of pleasant things—think of our happy reunion, 
and how glorious it will be when I show the world what a 
beautiful, loving wife I have had the happiness of finding. | 
Do you know, sweet, that last night I dreamed I was at 
Walton, and that my wife was giving a grand féte there? I | 
fancied that I was looking for a white camelia to fasten in | 
your hair.” 

“You dreamed you were there with your wife? Did you 
see in your dream the face of her who you fancied was your 
wife ?” 

She asked the question in quick, hurried fashion, waiting 
with wide-parted lips for the answer. 

“Whose face should I see except yours? Why, Mar- 
garita, you startle me! What a strange question!” 

‘Is it strange? I think your going away has developed 
a tendency to ‘strangeness’ in me, Allan. I have curious 
fancies. I never thought that I should be strong enough to 
bear any great sorrow, and I do not think so now.” 

He looked anxiously at her. 

‘**You must drive strange fancies away, Margarita; they 
make great havoc in an active brain like yours.” 

She did not seem to understand him; but she drew his 
face down to hers, and pointed to the pale gleaming stars. | 

** Allan, tell me, do you think that, if anything should 
happen to part us—some great sorrow, some great mistake, | 
or death—we should meet there, beyond the stars, and be 
happy for evermore ?” 

‘* Certainly I believe it, sweet.” 

“If I were parted from you—if I died first—should I | 
wait there, beyond the stars, for you ?” 

‘** Yes, there is no doubt of it,” he replied. 

“I can fancy myself dying with my hand in yours, just as | 
it is now, and going away, to wait for you; but, Allan, what 
if, after I had gone away, you loved some one else? Then 
you would never come to me.” 

He touched her hands, and found they burned with 
hidden fever; he laid his hand tenderly on the white, | 
broad brow. 





**You are overwrought, Margarita,’ he said, with grave 
gentleness. ‘I cannot tell what passes in the other world, | 
nor whether human love will influence us there ; I know not | 
whether amid a crowd of bright spirits you will seem 
brighter to me because you have been my dearly loved wife 
on earth—I cannot tell. Ihope so. But all the love I can | 
give you in time and in eternity is yours.” 

“T have a great store of jealousy lying dormant,” she ob- | 
served. ‘‘I believe that, if I were to die, and in the years to | 
come you, forgetting me, married again, I could not rest in | 
my grave, Allan. I amquite sure I couldnot. I must have 
all the jealousy of a Spaniard. The thought that some day | 
you might sit and look into other eyes, as you are looking | 
now into mine—that some day you might clasp another 
hand as you are holding mine—I could not for a moment 
entertain.” 

“‘Then why speak of it, darling?” he asked, with calm 
gravity that contrasted strongly with her passionate excite- 
ment. ‘‘ Why think of such things? They are perfectly 


| ended the better. 





—— 


useless ; they only make you miserable, and they make me 
very unhappy.” 

With a little cry of remorse she caught his hand, and 
kissed it again and again. 

“You are right,” she said; ‘‘ it is very foolish—the dead 
sleep well. But 1 have not been myself, I believe, since it 
was settled that you should go away. These strange fancies 
turn my brain. I find in myself capabilities of hatred, of 
jealousy, of sorrow, that frighten me. I have two selves— 
the bright, happy, laughing self that you loved first, and a 


second self all fire and passion.” 


“Tf you talk in that way, Margarita,” said Lord Ryle- 
stone, gravely, ‘‘ I will not think of going away atall. Why, 


| my darling, to win a kingdom I would not leave you, if you 


take my departure so sorely to heart as this !” 

She passed her hand over her brow, as though she would 
fain chase away the shadow. 

**T always talk nonsense in the starlight,” she said, with a 
strange little laugh. ‘‘ We will talk about your coming 
home. I am frightened at myself to-night—I feel like a 
man who looks down into the mouth of a yawning gulf and 
thinks he may fall in. We will talk about that happy day 
when you shall come back. I wonder how the sun will rise 
that day, Allan. I have always loved its light, but it will be 
brighter than ever to me then. Let me hold both your 
hands while you tell me all about it.” 

But he drew her closer to him, and she sat with her head 
on his breast and her face raised to his while she listened to 
all he said about the future home-coming. 

“It is a great thing to have a home like this,” he said. 
‘**My heart would not grow as warm at the thought of going 
back to Walton as it does at the idea of coming back here. 
I shall have the picture of our pretty house, buried in its 
green foliage as it is, with me wherever I may go. I shall 
see this window with its frame of roses and passion-flowers, 
and your fair face, Margarita, fairer than any flowers that 
ever bloomed, waiting for me here.” 

He talked to her until she had in some measure forgotten 
her dark fancies, and then it was time for rest. 

The day of parting came at last, and to Lord Rylestone it 
was almost a relief. The suspense for both of them was ter- 
rible, and, for his wife’s sake, he saw that the sooner it was 
She was growing white and wan, with 
great dark circles round her eyes as of one who wept and 
watched incessantly. When any color came to her face, it 
was a burning hectic flush. For her sake the parting were ° 
better over. 

He wondered how he was to leave her. He dreaded the 
last clinging caress of the dear arms, the last kiss from the 
tender lips. But that such a thing would have seemed un- 
manly, he would have given up his purpose rather than 
endure her sorrow. 

How should he leave her? He thought he would conceal 
the hour of his departure from her and leave her while she 


| slept ; that would surely be the most merciful course and 


cause her least suffering. She might wish that she could 
have spoken her last words to him, but it would be more 


| merciful by far to avoid a final leave-taking. 


He tried it. He was to sail on the 15th of June, and he 
must be in London on the evening of the 14th to meet the 
Earl of Barton. He did not tell Margarita the precise hour 
of his departure, although she had questioned him several 
times about it. Every preparation that love could suggest 
had been made for him ; she had worked almost night and 
day that he might have everything complete and perfect— 
there was nothing forgotten. She rose very early on the 
morning of the 14th to finish his packing—she would not 
allow any strange hand to touch it; and then, when it was 
all ended, she lay down upon the couch in her dressing- 
room to rest. 











He had guessed that she would do this, and intended to go 
away while she rested. The carriage was taken round to the 
back of the house, and quite silently his packages were car- 
ried out one after the other. Then he tried to go. 
tears blinded his eyes, He was a strong man, but he looked 
around the rooms wherein he had been so happy, and gave 
vent to a sob which he could not control. 

He could not go without looking at her once again— 


Hot | 


without taking with him a memory of her beautiful face as | 


he had seen it last; so he stole gently into her dressing- 
room. 
Margarita lay on the little couch, and by the carelessness 


of her attitude, the listless fall of her white arms, he knew 


that she was exhausted. Her dark head lay on a pillow of 
crimson velvet, and by contrast the face looked doubly 


. . . . | 
white ; there was no vestige of color except in her lips, 


that trembled in her sleep. But what touched him most was 
the fact that she held in her hands an old glove of his own 


which he had thrown away, as though she could not sleep | 


without having something near her that had belonged to 
him. 


He was looking at her for the last time for so long—his | 


beautiful wife whom he had loved so tenderly. He pictured to 
himself the despair in the dark eyes when she should awake 
and find him gone. He drew nearer to her, wondering if he 
had been selfish in his love—if it would have been kinder 
and wiser to remain single until he had in some measure at- 
tained his position. And then, being near her, he must 
touch her. He knelt down by her side, and, if ever an 


ardent, earnest prayer rose from any man’s heart, one went | 


from his to Heaven; he prayed that she might be well and 
happy during his absence, and that he might be spared to 
meet her again. 

Not intending to awake her, he bent down to kiss the sweet 
white face. He started, for the dark, sad eyes were looking 
into his own, the pale face grew crimson. 


Allan,” she said, quietly, ‘‘you are going—and you meant | 


to go away without telling me.” 

“I thought it would be more merciful to you,” he gently 
explained. 

**Tt would have killed me to wake up and find you gone. 
You are going, Allan ?” 

“Yes, my darling, my sweet wife ; you must be brave now 
—it is time for us to part.” 

“And you were kneeling by my side praying, dear ?” she 
continued, ‘Ah, well! Say good-by to me now.” 





He kissed her lips, sobbing, despite his self-control, as bit- | 


terly as a child. He spoke no word except ‘‘Good-by, my 
love, good-by ;” and then the dark eyes closed, and he knew 
that a merciful oblivion had come to her for a while. 

He did not dare to linger—it was far better so, he said to 
himself ; waking could bring him only misery. He turned 
away, leaving her dead for a time to her sorrow. 

He looked around when he stood in the pretty grounds, 
bidding a long, silent adieu to the home where he had been 


so happy; and then, raising his hat from his head, he stood | 
| worn away. 


for one minute under the trees. 

‘**T pray Heaven,” he said aloud, ‘‘that I may find all as 
well when I return as I leave it now, and my wife’s sweet 
face watching for me where last evening we sat and talked 
together.” 


Cuarrer XX. 


Lapy Rytestone awoke from her stupor to the keen | 


anguish of the knowledge that her husband was gone. The 
pain of her sorrow was at first intolerable to her. She went 
up to her room and carefully closed the door, that she might 
give full vent to her grief alone. 


There was no human eye | 
to see her as she flung herself on the ground, unable to 
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stand while that terrible pain rent her heart, while she 
sobbed aloud, and called to him who could no longer hear 
her voice, ‘‘ My love! my love!” 

She had been one of the most devoted wives ; but now, as 
she lay there, with great waves of anguish rolling over her, 
she remembered a hundred things that she might have done 
for Allan, a hundred kind words that she might have said 
and had not said. 

It was, as she had previously expressed herself to him, as 
though her soul had been cut in twain. While she lived, 
Margarita never forgot the agony of that hour. Presently 
the reaction came. Her vitality, her physical activity, were 
too great to allow her to remain long in that trance of sor- 
row. She had to bear the pain of his absence, and it must 
be borne. The dreary time would come to an end, and she 
must live throngh it. She knew that the only thing which 
could bring her relief was resignation. 

She thought of many ways in which she could make the 
time pass until he came back ; and then she smiled sadly to 
think how soon she had begun to reckon on that. He had 
not left English shores yet. When he came back he would 
wish her to live very differently. She said to herself that 


| the best thing she could do would be to read the best books 


of all kinds—novels, travels, biographies, histories—so that 
she might fit herself to take the position he desired her to 
occupy, and to do full justice to it. She would spend her 
time in reading—she would get together such a store of 
knowledge and information as should delight her husband, 
and make her useful to him. 

Lord Rylestone had hardly reached London when his un- 
happy young wife had begun to think what she could do to 
please him on his return. ‘ His retfrn.” She said the 
words over to herself as she went to the open window to let 
the cool air play upon her heated face and burning eyes. 
‘** His return”—a cold shudder came over her as she repeated 
the words, and it was not the scent-laden Summer air that 
caused it. ‘‘ His return”—a cold, sudden fear that had no 


| name and could not be told in words came over her—a pre- 


sentiment, the cold chill of sudden dread. 

An idea for which she had no foundation came to her ; it 
was that on his return she would not be there—on his return 
all would be altered between them. She tried to reason her- 
self out of it. She closed the window, and she said to herself 
that the day was chilly, although the sun was shining so 
bright and warm. Anything so terrible as that foreboding 
of evil she had never passed through before. 

That day seemed to her ages long. The sunlight lingered 
on the flowers as thougheit would never go away; night 
seemed as though it would never fall from the skies; the 
hours seemed to have taken to themselves leaden wings. 

‘*What shall I do,” she thought, ‘‘if every day prove as 
long as this ?” 

For some days she remained in her -dressing-room ; she 
could not bear to leave it. She could not just yet go into 
the rooms where she had been accustomed to see her hus- 
band; she waited until the keen edge of her sorrow had 


One morning, after she had dreamed all night that he was 
home again, she woke up with the resolution that she would 
go downstairs and resume her every-day life—that she would 
take up her duties, bear her sorrows bravely, and do her 
best. She went first into the little room he had called his 
study—her mind was so full of him, her thoughts were so 
entirely with him, that she would not have been in the least 
surprised to see him in his favorite chair. But the chair 
was empty, the table was covered with a confused mass of 
letters and papers, the pens were rusty. She commenced at 
once to restore the room to order. She put each book in 
its place ; she pleased herself in making various novel ar- 
rangements, 
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““When he comes back it will be all ready for him,” she 
said ; and the good ship in which he had sailed was not then 
very far from land. 

As she was arranging some papers, she found a set of 
verses written in her husband’s hand, and apparently of his 
own composition. They were addressed to his home, ‘‘ Wal- 


ton,” and, as she read them for the first time, she seemed to | 


understand the passionate love and sorrow that he had felt 
for the place. She read words the sweet pathos of which 


charmed her; she understood then how keen and bitter his | 


disappointment had been. She sat down to think with the 
verses in her hand. They were not, perhaps, of any great 
poetical merit, but they proved to her how deeply he had 
grieved over Walton, and with what keennesg he had felt the 
privation, the pain of not living there. 


If she had thought it probable that Lord Rylestone would 
| be displeased, she would not, however great the tempta- 
tion, have given way to it. But why should he be angry ? 
| She need not tell him that she had been foolish enough to 
make a pilgrimage to his home. It was a shrine to her be- 

| cause he had lived there. 

So she made her resolve, and on the 15th of July, a date 
| that she never forgot, she set out for Walton. But, before 
going, she remembered what her husband had said—if she 
wanted to know Walton, she should read Miss Cameron’s 
letters. She went directly to the place where he had told 
her they were—the letter-file on his table; she collected all 
she found bearing Miss Cameron’s name, and took them to 
her room to read. They were not very numerous, and it 
would give her a pleasant half hour’s occupation. 


How trying it must have been for him, brought up to en- | 
joy a vast fortune, and trained in habits of luxury and ex- | 


pense, to be suddenly deprived of all! Either he ought 
never to have been allowed to think the money would be 
his, or he ought to have had it. And then she thought, with 
something like passionate hatred, of the beautiful, golden- 
haired heiress who had come between her husband and his 
wealth, who had taken that which ought to have been his. 

She hated her—this fair-faced girl who had deprived him 
of his fortune, through whom he had been driven into exile 
and compelied to work. 

“Tf it were not for her, he would be here with me now,” 
she said to herself; and, when she remembered that, the ex- 
pression of her face was not good to see. 

“‘I spoke the truth,” she went on, half bitterly, ‘‘ when I 
said that I was frightened at myself. I have greater capa- 
bilities for good—and for evil too—than I thought I had.” 

Presently there came an idea to her, on which the remain- 
der of her life turned. Her husband had loved Walton so 
dearly—she would like to love all that he had loved, to care 
for all that he had cared for. She would like to see Walton, 
the home where he ought even now to be staying. 

Her face suddenly flushed crimson red. Why should she 


not go to Walton—she who had so deep an interest in it ? | 


Why should she nut go ? 

The idea was so novel and so bewildering to her that she 
was at first almost unable to grasp it. Why should she not 
go? No one need ever know; and, if she saw it but once, 
she could picture it afterward in her dreams. But perhaps 
she had better not even entertain such an idea—Lord Ryle- 
stone might not like it; so she busied herself in other mat- 
ters. Still the idea was always there; if she could but see 
Walton—if she could but know what this home of his was 
like ! 

She had said once of herself that she had terrible tenacity 
of purpose, and it was true. From the first moment the idea 
of visiting Walton took possession of her until it had become 
a reality, she had no respite from it. Why should she not 
see Walton? Her husband even need never know; she 
could go as a stranger, without raising the least suspicion as 
to her identity. There was no one to forbid it, to say her 
nay. 

For the first time she realized how perfectly independent 
marriage had made her. She had been accustomed to her 
mother’s control, and then to be under the surveillance of 
Lady Davenant. It came to her with all the charm of a 


novel surprise, that she could go where she liked, and do as | 
she liked, without the least interference from any one. It | 


would be easy enough to go to Walton ; she had but to take 
the train to the nearest station, and then make her way across 
the grounds. If she could only see the exterior, she would 
be satisfied ; she would know then what her husband had 
loved and what he had lost. 


“‘T will go,” she said to herself at last. ‘* I will see for my- | 


self what Walton is like.” 


Carter XXI. 


Miss Cameron’s letters were just what her husband had 
described them—eloquent, elegant epistles, evidently the 
production of a gifted and noble mind. Margarita smiled 

| sometimes as she read, and again the tears would fill her 
eyes. Evidently the writer loved Walton. She spoke of it 

_ with enthusiasm and affection. She seemed, as Allan had 

| said, to know every flower, every tree, every running stream. 

| She wrote of the servants, the horses in the stables, the dogs 
in the kennel, the deer in the park, the cattle browsing in 
the thymy fields and clover-meadows. Margarita’s face grew 
crimson as she read. 

“*One would think Walton was her own !” she said. 

There was seldom the name of another person—there was 

| no gossip about mutual friends; and, although so much of 
Miss Cameron's character was revealed, there was little men- 
tion of herself. Once or twice the name of Madame de 
Valmy occurred. But Margarita was quicker than Lord 
Rylestone. The subtle essence of those letters, which had 
escaped him, was perceptible to her. She did not recognize 
| enough of it to call it love, but it was there. 

The reading of those letters decided her—she would go, 
Presently she came across a sentence which puzzled her. 

‘“‘T cannot tell how thankful I am that no one knows the 
secret of the will.” 

If Lord Rylestone had been wise he would have destroyed 
the letter that contained those words. The one thing above 
| all others that he was anxious to keep from his wife was the 
| knowledge of the conditions of the will. She was already 

so morbidly sensitive—fearing that she had been an obstacle 
in his path—that he dreaded lest she should ever know the 

truth. He knew perfectly well that, if ever time should re- 
| veal it, she would never be happy again. His keeping the 
| letter with that one particular phrase in it was an oversight 
| for which afterward he never pardoned himself. 

““The secret of the will!” She repeated the words over 

| and over again to herself. What secret could it be? Some- 

thing evidently that associated the young heiress with her 

husband, something which they shared in common, and no 

one else knew. A fiery dart of jealousy seemed to strike 
| her. Why had Allan never told her of this secret? Why 
had he never told her there was something extraordinary in 
the will? She did not doubt him—she loved him too well 
for that—but she was sorely puzzled. What secret could it 
be ? She had never heard Allan allude to any. 

Then she remembered how strange it was that she had 
always had some kind of suspicion about Miss Cameron and 
the money. Lord Rylestone had avoided the subject ; when- 
| ever she wished to discuss it, he had evaded it; and yet her 
| quick perceptions had told her that there was something not 
| quite right, and that she did not know. 

“The secret of the will!” This was the will which had 
‘ deprived Lord Rylestone of the money, and had given it to 
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Miss Cameron. There was no secret in that. What, there- , 
fore, could the secret be ? Carefully, one by one, she re-read 
the letters but there was no other allusion to them, no word 
which could explain the mysterious phrase, no hint as to | 
what the secret was—there was no mention of money. 

‘The secret of the will! I shall lose my reason,” she said | 
to herself, ‘if I ponder this much longer. What can it be? | 
Was the will forged, invalid or what ? If I live for no other 
purpose, if I do nothing else, I will find out this secret. 
Has any injustice been done to Lord Rylestone? No, it 
cannot be that ; were such the case, Miss Cameron would not 
allude to it in such open terms.” 

“The secret of the will!” Look which way she would, 
think as she would, act as she would, the words were always 
before her; they seemed to burn her like a brand. What | 
was it, this secret that another woman shared with her hus- 
band, and from which she was purposely shut out? She, in 
her sick, angry jealousy, longed to wrest the secret from | 
them. What right had any one to share knowledge with her | 
husband from which she was shut out ? 

‘*T will live to discover it,” she said; and it was strange 
that toward her husband she had not the least shadow of an 
angry thought, while toward Miss Cameron, who shared the | 
secret with him, she felt something that was like fiercest | 
hatred. 

Why had Allan never revealed this secret to her? Why 
had she been excluded from his confidence—this same confi- 
dence which apparently he had given so freely to Adelaide 
Cameron ? 

**T will go to Walton,” said she, ‘‘and there, perhaps, I 
may hear the secret of the will.” 

A fever of unrest took possession of her. There were no | 
more plans of reading, of study, of fitting herself to take a 
part in Allan’s world. The ‘“‘secret” haunted her. By day 
and by night she thought only of one thing—what that 
secret was, and how to find it out. The beautiful, restless 
face grew thin and worn with the constant strain of 
thought. There was to be no more peace for her until she | 
knew all. | 

Once or twice she tried to argue herself into a better state 
of mind—-to make herself believe that, after all, this secret | 
might be no important secret—that it might mean simply 
where the document was kept, or some trifling circumstance 
connected with it. If it had been of vital importance, surely 
Allan, her husband, who loved her so dearly, would have told 
her He had so frankly confided everything else. He had 
told her exactly the sum of his debts, and what he had to 
pay them with—what he hoped to receive from his appoint- 
ment, and what he was to receive from Walton. There had 
never been the least shadow of restraint. Then, why should | 
he have kept this secret from her ? 

If she could but know! Why should Miss Cameron be | 
pleased that it was unknown to any one else? Did it con- | 
cern her, or did it concern Lord Rylestone ? She must find 
out. She was not curious; gossip and rumor had little 
charm for her; curiosity was not a weakness of hers. It 
was not mere curiosity that possessed her now like a fever— | 
that made her eager to discover that which had been hidden 
from her. It was love, jealousy, and sensitive pride. So, 
on the 15th of July Lady Rylestone left the pretty little villa 
at Marpeth for the most fatal journey she could have 
undertaken. 

She told her servants that she would be absent only a day, 
or at the most a night and two days; and then she started 
alone. She had discovered the name of the nearest town ; | 
it was Lutdale. There were many changes of line between | 
Marpeth and Lutdale ; it was a cross-route. She left home | 
quite early in the morning, but it was noon before she 
quitted Lutdale station. 


Lest anything in her toilet might attract attention she ~ 
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had dressed herself as simply and plainly as possible, and 
the beauty of her face was hidden by a black-lace vail. 

She left the station and walked through the streets of the 
town, and then of a well-dressed respectable woman she in- 
quired the road to Walton Court. 

‘“*It is a long walk,” was the reply. 
ride there from here. It is over six miles.” 

“Tdo not mind. I shall like the walk,” was the reply ; 
and the woman who had been questioned was struck by the 
rich clear musical voice. 

“If you prefer to walk, the way lies straight enough,” 
she said. ‘‘ You must go along the Lutdale Road for nearly 
two miles, and then you will come to the park gates. It is a 
long way even then.” 

“Ido not mind the distance, and I thank you for your 
kindness,” replied Margarita, turning away. 

It was a glorious afternoon. ‘The sunshine seemed to be 
like a smile from heaven upon the earth. The flowers were 
at their fairest, and the air seemed full of their perfumed 
breath. The day was not too hot, for a refreshing breeze 
was blowing. Nature never looked gayer that on this day 


‘People generally 


| when Lady Rylestone went, in silent watchfulness, unknown 


and unknowing, to look at her husband’s home. 
Late in the afternoon she reached the park gates, but 


| found them shut, and guarded by a lodge-keeper. 


‘‘T wonder if the universal golden key will open them,” 
she said, and when the keeper came out she tried it, and 
found it successful. She was admitted into the park; and 
the man bowed as she passed through the gate. That was 
her Only welcome to her husband’s home. 


Cuarrer XXII. 


(Q (2. ALTON COURT was a stately English 
)/ home where art and nature seemed to 
have done their best—where trees and 
flowers were seen in their highest per- 
fection. The vast park, the grand an- 
cestral trees—some of them the growth 
of centuries — the hills covered with 
verdure, the bosky dells, the sunny 
glades, the treasures of flower and fern, 
all filled Margarita with wonder. Under 
the trees she saw picturesque herds of 
antlered deer. They eyed her timidly 

2 as she drew near, and then fleeted 
away. The scene delighted her. Presently beyond the 
trees she saw the tall gray towers of the Court. Her heart 
beat quickly, her eyes filled with tears. 

“It is my husband’s home,” she said to herself. ‘It all 
belongs to him.” 

Soon she came to a second lodge, at the entrance to the 
vast pleasure-grounds. She saw terrace after terrace all 
bright with the colors of a thousand flowers; she saw the 
gleam of fountains, the spray of which rose high in the 





sunlit air; she saw the green lawns with their sweeping 


cedars and silvery birches. With wistful eyes she looked 
through the iron gates, thinking how fair it all was, and how 
difficult it must have been for him to leave it. As she stood 
there the woman from the lodge came out, and, seeing a 
stranger, she made a deep curtsey. Despite the plain dress 
and the thick black vail she discerned a lady. 

‘Would you like to see the grounds ?” she asked, respect- 
fully; and Lady Rylestone answered ‘‘ Yes.” 

‘*They are shown sometimes to strangers, and the house 
too, when the family are away.” 

‘* Are the family absent now ?” asked Lady Rylestone. 

‘* Yes; and the housekeeper had a party of strangers yes- 
terday to see the place. It is considered one of the finest in 
England.” 
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Margarita gave the woman a coin that made her eyes 
beam with delight. 

‘‘T should like to see the place,” she said, gently. ‘I 
think I will go through. But will they consider it strange 
to see a lady alone?” 

‘*No, ladies and gentlemen, too, sometimes come alone ; 
though, as a rule, they come in parties.” 


Court, I thought I should like to see it,” said Lady Ryle- 
stone, evasively. 

““Many a one does that,” observed the woman, as she 
brought out the keys, and opened the huge gates ; and then 
Margarita passed, as it were, into the inner circle of her 
home. 

The air seemed almost faint with the perfume of rare 
flowers. She saw rare birds flitting amongst the trees; she | 
heard the ripple of the fountains, and the cooing of the 
white ring-doves. How fair and serene it all was! How he 
must have loved his home ! 

The Court itself was a magnificent building of gray stone ; 
the tall towers and turrets lent additional grandeur to it. 
The large windows had light graceful iron balconies before | 
them, and the balconies were filled with scarlet flowers. On 
the terrace immediately in front Margarita saw peacocks 
spreading out their gorgeous feathers in the sun. The 
whole scene spoke of the wealth and grandeur of centuries. | 
Then, at some distance, she saw the beautiful conservatories, 
vineries, and hothouses, which formed one of the chief at- 
tractions of the Court. As she looked round on the magnifi- | 
cent grounds and superb gardens, ske avowed to herself that | 
a thousand a year would indeed go but a little way toward 
keeping up so vast an establishment. 

She went up the broad flight of marble steps which led to 
the entrance-hall ; and then she thought to hersela that that 
was hardly the way in which she should visit her nome. A | 
half-misgiving that perhaps after ali she was not doing quite | 
right came over her, but it was too late now to recede. She ' 
had come to see the Court, and she must see it. 

She rang the bell, and, as it echoed in the silent house, she 
fancied that it had the sound of a knell. 

The door was opened, and she asked permission to see the 
place. The footman who opened the door, like the woman 
at the lodge, had the quick sense to discern a lady despite | 
the plain attire. He asked Margarita to wait until the ' 
housekeeper came; and in a few minutes stately Mrs. 
Grame, in her black-silk dress, made her appearance. 

‘‘T should very much like to see the Court,” said Mar- 
garita. ‘‘I was told that strangers were allowed to go over 
it at times.” 

Mrs. Grame looked doubtful. ’ 

**We do show the place,” she replied, slowly, ‘‘ but it is 
generally to some one who is either visiting or known in the 
neighborhood.” 

“T am a total stranger,” said Lady Rylestone. ‘I was | 
passing through Lutdale, and hearing of the Court, I 
thought I should like to see it.” 


added quickly: 


“If you prefer not to showit, Iam sorry to have caused | 


” 


you any trouble.” She turned to move away as she spoke, 
but then the stern face of the faithful retainer relaxed. 
“Stay, madame,” 
pleasure, I am sure. 
the picture-gallery, and the ball-room.” 
**T should like to see all that I may,” said Margarita. 


“T will attend you directly,” returned Mrs. Grame; and | 


once more Lady Rylestone was left alone in her husband's 
home. 

The entrance-hall was superb; it was hung round with 
armor and trophies of the chase. Again, as she sat there, a 


| 


she requested; “I shall have great | 
You will like to see the stateroom, 


certain conviction came home to Margarita that Lord Ryle- 
stone woud not be pleased if he knew what she was doing, 
and that, if sne couid not enter his bouwe as its mistress and 
queen, she ougit not to have entered it in that tashion. 

She had not time for longer meditations , Mrs. Grame re- 
turned, and then the business of showing the place began. 


| Margarita had presence of mind enough for one thing—she 
“‘T was at Lutdale, and hearing of the beauty of the | 


resolutely kept down her vail, and, as far as she could, spoke 
in a tone so low that her voice, she fancied, could not after- 


| wards be recognised. 


For it had suddenly dawned upon her that she was doing a 
very unwise thing; if ever the day should come when her 
husband brought her home as his wife, it would be a terri- 
ble circumstance if she should be recognized as the strange 
lady who had visited the place alone. It would put her at 
once in a false position, and, if it came to Allan’s knowledge, 
would cause him, she felt sure, the keenest annoyance. 

Still she must persevere now. She must find out, if she 
could, the secret of the will. There might be a few words 


| said—she might hear of some little incident that would throw 


some light upon it. 
“If you admire pictures,” said the stately Mrs. Grame, 


| “you will be pleased with the gallery here ;’ and then she 


ran through a list of Murillos, Raphaels, Canalettis, Giorgi- 
ones, and Greuzes, until Margarita could have smiled. 

Lady Rylestone went through her task, looking at each 
one, making admiring comments in that low, restrained 
voice of ners, wondering a!l the time how, without exciting 
suspicion she was to begin to speak of what lay so near her 
heart. 

“Yon understand pictures, madame,” said Mrs. Grame, 
** Many come here, and they know no more of the real value 
of pictures than I do of Greek ; but you understand them.” 

“These are very beautiful,” declared Lady Rylestone, 
evasively. 

‘The late lord added considerably to the gallery. He was 
a great lover of pictures, my late master.” 

Here was on opening at last. Margarita was quick enough 
to avail herseit of it. 

“You lived here, then, in the late lord’s time ?” she said, 
inquiringiy. 

Mrs. Grame smiled with calm superiority. 

“‘T lived here twen!y years before my late master died,” 
she announced. 

The black-lace vail was thick, and it was drawn over the 
beautiful face so as to hide it ; but even through it the house- 


| keeper saw a sudden gleem of brightness—the eyes bright- 
| ened, the whole face seemed to light up. Lady Rylestone 


turned aside; it would never do to show her eager desire to 
this woman. She made some remark about a Correggio that 
hung near her, and Mrs. Grame, who began to think that 
she had fcund an appreciative listener, remarked that it was 
the late lord’s favorite picture. Lady Rylestone, still speak- 
ing in a low, repressed voice, said : 

‘‘T remember reading of the late lord’s death. He was 


| not married, I think ?” 
Still the housekeeper’s face did not relax, so Margarita | 


Mrs. Grame smiled again, with an air of superior know- 
ledge. 

‘*No, madame. I think my master liked pictures better 
than human beings. He used to pass whole hours here.” 

“‘Then of course he left no direct heir to succeed him ?” 
Lady Rylestone said, in a low voice. 

‘No, no direct heir; but the present lord was much at- 


| tached to him.” 


Margarita gave an impatient sigh. Here she stood, in the 
heart of her husband’s home, with a faithful old servant, 
who must know the secrets of the family, by her side ; and 
yet how could she ask about, how could she find out, the se- 
cret of the will? How could she learn even ever so little of 


‘ that which she longed to know ? 











‘The present lord is young, is he not ?” she inquired. 

‘“‘Yes, he is young, and very handsome. There is not a 
handsomer man in England than Lord Rylestone.” 

Lady Rylestone knew it well. Who had studied the con- 
tour of the noble head, the comeliness of the noble face, as 
she had done? There came before her a vision of how often 
she had kissed the handsome face. She tried to recall her 
wandering thoughts, for the housekeeper was saying : 

‘In the western drawing-room there is a superb portrait 
of the present lord. You would like to see it perhaps ?” 

She stammered that she should—that she admired good 
portraits. And then the housekeeper, liking her companion 
better every moment, said : 

“Lord Rylestone does not live here—he has gone 
abroad.” 


She did not notice how the lady’s lips grew white and | 


trembled. 

**Gone abroad !” repeated Margarita. 

‘Every one goes abroad now-a-days,” said Mrs. Grame ; 
and Lady Rylestone hastened to rejoin : 

‘*Yes—but why should any one who owns a place like 
this care to leave it ?” 

Mrs. Grame shook her head slowly. 

‘*This is what I do not understand,” she said. ‘‘ Ishould 
not go away. His lordship has never lived at the juuce 
since it was his own.” 

“T understand the family are expected soon,” observed 
Lady Rylestone. ‘‘ Whom do people mean when they say 
‘the family’ ?” 

“I should imagine they mean Miss Cameron and Ma- 
dame de Valmy,” Mrs. Grame replied. ‘‘ They have been 


told that Miss Cameron is to reside here for the next three | 


years at least.” 

Lady Rylestone drew her breath with a deep, gasping 
sigh. 

‘** Miss Cameron ?” she repeated. 
curious, but who is she ?” 

Worthy Mrs. Grame, who, having a spare afternoon, was 


** Pray do not think me 


not indisposed to gossip, did not notice the almost painful | 


suspense with which her listener awaited her answer. ‘I 
shall soon be on the track of the secret,” Margarita said to 
herself, ‘If I can but make this woman speak out.” 
**Miss Cameron is a niece of the late lord’s,” said the 
housekeeper, slowly. 
‘‘And his heiress too,” added Lady Rylestone, quickly. 


She spoke without thinking, and then would have given the | 


world to have the words unsaid. 


‘* His heiress!’ repeated Mrs. Grame, with bland superi- | 


ority. ‘‘Oh, no—nothing of the kind! 
heir—the heir-at-law, you know.” 

‘*T fancied that I had heard something about a niece 
being heiress,” said Lady Rylestone. 

‘“*T have never heard anything of the kind,” returned the 
housekeeper, decidedly. 
a fortune left her; but I have never heard that she was the 
late lord’s heiress.” 

‘Such strange things happen,” said Lady Rylestone. 
‘*You were here when the late lord died ?” 

‘* Oh, yes, I was here,” replied Mrs. Grame. 

Margarita’s impatience was becoming greater than she 
could control; she longed to clasp her hands and cry out, 
‘Tell me—for pity’s sake, tell me all you know—tell me the 
secret of the will!” She could hardly control herself; she 
clasped her hands together, and her slender figure swayed 

and fro. 

** Was there,” she asked, trying to spexk calmly, “‘any- 
thing strange then about the late lord's will ?” 

There fell over them a dead silence. In reality it lasted 


My lord is the 


only half a minute, yet it seemed to have lasted an hour—a 
rush of sound filled Lady Rylestone’s ears, her heart beat, © 
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‘* That is strange.” | 


** Of course Miss Cameron has had | 





, her hands trembled. The housekeeper’s voice sounded as 
| though it came from afar off. 

‘Strange about the will?” she repeated. ‘‘ Not that I 
ever heard of. I do not think so.” She looked eagerly into 
Lady Rylestone’s face. ‘‘I do not think there could have 
been,” she said, ‘‘or we must have heard of it.” 

| Then the secret had indeed been well kept—even the con- 
| fidential servants who lived in the house knew nothing of 

it. Through one of the crimson-stained windows came a 
| great sunbeam, and it left a dazzling light on the richly car- 
| peted floor. Margarita was looking at it, and it seemed to 
| dazzle her eyes; yet even in the midst of that burning light 
| she fancied that she traced the words, ‘‘ The secret of the 
will.” Was she, even in the heart of his home, as far from 
| knowing it as ever? 

She grew anxious, for she could see Mrs. Grame’s eyes 
| fixed anxiously on her face. She tried to speak lightly. 
‘*One hears of so many peculiar wills,” she said ; ‘‘ I heard 
| of one, but it may not have been Lord Rylestone’s.” 
| «Tt was not, most certainly ; I have never heard a word 
| about the will. All the old servants received very handsome 
| legacies and annuities; but there was nothing in the late 
lord’s will different from the general run of wills.” 
| Lady Rylestone bowed ; she could not speak, for she was 
| sick and faint with her baffled hope. 
‘‘T must have heard of some one else's,” she murmured. 
Then they went through suite after suite of magnificent 
| rooms. In each there were pictures and statues of mar- 
| velous beauty, and flowers of richest fragrance. They went 
| through broad corridors, where the floor was covered with 
rich crimson cloth, and white statues gleamed amongst rare 
hangings. The whole place was a marvel of luxury and 
| magnificence. Then they came to the western drawing- 
room, so called because it looked on to the broad western 
terrace, where the flowers caught the last rays of the setting 
sun; and there lady Rylestone saw the portrait of her 
husband. 

She stood silent, gazing at it; her whole heart had gone 
out to it. It was almost like seeing him again—the noble 
head with its clustering hair, the handsome face, the kindly 
eyes, and the lips that wore sometimes a smile as sweet as 
| that of a child. With hot blinding tears she could have 
| stretched out her hands to it; she could have called to it 
| with passionate cries. But she dared not make a sign; she 
| was looking into the pictured face of her husband, of the 
man she loved best on earth, and her own must not change. 
‘*My love,” she murmured to herself, ‘‘if you could but 
speak to me!’ And then she heard the housekeeper’s busi- 
ness-like tones behind her. 

‘‘That is the present Lord Rylestone,” she said. 
| considered a very fine picture.” 
| There came no reply from her listener, and good Mrs. 
| Grame fancied she was absorbed in admiration. 

‘*My lord is not married,” she continued, ‘although he 
is so handsome, and so eagerly sought after. Some people 
say he will be like Lord Bernard, and never marry.” 

‘““Why do they say that?’ Margarita asked, rousing 
herself. 

“‘T do not know—TI should think it is becanse his name 
has never been mentioned in connection with that of any 
lady.” 

Margarita’s face flushed; it was praise enough to hear 
such words, even from a dependent’s lips; it proved that he 
was noble, faithful, and true. 

‘**T hope, though,” continued Mrs. Grame, ‘‘that my lord 
will marry. I should not like to see the place full into 
strange hands. He is very much loved amongst us. There 
could be no happier day for us than the one on which my 
lord should bring his wife home.” 


“Tt is 





(To be continued.) 
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VENICE: 
ITS PAST anp PRESENT. 


VENETIAN History. 


Artima, King of the Huns, 
and called by his subjects and 
others the ‘‘ Scourge of God,” 
succeeded his uncle Roas in 
434 a. p., as chief of countless 
hordes of barbarians scattered 
over the north of Asia and 
Europe. In the earlier portion 
of his reign, he devastated the 
countries between the Black 
Sea and the Mediterranean, 
forcing those of the inhabitants 
not destroyed to follow him. 
Opposed by Theodosius, he 
compelled the latter, in three 
bloody engagements, to ac- 
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4 VENETIAN OMNIBUS, 


knowledge his prowess. Con- 
stantinople owed its safety 
solely to its fortifications and 
to the ignorance of the enemy 
of the art of besieging. But 
Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece 
were overrun; seventy cities 
were desolated by the devasta 
ting Huns; and Theodosius 
was compelled to cede a portion 
of the territory south of the 
Danube, and to pay tribute to 
the conqueror, after treacher- 
ously attempting to murder 
him. In 452, Attila made an 
incursion into Italy, devasta- 
ting Aquileia, Milan, Padua, 
and other cities, and driving 
the terrified inhabitants into 
the Alps, the Appenines, and 
finally into the lagoons of the 
Adriatic Sea, on the islands of 





which the fleeing multitude founded 
the city of Venice. 

At first, this precarious situation 
was designed merely as a temporary 
place of refuge ; and the inhabitants 
sustained themselves by fishing and 
by slight commerce in the rivers 
contiguous. Each of the islands 
constituted a repubiic of itself, 
governed by a tribune. For some 
years, the central point was at 
Malamocco, upon the shore of an 
island in the open Adriatic. But 
the largest of the islands in the 
lagoon, the Rialto, soon proved the 
most attractive site, and graduaHy 
drew to itself the larger number of 
the inhabitants of the remaining 
islands. Meanwhile, jealousies be- 
tween these pigmy states were con- 
stant and bitter, threatening the 
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welfare of the whole community ; and in 697, 


8 convention was held, in which all the differ- 


ent sections were united under a chief known 


| as a ‘* Doge,” a word which comes from the 


RAIN 


ASM 


VIR y re 


MNEE 4FQ 


PAY 


Latin Dux, a duke or leader, The republic at 
that time consisted practically of a rambling 
series of settlements, the original islands 


| furnishing a small portion of the area of the 


present city, and being in no wise connected, 
save by a similarity df land—socially; and by 
the fishermen’s boats actually. 
were built on piles, and there was nothing 
about the situation to offer any suggestions of 
permanency. 

But the doge elected in 687 was invested 
with supreme jurisdiction over the welfare of 
the entire colony. He was empowered to ap- 
point his own ministers, and ‘to make war and 
peace. At first, these doges experienced rather 
serious difficulties, Three had been elected in 
succession, when the people rose in arms, and 
demanded the return of their liberties lost 


The houses } 


81 
through their having surrendered 
supreme power to their elected 
rulers. The next doge was assassi- 
nated ; avd for five years after 730, 
the republican form of government 
experienced a restoration; at the 
end of that time, however, a new 
doge was elected. 

At about this time the Venetians 
selected the island of Rialto (Rivo 
Alto—deep stream), upon which 
was erected the city of Venice as it 
now stands in part to-day. In 829, 
having selected for their patron 
saint, St. Mark the Evangelist, the 
Venetians brought his bones from 
Alexandria, and his lion assumed a 
place upon their arms, Jn 997, the 
small Greek states of Istria and 
Dalmatia, unable to defend them- 
selves against the Sclavic pirates, 
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formed an alliance with Venice, received judges from the 
doge, and fought under the banners of the republic. From 
that time the doge took the name of the Duke of Venice 
and Dalmatia. The commerce of the republic now began 
to grow in extent, and the state in power. 
Venetians began to war with the Normans and with other 
countries, and being successful, they received from the 
Greek emperor many new and valuable privileges In 1099, 
the Venetians sent a fleet of two hundred vessels to aid the 
first Crusade, They assisted in the capture of Tyre, Acre, 
Sidon, and Asealon, and so long as the Christians held 
Palestine, they obtained important privileges in many of 
the cities. 


Soon the | 


in this exploit, the Venetians, whose conquests were limited 


| to the Morea and Candia, received one half of the spoils and 


nearly one-half of the beaten empire. The doge now as- 
sumed the title of ‘‘Despot of Roumania,” which was held 
until the middle of the fourteenth century. Immediately 
after this a war broke out between Venice and Genoa, lasting 


| a number of years, and concluding in 1238, through the in- 
| terposition of the Pope. For more than a century Venice 


was at war, with varying success, sometimes with Genoa, 
sometimes with other cities or countries. In 1354 Marino 
Faliero was summoned from Rome and elected doge. 
Through a personal difficulty with a young nobleman of 

the city of 





In the middle 
of the twelfth 
century war 
broke out be- 
tween Venice 
and the Greek 
emperor; and 
the fleet of the 
republic, by this 
time grown to 
an extensive 
size and consid- 
erable power, 
took Lesbos, 
Chios, and 
Samos, and at- 
tacked Euboca, 
but raised the 
siege of the 
latter city, 
owing to a pes- 
tilence in the 
Venetian ranks. 
Previously Ven- 
ice had joined 
the league of 
Lombardy 
against Freder- 
ick Barbarossa, 
but withdrew 
shortly ; and in 
1177 was chosen 
by the Pope and 
the emperor as 
the locality for 
holding a con- 
gress. From 
this period dates 
the origin of 
the annually 
recognized cus- 
tom of wedding 
the Adriatic. 
The Pope took 
a ring from his 





THE MARRIAGE OF THE ADRIATIC. 


Venice, and on 
account of the 
fact that the 
Senate refused 
to consider the 
affairs of a 
mattcr of state, 
Faliero engaged 
in a conspiracy 
to exterminate 
the whole body 
of the nobility, 
the latter being 
at this time 
hated by the 
populace. April 
15th, 1355, was 
the day set 
apart for the 
execution of 
this murderous 
act ; but, unfor 
tunately for 
Faliero and th: 
other conspira- 
tors, the plot 
was discovered. 
The doge was 
arrested, and on 
examination 
made a full con- 
fession of his 
guilt, and was 
condemned to 
death. In the 
council hall of 
the palace, 
where the por- 
traits of the 
doges of Venice 
are still pre- 
served, a black 
drapery covers 
the space which 
should have 
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finger and presented it to the Doge Ziani, with these words: | been occupied by the portrait of Faliero, with the inscrip- 


‘Take this as a pledge of authority over the sea, and marry 
her every year, you and your successors forever, in order 
that all may know She is under your jurisdiction and that 
I place her under your dominion as a wife under that of a 
husband.” 

In 1198 the republic loaned vessels to the French Cru- 
saders. Finding themselves unable to pay, the latter offered 
their services to the republic ; and under the almost blind 
old doge, Eurico Dandolo, recaptured the revolted city of 
Zara, and undertook an expedition which ended in the 
storming of Constantinople in April, 1204. For their share 


Italy, from the Alps to the Adige and the Mincio. 


| tion, ‘‘Spazio di Marino Faliero de capitato.” 


A fourth war with the Genoese was commenced in 1377. 
In its beginning the Venetians were successful. But fortune 
changed, and during the next two years the Genoese ob- 
tained so great advantages that Venice was threatened with 
annihilation as a nation. But, with her usual good fortune, 


‘she succeeded in conquering or eluding her enemies, and 
| Genoa was compelled to sue for peace. 


By 1420 Venice had 
established her power over the larger portion of Northern 
This 
was the period of her greatest prosperity. No city in Europe 
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THE COUNCIL OF TEN ENTEKING THB PALACE. 


could at this period compare with her in wealth, luxury, 
and refinement. Her annual exports were valued at ten 
million ducats, of which four millions were profit. She pos- 
sessed 300 sea-going and 3,000 smaller vessels, besides a fleet 
of 47 galleys ; 36,000 men were employed by her on the sea 
alone. She counted 4,000 nobles, with incomes averaging 
3,000 ducats. 


In 1489 Catherine Cornaro, widow of James IL., the last 
King of Cypress, gave that island to the Venetians—another 
illustration of the favor and good fortune which seemed to 


await Venice in every direction. At this time her argosies 
traversed every arm of tlre ocean. Intimate intercourse was 
kept up with every European country, as well as with Syria, 
Egypt, and even India ; and among the imported articles 
of Venetian merchandise were the iron of Staffordshire, the 
tin of Cornwall and Devon, and the wool of Sussex. But 
the warlike policy which for many years had been so fortu- 
nate to Venice, now became fatal. The fifteenth century, in 
this respect, witnessed one succession of disasters ; and the 
whole of the sixteenth was employed by the Venetians in re- 


SGU ‘RE OF ST. MARK AT VENICE. 





pairing these. Her wealth by this time was destroyed, her 
population reduced by one-half, and her power irremediably 
shaken. 

In 1618, a conspiracy occurred, headed by the Spanish 
ambassador, through which it was designed to destroy the 
republic by means of the many adventurers and mercenaries 
employed in her service. On Ascension day it was intended 
to massacre the doge and senators, and give the city up to 
sack and fire. But before the appointed day the plot was 
discovered ; and the bodies of the conspirators hanging in 
the square of St. Mark struck terror to those who were still 
living and who had been engaged in the plot. The Spanish 
ambassador was escorted out of the city, while no explana- 
tion was made, nor any reasons given, for the executions. 

But Venice was now in her decline. Her former spirit 
had fled, a large portion of her nobility were reduced to 
poverty, and the state finances were exhausted. But even 
in spite of these changes of fortune, and though the vast 
commercial activity which, springing up among the western 
nations of Europe upon tl discovery of America, clearly 

showed that her naval superiority had forever dis- 
appeared, Venice might still have maintained a re- 
spectable mediocrity but for the character of her 
government, which was conducted by an exclusive 
oligarchy, in whose hands alone al] power and free- 
dom were vested. The government of the Council 
of Ten had become a reign of terror. The nobles 
showed vigor only in the pursuit of pleasure. All the 
ancient virtue, valor, and hardihood had died out of 
the State. Napoleon forced Wenice to break the 
neutrality which it meant to 
maintain, in 1796; destroyed 
its government, and ceded its 
provinces to Austria by the 
treaty of Campo Formio. In 
1806, the city of Venice, and 
the territory of Venetia were 
annexed to the kingdom of 
Italy by the treaty of Presburg. 
In 1814, it was transferred to 
Austria, forming, with Lom- 
bardy, what was called the 
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Lombardo - Vene- 
tian Kingdom. In 
1866, the state 
and territory were 
ceded to, and in- 
corporated with, 
the Kingdom of 
Italy under which 
government it still 
remains. 

The Council of 
Ten was estab- 
lished in 1310. Its 
power was abso- 
lute, while that of 
the doges, who 
were elected *‘ 
life, was narrowly 
watche’ by it. 


‘That of the people 


was naught. In 
the middle of the 
fifteenth century 
the terrible Coun- 
‘4 of Three was 
created, and be- 
came the dreaded 
instrument of the 
justice and ven- 
goence of the 
Jouncil of Ten. 
Only nobles were 
appe-nted to 
offices, and pro- 
vinces and cities 
were equally 
governed with an 
iron han’. In 
the hall of Bus 
sola, in the Ducal 
Palace, the lion's 
mouth, with gap- 
ing jaws, invited 
and received 
secret accusations 
from all sides, 


Cruelty, superstition, and fanaticism had grown up slowly | 
but surely to be a power. 


music made by the death-wails of the victims of infamous 
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A LITTLE WATER-CARRIER OF VENICB. 


upon which the 
city is built. 

This lagoon is 
from twenty-five 
to thirty miles in 
length, and about 
five miles broad. 
The city itself *; 
about two miles 
from the main- 
land, with which 
it is connected by 
a viaduct erected 
on more than 200 
arches, supporting 
the railway to 
Mestre, whe:e is 
the junction of 
the Venice-Milan 
and the Venice- 
Trieste railroads. 

The city was 
originally built on 
piles driven into 
the sea, and is . 
little more than 
two miles in 
length by one and 
a half broad, and 
about six miles in 
circuit. It is con- 
nected with th» 
open sea by six 
channels through 
the Littorale, as 
the spit of land 
already mentioned 
is called. The 
deepest of these 
channelsis termed 
the Porto di Mal- 
lamocco, and lies 
between an island 
of the same name 
on the south, and 
that of Lido on 


the north, Formerly the chief of the entrances into the 


Recent years have brought a | lagoon was the Porto di Lido, through which all the great 
somewhat improved situation, but the glory of Venice went | merchantmen of the repnblic passed direct into the city, and 
out in a foul atmosphere of reeking dungeons, and to the sad | which is still frequented by small vessels and by the Trieste 


tyranny at the hands of the Council of Ten. 


Venice: Irs ARCHITECTURE 


AND ITs PEOPLE. 


Venice, the grand city raised by a colony of 
fishermen from a settlement perched like a sea- 
fowl on a muddy shoal to be a capital of the 
first rank, is not inaptly called ‘‘ The Queen of 


MODE OF PUTTING CY PUTTER 
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the Sea.” Just there 
the waters of the 
Adriatic, finding 
their way by numer- 
ous streams through 
a long, narrow belt 
of land, form a 
lagoon about four 
miles from the coast, 
scattered over which 
are the seventy-two 
or more little islands 
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steamers, 


IN 


Two other important passages are the Porto di 


Chioggia, and the Porto di Brondolo, The 
Porto di Tre Porti is navigable only for small 
vessels, and that of San Erasmo is now practi- 
cally useless, being choked up with sand. The 
three deep channels are commanded by forts on 
both banks, whose batteries cross each other's 
fire. In its northern portion the lagoon is 
broken up into impassable marshes. 

Viewed from a distance, the city appears actu- 


ally to float in the water ; 
the tide from the Adri- 

atic rising three feet over 
the lagoon, and leaving 
part of it nearly dry by 
the ebb. The city is 
divided into two unequal 
portions by a canal 
broader than the others, 
named the Canalazzo, or 
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Grand Canal, 
which rmns 
through it in 
the form of an 
S reversed, 
and is spanned 
by the cele- 
brated Rialto. 

Another, and 
still broader 
canal, called 
the Canal di 
San Marco, 
divides the 
city proper 
from the long 
island and 
suburb of La 
(Griudecca, and 
also from the 
neighboring 
island of San 
Giorgio. 

One obtains 
a fair idea of 
the manner in 
which this 
small city is 
cut up, when it is remembered that there are 146 smaller 
canals traversing it in every direction, and crossed by 360 
bridges. Of these, the Rialto, which is the most mag- 
nificent in Venice, consists of a single arch 90 ft. in span, 
and 24 ft. high. It was built in 1590, of marble, and cost 
$500,000. Two ranges of shops divide its upper surface 
into three narrow parallel streets. The bridge being 72 ft. 
in width, the middle one of these streets is 21 ft. wide. 

Another bridge, quite as celebrated as the Rialto, is the 
Ponte dei Sospiri, or ‘‘ Bridge of Sighs,” referred to in By 
ron’s ‘*Childe Harold.” 


A VENETIAN FRUIT-SELLER GOING HIS KOUNDS. 
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AFTERNOON IN THE FISH MARKET, VENICE. 


This bridge 
connects the 
Ducal Palace 
with the city 
prison, stretch 
ing across the 
canal called the 
Rio Palazzo, 
and forming a 
covered gal- 
lery. It was 
built in the 
sixteenth cen- 
tury, by An- 
tonio de Ponte, 
and across it 
prisoners were 
taken from 
their cells to 
the palace to 
hear the sen- 
tenee of death 
passed upon 
them, and then 
a were conduct- 
= ed to the scene 
of death, be- 
tween the 
“*two red columns.” Concerning this, however, Ruskin 
says, in his ‘Stones of Venice,” ‘‘The Venice of modern 
fiction and drama is a thing of yesterday—a mere efflor- 
escence of decay, a stage-dream, which the first ray of day- 
light must dissipate into dust. No prisoner whose name 
is worth remembering, or whose sorrows deserved sympathy, 
ever crossed the “ Bridge of Sighs,” which is the centre of 
the Byronic ideal of Venice. No great merchant of Venice 
ever saw that Rialto, under which the traveler now passes 
with breathless interest.” 

The Rialto canal varies in breadth from 100 ft. to 180 ft., 
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and is lined on both sides by magnificent buildings, many of | 
| indeed marvelously beautiful. 


them rising out of the water. 


In fact, the peculiarity that this city of marble palaces | 


seems to rise, vision-like, from the unsubstantial sea, is 
sufficient to render its aspect at all times more or less fas- 


| dences. 
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breaks into new fantasies of rich tesselation,” the city is 


Some of the marble palaces are used as government offices, 
others are occupied by foreign consuls and strangers as resi- 
Several of them possess valuable collections of 
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THE DCCAL PALACE, VENICE. 


cinating; but in Summer or Autumn, the seasons of the 
highest tides, when the Grand Place of St. Mark’s is par- 
tially flooded, and when the image of each palace is doubled 
by reflection in that ‘‘ green pavement which every breeze 


paintings and sculpture. The larger mansions have nearly 
all a land and a water entrance. They are square in form, 
and are provided with a courtyard in the centre. The land- 
door communicates with an inner lane, seldom more than 
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four fect wide, paved with smooth flags of marble slabs. 
These lanes are the streets of Venice ; and those, who have 
imagined that the only thoroughfares in this city of the sea 
are canals, will be surprised to learn that there are 2,194 
such streets, short, crooked, but penetrating every part of 
the city, so that, in fact, there is no building that cannot be 
reached by land. A large proportion of these lanes are 
mere alley-ways between houses four and five stories in 
height, and the widest does not exceed 25 ft. in breadth. 
They never run more than 1,500 ft. in a straight line, termi- 
nate abruptly, and turn in all sorts of angles, even circles. 
Along one and 
sometimes 
both sides, are 
gutter stones 
cut through to 
pass the sur- 
face water, 
which runs 
into conduits 
below. Great 
care is taken 
of them; and 
they are so 
well looked 
after, that 
there are few 
places in Ven- 
ice where the 
air is not pure. 

The narrow- 
nessand gloom 
ofthe streets 
are relieved, 
however, by 
the beautiful 
and frequently 
recurring 
squares, Of 
these there are 
294 scattered 
throughout 
the city, the 
Piazza being 
the chief. 
This is 576 ft. 
long, and 
varies between 
185 and 269 
in width, sur- 
rounded on all 
sides by ele- 
gant buildings, 
and bordered 
by arcades 
with handsome 
shops and 
cafés. It is the 
centre of the 
gayety of tlie 
city, and the great resort of loungers and foreigners. The 
east side of this square is occupied by St. Mark’s Church. 
Here are the fountains to which water is conveyed to supply 
the city. 

The first church of this name was built in 813, but was de- 
stroyed in 976. It was rebuilt in 1071, but not consecrated 
before the close of theeleventh century. The edifice is By- 
zantine, with Gothic additions of the fourteenth, and Renais- 
sance alterations of the seventeenth centuries. It became the 
Cathedral and seat of the Patriarch in 1807. The plan of St. 
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Mark’s is a Greek cross with the addition of porches. When 
it was building, every vessel returning from the East was 
obliged to bring pillars and ‘marbles for its construction. 
The principal front of the edifice is 120 ft. in width, and 
has 500 of these columns of various shapes and colors. The 
centre of the building is covered with a dome 90 ft. high, 
encircled by four lower ones of 80 ft. over the transept. 
Above the doorway are the four famous bronze horses, 
which Marina Zeno brought from the Hippodrome of Con- 
stantinople, when that city was taken by the Crusaders in 
1205, which were carried away by Napoleon in 1797 to Paris, 
and which 

7 were restored 
to Venice in 

| 1815. ‘The in- 
terior is decor 
ated in the 
richest man- 

ner, the walls 
and columns 
being of preci- 

ous marbles, 
and the floor 

of  tesselated 

| Mosaic work. 
Mm The carved 
wy work, which is 
very profuse, 

is of the m 

exquisite do- 
scription ; and 

the building is 
perfect ag en 
example of tho 
delicately col- 
ored architec 
ture of tho 
East. The 
material of tho 
structure is 

| brick, incrust 

| ed with richly- 
4} colored = mai 
ine bles. The Ca- 
thedral covers 
ground 215 ly 

265 ft. in dim- 

» ensions. Five 

“| portals, of 
which the 
centre is the 

D largest, give 

| admission to 
the vestibule, 
which traver- 

ses the entire 
front of the 
church and a 
portion of the 
two ends. 

The ceiling is covered with Mosaics representing Scrip- 
tural events. Of these there 40,000 superficial feet. Tho 
place is badly lighted and much defaced by time. Tho 
facade is remarkably beautiful in design, having two rows 
of columns, carved of antique serpentine and porphyry. 
Several tables of ancient sculptors are inscribed in the exte- 
rior walls; and five large antiques fill the recesses over tho 
doorways. The five doors are of bronze, heavily carved, and 
are among the art wonders of the world. The Treasury of 
St. Mark’s is located in the basement, and occupies two or 


ln 
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taree departments. It contains, among a large number of | is a lozenge of reddish marble inserted into the pavement. 
relics, a erystal vase said to contain the blood of the This marks the spot where Pope Alexander III. and the 
Saviour, a silver column with a fragment of the true cross, | Emperor Barbarossa were reconciled, July 23d, 1177. 
sto Among the Mosaics of this vestibule is 
, ae ae one of St. Mark in pontifical robes, 

ina  : executed from a design by Titian. 

The last doge of Venice buried in St. 
Mark’s was Andrea Dandolo, a friend 
of Petrarch, and the first historian of 
Venice, who died in 1354. He lies in 
the chapel of St. John the Baptist. 

The high altar of the Cathedral is 
surrounded by eight bronze statues. 
There are two altar-pieces, the outer 
one covering the famous Palo D'Oro, 
made in 976 at Constantinople by 
order of the Doge Pietro Orseolo, 
repaired by Faliero in 1105, by Pietro 
Zani in 1209, and by Andrea Dandolo 
in 1340. The material is silver-gilt, 
encircled with gems and enamels. The 
Palo is arranged in three panels fold- 
ing horizontally. The scenes repre- 
sented are Of the usual scriptural 
character, 

At the south of the Piazzetta, which 
leads from the Piazza, are the two 
famous red granite columns of Venice, 
one of which is surmounted by a figure 
of St. Theodore, the patron saint of the 
republic until St. Mark supplanted 
him; the other by the Lion of St. 
Mark. 

On the east side stands the Palazzo 
Ducale, or Doge’s Palace. It is on a 
line with the cathedral, but set back a 
few feet. Its front is 245 ft. in length. 
The front facing the harbor is 234 ft. 
long. These are the principal facades. 
The third structure, forming the third 
side of the court, fronts a branch canal, 
which runs parallel with the Piazzetta, 
and passes between it and the public 
prison. This last contains the cele- 
brated historical apartments of the 
palace. It is 387 ft. long and 83 ft. 
wide. It was erected in the fifteenth 
century. The first palace reared on 
the site of the present one was built in 
813 and was destroyed during a sedi- 
tious outbreak. In 970 it was replaced 
by another erected by the Doge Pietro 
Orseolo. This was destroyed by fire, 
and another was begun by Marino 
Faliero. During all ‘this time the 
architecture of the palace, though it 
was frequently enlarged and redecor- 
ated, retained throughout the char- 
acter of a Byzantine structure until 
the year 1301, when its architectural 
character began to change; and from 
that time until 1423 all the rebuilding 
and enlarging were executed in Gothic 
style. 

Indeed, after 1423 there are no build- 
ings in Venetian architecture, properly 
so-called, and the alterations made in 
an agate cup with~a portion of the skull «f St. John, and | the Ducal Palace after that time, as well as the palaces sub- 
several glass vases containing hands and various bones of | sequently built which took their style of architecture from 
saints. Near the outer entrance of the church and vestibule | the Doge’s Palace, were in Renaissance ; and like almost all 
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the architecture 
now to be seen 
in Venice is ‘‘ of 
immeasurably 
inferior spirit 
in the work- 
manship” to 
that native style 
which flour- 
ished with the 
republic and 
decayed with it. 

In 1574 and 
1577 fires re- 
duced the Ducal 
Palace to a 
shell, destroy- 
ing all the 
principal apart- 
ments and 
paintings by 
Bellino, Car- 
paccio, Pordoni 
and Titian, re- 
presenting the 
triumphs of the 
republic and 
other stirring historical events too numerous to mention here. 

The present palace is built in the form of an irregular 
square in the Gothic style ; but in many of its repairs and 
alterations the Italian style has been introduced. It has two 
entrances—one on the Molo front, about the centre, under 
the balcony, and entering the court from the right side ; 
another, the Porto Della Carta, which opens on St. Mark’s 
Square, and enters the court from the west side. Opposite 
it, in the court, is the famous Giant’s Staircase, which de- 
rives its name from the colossal statues of Mars and Neptune, 
wrought by Lansovino, and which stand at the head of it. 
Upon this landing the doge received his beretta of office. 
A flight of thirty marble steps, interrupted by a landing 
midway the ascent, leads to the second story. The steps are 
inlaid in front with different colored marbles, and are suffi- 
ciently broad to appropriate three arches of the arcade. The 
balustrade of Carrara marble is inlaid with panels of varie- 
gated marble. Leading from the second to the third story, 
on the same side as the Giant’s Staircase, is the Scala D’ Oro, 
so-called because none save those enrolled in the ‘‘ Golden 
Book” could use it. It is a superb marble structure, with 
an arched ceiling, 
decorated in 
sunken panels in 
gilt, stucco, and 
fresco; it was 
completed in 
1377. After ascen- 
ding two flights, 
a large door on 
the left hand 
gives admission to 
a suite of rooms 
occupying that 
side of the palace. 
The first is an 
ante-chamber, 
now used as a 
storehouse for 
books. From it 
you enter the Sala 
Del Maggiore Con- 
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SCENE ON THE GRAND CANAL DURING THE CARNIVAL AT VENICE. 


This truly | 





—— magnificent 
: apartment, 175 
ft. 6in. inlength 
by 84 ft. 6 in. 
in width, and 
51 ft. 8 in. in 
height, was com- 
menced in 1310 
and completed 
in 1334. It was 
afterward 
painted by 
Titian, Ballinis 
Tintoretti, and 
Paolo Veronese. 
It was laid waste 
by the fire of 
1577, and all the 
works of art 
destroyed. It is 
now the library, 
the books from 
the old building 
in the Piazzetta 
aE fe having been 
transferred 
hither. The 
decorations of this hall remain unaltered, and the noble 
paintings on the wall are among the carlicst specimens of 
oil painting on canvas—a material first employed by the 
Venetian school. Titian, Tintoretti, Palma, Paolo Veronese 
figure there in their works. 

Connecting with this hall by a corridor, is the Sala del 
Scrutinio, which occupies the rest of the passage toward the 
| palace. Here the doges were chosen by the 42 electors. 
| The Senate Hall, 148 ft. square, and 35 ft. high, has its walls 
| and ceilings covered with most magnificent frescoes. It 
| opens into the ante-room of the 

\ 
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| Doge’s Chapel, from which you 
enter the audience hall, where 
| he received foreign ambassa- 
| dors. Frescoes by Tintoretto 
| cover the walls of this hall. 

| Another department is the 
| Salla Delle Quatri Porte, 80 
| called from four doors designed 
| by Palladio. It is 78 ft. long 
| by 28 ft. wide. The four doors 
| enter respectively the halts of 
| the Council of Three, the 
| Council of Ten, of the Senate 
| and the Audience Hall of the 
| Doge. In the hall of the Coun- 
cil of Ten is the long oval table ° 
surrounded by the chairs once VENETAIN “——- _e IN HER 
occupied by the Council. 

On the two lower stories of the palace are the Pozzi, or 
cells, alluded to in ‘‘Childe Harold,” while the celebrated 
| Sotto Piombi, in one of which Silvio Pellico was confined, 
ate at the top of the building. Pellico was one of the last 
prisoners confined in these cells. He is noted as a poet and 
tragedian, and for having translated the ‘‘ Manfred” of By- 
ron, with whom he had become acquainted. Having become 
connected with the secret society of the Carbonari, then the 
dread of the Italian government, he was apprehended in 
1820, and, in the beginning of the following year was carried 
to Venice and imprisoned. In 1822 he was conveyed to the 
subterranean dungeons of the Spielberg. In August, 1830, 
he was set at liberty. He published an account of his im- 
prisonment during ten years, under the title of ‘‘Le Mie 
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Prigioni.” From the Ducal 
Palace, on its eastern side, as 
has been already mentioned, 
extends the famous Bridge 
of Sighs to the public prison. 
The prison was erected in 
1589, and the bridge in 1591. 
A single arch supports the 
structure, which connects the 
second stories of the two 
buildings. It is simply a 
corridor divided by a parti- 
tion into two compartments, 
by which the political and 
criminal convicts were con- 
ducted to imprisonment 
apart from one another. Ex- 
ternally it has no particular 
architectural merit. The 
prison, however, is a fine 
building. The dungeons in 
it for political and criminal 
prisoners awaiting executions 
are quite near the Bridge 
of Sighs. Of these there are two tiers, one above the 
other, ten cells in each row. Criminals were kept in the 
upper tier. The cells are arranged in blocks of five, side by 
side. A narrow hall passes around three sides, the dungeons 


being entered from a low arch opening from the two halls | 


opposite each other. The visitor, after passing these, finds 
himself in a room inclosed by massive stone walls, 12 ft! long 
by 8 ft. wide, and 8 ft. high, with an arched ceiling. The 
floors are of cement, hardened into stone, and the rooms are 
bare of all furni- 
ture save a stone 
pillow set in the 


floor. At the side | 
of each door is a | 


small round open- 
ing in the wall for 
the introduction 
of food. The only 

SECTION OF I pee ch a OF THE ] i g h t com e 8 

through this 
opening, and from a small window at the end of the hall. 
In this short hall the condemned prisoners were executed at 
midnight—those who were imprisoned for political offences, 
by beheading ; the criminals by strangulation. 

On the left, and in front of the Bridge of Sighs, is the 
water portal of the palace, a double doorway, which, barred 
by bronze doors, gives admission to a broad hall’ which 
passes through to the palace court. It was at this gate that 
the doge embarked in the Bucentaur, 
when he went forth in state to attend 
the annual ceremony of wedding with 
the ring the Adriatic. 

Opposite the palace, on the other 
side of the Piazzetta, 
is the old Library of 
St. Mark. This is one 
of the most beautiful 
structures in Europe. 
It was commenced by 
Sansovino in 1536, is 
two stories high, and 
surrounded by a small 
balustrade. In 1812 
it contained 15,000 
volumes, which were 
transferred to the 


AN EXECUTION IN A COR- 
RIDOR OF THE PRISON. 


GONDOLA ENTRANCE, HOTEL VICTORIA, VENICE. 


DUNGEON IN THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 


Ducal Palace. This library 
was formed from a nucleus 
afforded by the donations of 
the manuscripts of Petrarch 
and others, and afterward in- 
creased by the addition of 
rare and valuable works. 
Near the angle of the li- 
brary, and within the square 
stands the Campanile or bell- 
tower. This is a handsome 
structure, built in 1490 in 
the Rennaissance style. 
Over an open passageway 
running through the centre 
is a clock whose dial indi- 
cates the hours from 1 to 24, 
with the moon’s phases and 
the signs of the zodiac. In 
the second story is an un- 
occupied room, with a niche 
containing a bronze statue of 
the Virgin and Child, having 
a door on either side. By a 
movement of the clock machinery, these doors are opened 
on certain holidays, and four figures, representing three 
kings, preceded by an angel blowing a trumpet, pass around 
the balcony from one door to the other, each figure bowing 
to the Virgin as it passes, Above the Madonna is the 
winged lion of St. Mark; and on the summit of the tower 
are two bronze figures on either side of the elevated bell. 
They are colossal in size, skillfully modeled, and strike the 
hour on the bell in alternate strokes. During the last cen- 
tury, one 
of these & 
bronze men 
committed 
murder by 
crushing 
witha ham- 
|mer the 
{ head of a workman engaged in repairing something on the 
bell. 
| The Campanile is not the least conspicuous ornament of 
| the Piazzetta, 323 ft. in height, and 45 ft. square; it was 
| erected in the twelfth century, and has on its summit an 
| angel which serves as a weathercock, and is said to be 30 ft. 
| in height. Within the tower is an enclosed square, leaving a 
space of about five feet between the outer and inner walls. 
| The accent is by inclined planes, constructed in this space, 
| and passing around the tower ten times. Napoleon is said 
| to have ridden his horse up the ascent from the base to the 
summit of the tower. The clock tower was the work of 
| Piétro Lambardo, an architect. 
| The clock was made by one 
| Giovanni Paolo Rinaldo and 
| his son. The two famous red 
columns, be- 
fore alluded 
to, stand in 
the facade near 
the quai. They 
are of red 
granite, and 
were brought “ayy 
from Greece in ~—= 
1120. One of 
the finest views 
_ in Venice = THE WATER GATE OF THE PRISON 
from the base npER THE DOGE'S PALACE. 
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of these columns, across the har- 
bor to the island of St. George 
and down to the entrance of the 
Grand Canal. In front of the 
Cathedral are the three pedestals 
of bronze modeled in 1505, and 
covered with bas relieros of great 
merit, in which the standard- 
poles which once bore the banners 
of the conquered kingdoms of 
Cyprus, Candia and Morea are 
planted. They are now decorated 
with the Italian colors, 
Returning to the subject of the 
streets of Venice, it will be ob- 
served that these cross the branch 
canals by means of 387 bridges, 
mostly of stone, consisting of a 
single arch with aroadway. The 
streets are thronged during the 
day. No horses, carriages or 
vehicles of any kind, however, 
are seen. Small burdens are 





THE BAL-MASQUE, AT THE 


carried by porters. Larger ones | 


are transported by means of the 
gondolas, The residences, fac- 
tories, ete., on the canals are con- 


nected with the streets as wellas 
with the water. The mean level | 


of the streets throughout the city 
is from three to four feet above 
high tide. 

Until a comparatively recent 
period, cisterns were the exclus- 
ive reliance of the Venetians for 
water. These were filled from 
small tanks carried in gondolas ; 
and at a certain hour in the day, 
they were opened for the use of 


the citizens, being served by girls 


who carried pails suspended from 


& yoke on the shoulders—some- | 


thing like the milkmaids of olden 
time in England and elsewhere. 








INAUGURATION OF THE ‘‘ FOLLY WFEK’’ OR CARNIVAL AT VENICE. 


By-and-by artesian wells were 
sunk in the principal squares, by 
means of which a plentiful supply 
of pure water was obtained, and 
since the construction of the rail- 
road bridge to the mainland, 
water has been introduced 
through tubes laid along tho 
parapet of the bridge. This 
bridge was completed in 1845. 
Its length is two miles and 416 
yards. It contains 222 arches, 
divided into sections of 37 arches 
each, by five solid embankments. 
Its width is 29 ft., and a train 
passes over it in 8} minutes, 

The soil of the bottom of the 


\ lagoon on which the bridge is 
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built is entirely mud; and tho 
foundation was formed with piles 
driven into the bed of the lagoon. 
The cost of this structure was 
5,600,000 lire, or nearly ono 
million dollars. 





BAL-MASQUE AT TOE THEATRE DURING THE CARNIVAL. 
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Perhaps tho most seadiitiadiaia feature of Venetian life is the 
gondolas. There are more than 4,000 of these, and all of 
them painted black—this peculiarity dating as far back as 


the fifteenth century, when, on account of the extravagant | 


competition in painting and decoration of these vehicles, an 


edict was issued commanding that black should thereafter | 


be the only pigment used for the purpose. The traveler by 
the gondola finds himself gliding between houses five 


stories high, rising out of the water, having windows | 


ing on the canal, and doors from which flights of stone steps | 
lead to its edge. The branch canals are from ten to thirty | 
feet in width. 
They are short 
and crooked, 
and all alike 
are swept by 
the daily tide, 
which keeps 
the water pure 
and clear. 

These canais 
undoubtedly 
circumscribed 
the original 
islands of the 
lagoon as well 
as indicated 
their position 
by occupying 
the channels 
between them; 
the remainder 
of the water 
area in use 
having been 
recovered by © 
erecting walls 
of masonry 
upon piles, 
and filling in 
between with 
earth brought 
from the main- 
land or the 
neighboring 
islands. These 
walls are usu- 
ally blocks of 
granite laid in 
courses, and 
form the im- 
mediate foun- 
dation of the 
buildings 
which rise 
above them. 

Venice is 
longest from 
east to west, 
and the grand 
canal runs through the main part of the city in this direc- 
tion, This canal finds its narrowest part at the Rialto, and 
expands again beyond it. It is two miles long, and lined 
on both sides with palaces and other stately edifices. 
Among these are many of the most remarkable buildings in 
Venice. 


The Palazzo Rezzonico, erected in the seventeenth century, 
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has a front of 100 ft. on the canal, and extends back nearly | 
It possesses nocommodations on a scale nearly as | 


500 ft. 
extensive as the Palace of the Doges. 
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The Rialto was the only bridge over the Grand Canal 
until 1854, when the first of two iron suspension bridges 
| Was erected. Stores or shops for the sale of merchandise on 
the Rialto are supplied with goods from the quai on either 
side of the bridge—these being brought by gondolas or 
| barges. At the west end of the bridge was the principal 
market of the city, fronting which is the Church of San 
Giacomo di Rialto, said to be the oldest church, and one of 
the oldest buildings, in Venice ; it was founded in 421. 
Opposite is the broken column of granite with the kneel- 
| ing figure on it, called the Hunchback of the Rialft, from 
which the laws 
of the republic 
| were pro- 
claimed. 

The island 
of the Rialto is 
connected by 
the bridge with 
the eastern and 
newer part of 
the city. 

The markets 
of Venice ex- 
hibit an abun- 
dance of fruit 
and vegetables 
of every var- 
iety, brought 
in daily from 
the mainland, 
and sold at re- 
markably low 
prices. Here 
are also found 
fish, wheat, 
and rice-flour, 
corn-meal, 
meat, and 
poultry, all 
abundant and 
of good qual- 
ity. Polenta 

-corn-meal 
boiled into 
pudding—is 
the chief food 
of the poor, 
and occupies 
the same posi- 
tion in Venice 
that maccaroni 
does in Naples. 
Of course, too, 
the markets 
and the Rialto 
furnish a good 
locality for 
idlers and 
strollers, and 

these are seen constantly moving or lounging about in large 
numbers. 
The stores of Venice are small, those making the greatest 
display being the jewelry shops, which are very numerous. 
| The chief occupation of the jewelers is the manufacture of 
| Venetian Mosaics. The display of fabrics, such as cloths, 
| cottons, silks, etc., is small, though of silk manufactured 
goods, laces, gloves, and Venetian gluss there is a good dis- 
play. In photography the Venetians are especially success- 
| ful and expert. 
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Formerly Venice was the centre of the best class of print- 
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The manufactures of Venice consist of woolens, serges, 


ing; the famous family of Aldus having flourished in this | canvas, ropes, velvets, silk stockings, jewelry and glassware. 


city between 1490 and 1597. 


The works which issued from 


In the latter manufacture nearly 5,000 persons are employed. 


the press of this remarkable family were recommended by | It is carried on extensively on the island of Murano. The 


their intrinsic value, as well as by their handsome exterior, 
and have ever been highly prized by the learned and by | 


book collectors. Many are first editions of the Greek and | stuffs, etc. 


Roman classics, others corrected texts of modern classic 
writers, as Petrarch, Bocaccio, etc., carefully collated. All of 


them are dis- 
tinguished for 
the remarkable 
correctness of 
the typo- 
graphy. 

Aldus, the 
father, had the 
finest collec- 
tion of Greek 
and Latin type 
of his time. 
It is to him 
that we owe 
the types 
known to-day 
as ‘‘italics,” 
which were 
used for the 
first time in an 
edition of an- 
cient and 
modern clas- 
sics, commenc- 
ing with “‘ Vir- 
gil,” in 1501. 
The business 
of this house 
was continued 
from father to 
son for 100 
years, during 
which time it 
printed 908 dif- 
ferent works. 
The distin- 
guishing mark 
of the house is 
an anchor, en- 
twined by the 
motto, ‘‘ Suda- 
vit et Alsit.” 

So great was 
the demand 
for books from 
this office, that 
about 1502 the 
printers of 
Lyons and 
Florencebegan 
the system of 
issuing coun- 
terfeit ‘Al- 


dines,” which, for a time, had a large and profitable sale. 
In Venice was published the first book printed in Italy; 
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exports of Venice are grain, raw silk, paper, fruit, cheese, 
oil and wine. The in orts are olive oil, cotton, dye- 


Trade is carried on in vessels of small tonnage; and until 
within a few years had greatly declined, while a considerable 


contraband 
trade existed. 
The great 
quai of Venice, 
the Riva dei 
Schiavoni, 
commences at 
the water-front 
of the Ducal 
Palace, and 
extends east- 
ward for about 
half a mile. It 
is constructed 
of granite, and 
runs back to 
a line of ware- 
houses, a dis- 
tance of 70 to 
80 ft., where it 
is widest, dim- 
inishing to 20 
ft. at its far- 
ther end. It is 
paved with 
heavy flags, 
and was the 
chief mart of 
Venice in its 
palmy days. 
From here, 
where the har- 
bor of the 
Adriatic com- 
mences, the 
merchant ships 
started on their 
voyages, and 
here they cast 
anchor on their 
return. From 
the upper end 
of the quai, a 
short canal 
leads into three 
inclosed _har- 
bors to which 
the dockyards 
are attached. 
These dock- 
yards, famous 
during the 
palmiest days 


of the republic, are still kept in most excellent repair. 
The most vivid impression of Venetian out-door life may 


and from this city is said to have been also issued the first | be obtained in the Piazzetta and Piazza of St. Mark. In the 


newspaper of modern Europe, about the beginning of the 


arcades about these are numerous cafés, which, at night, are 


sixteenth century, and which took its name from the coin | illuminated brilliantly. Like everything else in Venice, 
gazzetta, for which it was sold. Here, also, appeared the first | these are more Oriental than Italian, and here Turks, Moors, 
bill of exchange, and here was established the first bank of | Greeks, and Armenians are seen lounging about, forming 2 


deposit and discount. 


truly Eastern and barbaric picture. 
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A prominent feature of the Place is the pigeons of St. 
Mark, which haunt the buildings in the neighborhood ; and 
on Sundays at noon they are fed at the expense of the gov- 
ernment. As the hour approaches, flock after flock of 


hungry birds come wheeling in to obtain their expected | 


meal, The Place is crowded with curious eye-witnesses of 
this interesting scene. 

Venice has 90 churches, none of which, except the Cathe- 
dral, is distinguished by any particular degree of ornamen- 
tation, although some possess fine Mosaics, The principal 
feature of the richness of their interiors is precious marbles 
and statuary. Those of the Barefooted friars—Santa Maria 
Nazaretti, and of the Jesuits—Santa Maria del Rosario, are 
much smaller than a New York church of average size, and 
have plainer exteriors. Inside they are a mass of extrava- 
gant decoration. 

One of the most interesting buildings in the city is the 
Arsenal, This is nearly two miles in circuit, with a dock- 
yard which was not surpassed in its time. Walls and towers 
battlemented surround the basins, which are enclosed by its 
buildings. It is erected on several small islands, and con- 
, tains four basins or wet docks, and a number of dry docks, 
and workshops for the building of vessels. 

A ropewalk built in the early part of the last century is, 
with the exception of that in Toulon, the largest in Europe. 

In its palmy days, Venice employed no less than 16,000 
persons about its arsenals. Here also, there is the great 
standard of the Turkish admiral, made of crimson silk, cap- 
tured at the battle of Lepanto. A few fragments of the gal- 
leys which were engaged in that fight are also preserved. A 
full suit of armor is likewise shown, which was presented to 
the republic by Henry IV. of France, when he desired to be 
enrolled among the Patricians of Venice; but the sword 
which formed a part of the gift, and was the one worn by 
the king at the Battle of Ivry has disappeared. In the 
model-room are miniature representations of all sorts of 
craft. One of these represents the Bencentaur, and was 
made from drawings, from recollection, after the original 
was destroyed. A bit of the mast of the original, however, 
is preserved, The arsenal was built in the beginning of the 
twelfth century, but was not completed until early in the 
fourteenth. Many of its valuable contents were destroyed 
wantonly by the French. 

But in whatever direction one’s thoughts may range in 
considering tae subject of ‘‘ beautiful Venice,” the mind 
always returns to the gondolas, which seem, indeed, to be 
inseparable from our conception or memory of the city. 
The gondola moves through the water with a noiseless and 
gliding motion, like that of a swan ; the smaller kind have 
one, the larger two oarsmen. The largest are from 25 ft. to 
30 ft. long, all being sharply curved both at stem and stern. 
The centre is occupied by a sort of small cabin or tent, 
large enough to accommodate from two to four persons. It 
is covered by an awning which may be removed, and is pro- 
vided with blinds or curtains with which to conceal those 
within. Everything about the gondola is black. The oars- 
men stand erect and propel the boat by pushing the oar 
from them instead of drawing it toward them. From the 
narrowness of the canals, and the number of gondolas that 
navigate them, these oarsmen are obliged to keep a sharp 
lookout constantly. The upright stem against which the 
oar plays, and which is placed in the stern, has two or three 
rowlocks one above the other—an arrangement intended to 
accommodate the various statures of different gondoliers, 
and to meet the necessity of using a longer orghorter oar, 
according as the changing character of the navigation de- 
mands. When there are two rowers, the stronger one takes 
the stern oar and the other the bow. 


Passengers on the quais and bridges are constantly hailed | 
by the boatmen, anxious for a fare. Private gondolas are ' pose of indulging in horseback riding on the sand—a mode 
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commonly seen anchored to painted poles planted for that 
purpose in the canals close by the water-door of the owner's 
house. Such gondolas are commonly decked with armorial 
bearings to distinguish them. 

On the Grand Canal, near the Rialto, is the Palace Moce- 
nigo, where Byron resided in 1818, and where he wrote the 
first Cantos of ‘‘Don Juan.” Its water fagado is spotted 
irregularly with casements, and some of the anchorage-poles 
before its portico still bear the English coronet carved in 
them by the poet’s orders. 

At the bend of the canal below this stands the Palace 
Balbi, which was erected in 1582. It is built in the Renais- 
sance style, and was the favorite place of residence of Na- 


; poleon Buonaparte while in Venice. 


Still farther down stand the two Giustiniani palaces, now 
united in one. These are of the same style of architecture 
as the Balbi, and were executed in the fifteenth century. 
Several of the finest statues in the Vatican formerly be- 
longed to the Giustiniani Gallery. ‘The family is one of the 
few of the ancient Venetian blood still existing in the city— 
to which, as early as 828, it gave a doge, the first of a number 
of these officials of the same race. 

The Palace Pesaro is regarded as the finest in Venice, that 
of the doge excepted. Built in the sixteenth century, in the 
Renaissance style, it took thirty years to erect, and cost 
500,000 ducats. The Pesaro family settled in Venice in 1235, 
furnished one doge, and several generals to the republic, but 
is now extinct. The Pesaro is on the left side of the Grand 
Canal, about one-third of a mile beyond the Rialto, and has 
a branch canal on either side. It fronts on the canal 100 ft. 
and runs back 500 ft. The basement to the floor of the first 
story is of granite—the rest is of marble. Each story has 
an arcade along its entire front, of a magnificent design, 
and surrounded with entablatures and sculptures. In the 
interior finish, decoration, size, etc., this superb palace is 
little, if any, inferior to the royal residences. Its steps pro- 
ject some distance into the water, and terminate in a broad 
platform of unusual length. 

A short distance further down the canal, on the same side, 
is the Fondaco dei Turchi, built in the Byzanto-Italian style 
of the eleventh century. On the ground floor are columns 
of Oriental marble, ornamented with gold and silver, It is 
constructed of white marble striped with gray, has a front- 
age of nearly 200 ft. on the Grand Canal, and is arcaded in 
the central part of the first and second stories. This build- 
ing was greatly admired by Tasso, Petrarch, and Ariosto, 
and was eulogized by Byron. In 1621 it became the head- 
quarters of the Turkish and other Eastern merchants who 
were established in Venice. * 

One great advantage possessed by the architecture of 
Vienna, that of durability, arises from the early Venetians 
understanding the preparation of cement and concrete im- 
pervious to water. White and red marble were broken into 
small fragments, imbedded in cement on an under floor pre- 
viously prepared and made substantially level. After the 
cement had hardened it was ground down to a smooth, even, 
and polished surface by rubbing with stone and dry sand. 
Such a floor effectually excluded dampness from beneath, 
and was the ordinary Venetian floor in all houses of the 
better class. Asa further precaution against the evil effects 
of the damp, no one slept on the ground floor, that portion 
of the house being devoted to culinary purposes. 

The material of which the principal buildings in Venice 
are constructed is either marble or light-colored stone, or 
brick covered with mastic. No wooden houses are seen. 
The prevailing color in the buildings being white, gives the 
city a very cheerful appearance. 

The Lido is a long, low island, lying southeast of Venice. 
To this locality Byron was in the habit of going for the pur- 
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of exercise of which he was passionately fond. He had a 
stable put up on the island, where he kept his horses. A 
portion of the Lido was, and still is, used as a burial place 
for the Jews; and old tombs are found there in large num- 
bers. ‘ 

A short distance from the city is the Armenian Convent, 
occupying an island of its own. Here Byron studied the 
Armenian language. 

In the Church of Santa Maria dei Frari is the tomb of 
Titian, as also that of the unfortunate Doge Foscari. Titian 
was the head of the Venetian school of painting, and, as is 
well known, one of the greatest painters that ever lived. At 
the age of ten his predilection for drawing induced his father 
to send him to 
Venice, that he 
might learn to 
be a painter. 
Here he studied 
under Sebasti- 
ono Zuccati and 
the two Bel- 
linis; but the 
painter who ex- 
ercised the 
greatest influ- 
ence on his style 
was Giorgione. 

Titian died in 
1576, having 
attained the 
extreme age of 
ninety-nine 
years. He is 
best studied, 
perhaps, at Ven- 
ice, although 
splendid speci- 
mens of his 
work are to be 
seen in the chief 
European = gal- 
leries. The 
number of his 
works is upward 
of 600. 

Paul Veron- 
ese is buried in 
the Church of 
St. Sebastian— 
and turning 
from his tomb, 
the visitor can 
inspect some of 
the best of his 
productions. 
The surname of 
Veronese was 
Cagliari ; but he 
is best known 


by the name given to him from the place of his birth— 


Verona. He settled in Venice, and acquired there both 
wealth and reputation. Those of his works in the Church 
of St. Sebastian are reckoned the most important of his 


early period, or before he visited Rome, when he first be- | 


came acquainted with the masterpieces of Raphael and 
Michael Angelo. On his return from Rome, he received the 
honor of knighthood from the Doge of Venice. He died 
on the 19th of April, 1588. 

In the Church of San Gioanni, Titian’s great picture of 


the ‘‘ Martyrdom of St. Peter” is still hanging; and there | 


THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA, VENICE’S OLD RULER, AND THE KING OF ITALY, HER PRESENT RULER, 
IN A GONDOLA AT VENICE. 


| was buried the Doge Andrea Vendramin. The Church of 
| the Jesuits is notable for containing a pulpit of Verd 
| Antique and Carrara marble, so wrought as to produce the 
| effect of drapery; and also an altar resting on twisted 
| columns of Verd Antique. 

The Venetians of to-day have laid aside tne peculiarities of 
dress which characterized them in the days of their inde- 
pendence and splendor. Only the gondolas, the story-tellers, 
polichinelli and conjurers with the decaying glory of the 
ancient palaces, mark the old city as it once was, Even the 
distinctive Venetian dialect, formerly so much cherished, has 

| died out. 

“La Fenice,” one of the largest theatres in the world, is 

in Venice. It 

was built in 

17391, was 

burned in De- 

cember, 1836, 

and restored in 

May, 1887. 

There are also 

a number of 

other theatres 

in the city. 

The islands 
scattered about 
Venice and the 
lagoon are num- 
erous, and, as 
suburbs, de- 
serve passing 
notice. Murano 
is the most 
considerable of 
these, with a 
population of 
5,000. Here 
are the princi- 
pal glass manu- 
factories. Bor- 
ano & Nazordo 
are smaller, and 
are entirely de- 
voted to gar- 
dens, most of 
the vegetables 
consumed in 
Venice being 
raised upon 
them. 

Torcello was 
the parent 
island of the 
Venetian cities. 
It is now, how- 
ever, decayed, 

S and of little 
importance. 

Malamocco is 

immediately opposite Venice. Asholi Island, closing out 
the lagoon from the Adriatic, has upon it the Castello di San 
Andrea—a pentagonal fort mounting forty guns. 

| The palace Minetti is noteworthy for a novel circular 
staircase constructed on the exterior of the building at one 
of the corners, and which connects with every story. The 
| palace of Bianco Capello keeps alive the memory of a re- 

markable woman. 

| Bianca Capello was a Venetian lady of rank who married 
a person of inferior position, and retired to Florence, where 
she became attached to Francis, son of the grand duke, 
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Cosmo di Medici, for whom she deserted her husband. On 
the death of the latter, Bianca artfully prevailed upon her 
lover to marry her, and was reinstated in her former position 
as a true daughter of Venice—although this was not effected 
without a special embassy to the Venetian States. Bianca 
and her husband died suddenly, within a few days of each 
other, in October, 1587, as was supposed, from poison. 

The Fine Art Academia is located in the ancient convent 











of La Carita, and is worthy of note. It was formed in 1807, 


i 


stands on the right bank of the Grand Canal, and is chiefly 
memorable on account of its having been restored by Ma- 
demoiselle Taglioni, the celebrated dancer. 

In 1857, there died in Paris, of heart disease, the illustri- 
ous Italian patriot and political leader, Daniel Manin, 
elected during the revolution of 1848 to the Presidency of 
the Venetian Republic. From 1831, he had been a recog- 
nized leader of the liberal opinion in Venice, and was twice 
imprisoned on account of his political views. On the pro- 
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THE ROMANCE OF RUNDELL’S RUINS.—“‘ ‘ HELEN,’ HE SAID, ‘ TELL ME ALL, POOR TORTURED LOVE, TELL ME ALL 


by Napoleon, and consists of several schools, and has the 
finest collection of pictures of the Venetian school, including 
works by Titian, Tintoretto, Bonifacio, Giovanni Bellini, 
Paolo Veronese, and many other masters. Specimens of the 
works of these artists are also to be found in many of the | 


palaces and churches of the city. Perhaps the best hotel | 

in Venice is the Albergo dell’ Europa. The Ca’d O'ro, a 

building of the fifteenth century in the Oriental style, 
Vol. I1., No. 1—7. 
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mulgation, in 1848, of the news that Paris, Naples and Tus 
cany were in revolution, Manin was released in triumph by 
the populace, and was invested with supreme power. On 
the annexation of Lombardy to Piedmont, Manin laid down 
his authority, but afterward resumed it, and was the ani- 
mating spirit of the entire population of Venice during the 
heroic defense of the city for four months against the be- 
sieging Austrian army. On the 24th of August, Venice 
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capitulated and Manin quitted the city. He returned to 
Paris, where he taught his native language, declining all 
offers of aid. His death was received by the Venetians with 
every evidence of sincere regret, and a grand funeral pro- 
cession of illuminated gondolas and barges swept through 
the Grand Canal in honor of the event. A monument, sur- 
mounted by a statue, having at its base two winged lions 
was erected in Venice to the memory of Daniel Manin. 

The ceremonies of the carnival, though less attractive 


than formerly—Venice having been superseded in this re- 


spect by Rome—are still conducted with a considerable 
degree of vivacity by the Venetians. Masqueraders throng 
the public squares and float through the canals in torch- 
lighted gondolas. Masquerade balls occur in the different 
palaces, and the city is quite given over to folly and enjoy- 
ment. During recent years, important events in Venice 
have been the visits of the Empress Eugenie, the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, of Austria, and Garibaldi. On these occa- 
sions the city displayed liberal hospitality ; and the sere- 
nade and illumination on the Grand Canal, and the illu- 
mination of the Ducal Palace, in honor of the Empress 
Engenie were occasions of great interest. 

The Venetians are fond of giving fétes, a feature of which 


is frequently a regatta of gondolas held on the Grand Canal, | 
whose banks, and the porches of whose palaces and public | 


buildings, bridges, etc., are thronged with citizens at such a 
time. 

A Bal Masque at the theatre in Venice also calls out thou- 
sands of the better classes, who throng the boxes, and gaze 
with real enjoyment at the varied and attractive scenes be- 
neath. 

No more splendid occasion can be mentioned among 


recent celebrations in Europe, than that of ‘the visit of the | 


The | 


Emperor of Austria to the King of Italy at Venice. 
political situation was peculiar—the Austrian potentate visit- 


ing a8 a guest the city over which he had at one time ruled | 


as a sovereign—and the scene of Francis Joseph and Victor 


Emmanuel sailing through the Grand Canal in the State | 


Barge of the King of Italy must have been in the highest 
degree interesting. 


ROMANCE OF RUNDELL’S 
RUINS. 


THE 


ENE D’HYMBERCOURT was a | 


young gentleman of French parent- 


age and Canadian birth, who, finding | 
himself at the age of twenty-six mas- | 


* ter of his own actions, and of a very 


considerable fortune bequeathed him | 


by his father, resolved to thoroughly 

explore the country of his birth, select 

a wife from among her daughters— 

acknowledged the fairest in the 

world—and with her to return once 

more to France where his father had, 

in his last days, repurchased the 

family estate, sold in the emigration. 

Determined to see everything under 

its most individual aspect, the young 

man commenced his explorations upon horseback, and 

having ridden through those parts of Canada with which 

he was not already acquainted entered the States by way of 

Lake Champlain, and at Plattsburg branched off to visit the 

Chateaugay Woods and Adirondac Mountains, expecting to 

spend a few weeks in hunting and fishing before proceeding 
further South. 

Those who are acquainted with the mode of travel in that 

region will easily understand that our hero soon found him- 


, self obliged to abandon his horse and luggage, and content 


himself with his own feet and the pack carried upon the 
back of the sturdy guide, whose services he secured at the 
point where he made the change. 

‘‘One must take things as they come. It is what I am 
here for,” remarked the young Frenchman, gayly, as he 
limped along, footsore and weary, at the end of the second 
day's march, and shifted his rifle from one lame shoulder to 
the other. 

‘Going to camp right ahead here,” suggested Peters, the 
| guide, guessing at the meaning of the words he had not 
heard, and a few moments later the blind path ended ina 
little clear space upon the bank of a considerable sheet of 
water. 

“You might light a fire to keep of the flies, and I'll go 
catch a mess o’ fish, and after dark we'll like enough sight a 
deer,” said Peters, throwing down his pack and straighten- 
ing his muscles. 

‘‘ As you say, my friend, but first I will drink and rest my- 
self beside the lake, for, shame to say, I have not your 
delightful energy and endurance, and must confess myself 
very tired.” 

“Thought you was getting tuckered. You city chaps 
need an awful sight o’ toughening,” responded Peters, in- 
dulgently ; and dragging his canoe from the hollow log, 
| where he had hidden it upon his last visit to the lake, he 
| launched and paddled it out upon the water without more ado, 
| leaving René to stretch himself in weary satisfaction upon 
| the smooth and fragrant bed of pine-needles provided for 
| him by the care of indulgent mother-nature. 

The trout, the deer, and the sylvan hut erected by Peters 
all proved so attractive that René decided that it would be a 
waste of opportunities to leave them after but one night’s 
enjoyment, and the second night found him in the same 
trim. 

‘* Going to start this morning, cap’n ?” inquired Peters, on 
the morning of the third day. 

‘* Well, no, my brave fellow ; I think we will stay yet one 
| little day more,” replied his employer, lazily. ‘‘ ‘Ihe par- 

tridges are abundant, and I wish to make a few more 

botanical researches. I found a curious fern.” 
| ‘All right, cap’n! if you're going to stay right around 
| here, I’d like to strike off to Moore Pond, and see if there’s 
| any prospect of sport, or if we'd better keep right ahead for 
| Sequasset. I can go and come by four o’clock arternoon, 
and I don’t suppose you need me to help pick ferns or shoot 
| pa’tridges, do you ?” 

‘‘Not in the least, mon garcgon ; and for once I will not 
only shoot, but cook, my own dinner in the glorious inde- 
| pendence of the primitive men.” 

‘* All right,” replied Peters, gruffly ; for the worthy fellow, 
| like most of his compeers, always considered language or 
allusions out of his own vernacular as more or less insulting, 
and to be resented accordingly. 
| Left alone, René shouldered his fowling-piece, strapped 
| his specimen - book at his back, saw that his compass was 
safe, and struck out into the woods with a sense of perfect 
| freedom and self-responsibility quite new and delightful. 
Both partridges and ferns proved abundant and fine, and 
| when the sun and René’s watch declared it noon he found 
_ himself so far from camp that, instead of returning, he made 
a fire of dry twigs and branches, cooked a brace of his birds, 
and dined abundantly and luxuriously, although lacking the 
bread and salt which he had hitherto considered utterly 
| indispensable to even a hunter’s meal. Resolving to explore 
| the country a little farther before returning to camp he trod 
out his fire, left the fragments of his feast for the woodland 
beggars who sat watching him from various coverts, and 
| strode blithely on toward a high hill in the distance, which 
he had resolved to explore. 
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‘* What a savage country! Perhaps no man has placed 
foot in it until to-day! I feel myself a Jaques Cartier, a 
Champlain, a Christopher Columbus !” exclaimed the young 
man, pausing and wiping his heated brow as he neared the 
goal; but the next few steps refuted this romantic surmise, 
for the thick wood suddenly opened into a half grown-up 
clearing, in the midst of which stood a log-cabin of more 
than the usual size and pretension, originally of great solid- 
ity and strength, but now falling to decay and ruin, and 
showing by its boarded windows, crumbling clay chimney, 
and grass-grown doorways that it was no longer the abode 
of man. 

Leaning upon his gun, René stood still without emerging 
from the shadow of the woods, and stared in much surprise 
at this unexpected proof that not one man, but several, must 
have already explored the wilderness he had just decided to 
be so virgin, and was already falling into a somewhat roman- 
tic reverie upon the subject of its former occupants, when he 
was inexpressibly startled by seeing the shutter of one of 
the upper windows opened, noiselessly, and the pale, beauti- 
ful face of a young woman appear in the opening, look 
slowly and despairingly about her for a few moments, and 
then gradually disappear as if it had melted into the black 
background of the chamber. 

The next moment the sound of sharp whistling blows was 
heard, falling in rapid reiteration upon naked flesh, and ac- 
companied by the moaning sobs of a woman’s voice attempt- 
ing to stifle its pain. 

René hesitated no longer, but, shouting wildly, he dashed 
forward to the rescue with all the ardor of a young man 
who hears a woman in distress, and cares not to inquire who 
she may be, or what the origin of her unhappiness if he can 
but become her champion. But as René paused before the 
closely shut and barred door and listened for some sound to 
guide his movements, he was struck by the deathlike still- 


ness that all at once had replaced the sounds that had 
alarmed him. The blows, the sobs, the moans had fallen 
into a silence so profound that René distinctly heard the 
thick throbbing of his own heart, and the melancholy cry of 


the heron in the distant marshes. He called aloud : 

‘‘Who is here? Who is suffering? Speak, and I will 
rescue you! Cry out once more if you cannot speak !” 

But still the deathlike silence continued, and a vague un- 
reasoning sense of fear struck like a chill through the fever 
of the young man’s blood. He made the circuit of the 
cabin, trying every window; but 
these, as well as the solitary door 
seemed as thoroughly secured as 
if they had been prepared to 
stand a siege, and not the least 
sign was visible that human occu- 
pant had passed in or out, for 
months at least, if not years. 

Thoroughly puzzled, René 
stood staring about him for seve- 
ral moments, when the sound of 
a rifle in the neighboring forest 
followed by a cheerful halloo in 
Peters’ voice aroused him from 
his bewilderment, and determined 
him to wait for the hunter’s help 
and counsel before making any 
further attempt to invade the 
premises. Glancing up at the 
window in the gable end of the 
house as he hurried away he per- 
ceived that the shutter was as 
closely fastened as those of the 
other windows, and looked as un- 
likely to have been opened. 





‘‘Am I dreaming? Am I the victim of a delusion ?” mur- 
mured the young man, hastening toward the forest, and 
discharging his piece as a signal. 

It was immediately answered, and in a few moments the 
two men met: Peters calm, smiling, and indifferent; his 
employer full of excitement, wrath, and perplexity. In a 
very few words he told his story, described the apparition of 
the pale, fair face, the blows, the cries, the utter stillness, 
and the impossibility of effecting a peaceable entrance. 

** But,” added he, excitedly; ‘‘ we will find a way to force 
those shutters, that door! We will penetrate this mystery, 
my friend; we will rescue this unhappy woman from her 
tyrant ; we will judge and punish him, and save her. Come, 
Peters, come!” 

“Well. I guess not, cap’n,” returned the hunter, resting 
his rifle upon the ground, and leaning heavily upon it, while 
his bronzed, hard face turned visibly pale, as he anxiously 
gazed in the direction of the clearing, now completely hid- 
den by the trees. ‘I reckon we couldn’t do much good 
there, not if we was to knock in every door and window of 
the old shanty. There ain't no one in it, nor haint been this 
six year, and them as is there understands their own biz’ 
better nor we could learn it to’em. If that woman is a- 
catching it, it’s from her master, and she’s earned all she 
gets. I don’t feel no call to interfere, and what’s more we 
couldn’t do it if we set out to.” 

“But what do you mean, Peters? Explain!” demanded 
René, impatiently ; but the hunter only shook his head. 

‘*T ain’t no skeerier than my mates, cap’n, but I'd rather 
not talk about them things just here,” said he. ‘ After 
we've got back to camp and had some supper I'll tell you all 
about it, if you say so; but I’m amazin’ sorry you ever see 
the place. That was one reason I didn’t want to take you 
to Moore Pond along of me, ’cause the trail lays so close to 
Rundell’s——” 

‘* What do you call it ?” demanded René, quickly. 

“Well, Rundell’s Ruins we that know the place mostly 
calls the place when we speak about it at all,” replied the 
man, reluctantly. ‘‘ But we ain’t over-fond of talking about 
it, any way, and don’t calculate to go nigh it oftener than is 
convenient. You wouldn’t catch a Chateaugay man sleeping 
in that shanty—not if the worst storm that ever blowed was 
in the woods. But let's be getting along, mister. I tell you 
there ain’t no human being in that ere ruin, and you 
couldn’t do no good if you was inside. Come along!” 


THE ROMANCE OF RUNDELL’S RUINS.—‘‘ HE WAS INEXPRESSIBLY STARTLED BY SEEING THE SHUTTER 
OF ONE OF THE UPPER WINDOWS OPENED, NOISELESSLY, AND THE PALE, BEAUTIFUL FACE OF A 
YOUNG WOMAN APPEAR IN THE OPENING.” 
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Half-convinced and yet reluctant, René obeyed, and the 
two men rapidly made their way back to camp, when Peters 
at once occupied himself in making a fire and preparing 
supper, while D’Hymbercourt sat idly gazing out upon the 
lake, gorgeous beneath the sunset sky, and recalling the 
scenes he had just passed through, the guide’s mysterious 
hints, and the anguished, despairing expression of the pale, 
beautiful face that for one moment had found itself in the 
open casement of the ruin, and then disappeared so abso- 
lutely that he began to doubt that he had really seen it. 
Supper over and pipes lighted, his impatience at length 
found vent, and he exclaimed : 

‘Now, Peters, I can wait no longer. Tell me all about 
Rundell’s Ruins, and the meaning of your assertion that it 
was no human being whose face I saw, and whose cries I 


heard, but who refused to reply to my call or accept my 
protection.” 


Peters shook 
the ashes from 
his pipe, grave- 
ly refilled it, 
plucked a brand 
from the fire to 
light it, and 
drew two or 
three long 
whiffs of satis- 
faction before 
he replied; 
then he said: 

“After all, 
cap’n, there 
ain’t so much to 
tell It’s more 
what it kind o’ 
puts into a fel- 
ler’s head that 
makes the place 
80 skeery— 
reg’lar right 
down cursed 
you ‘might call 
itt ’Twas a 
feller named 
Rundell that 
put up the 
shanty, and 
when he’d got 
all fixed he 
went down York 
way somewhere 
and fetched up 
& woman and a 











SOUTHERN SCENES.—SHOOTING TURTLES ON THE SOUTH RIVER, MARKYLAND.—SEE PAGE 100. 





‘‘The woman, too—Nell her name was—she grew hard 
and fierce, and different from what the other women in the 
woods fancied, somehow, and they left off going to see her, 
as they had done along at first, and got to saying ‘ Rundell’s’ 
in a sort of a sneerin’ way that maybe you've noticed women 
put on when they mean more than they want to speak right 
out. 

‘‘But one day I was tramping the woods—I was quite a 
young feller then, for this was six or eight year ago—and I 
met Jim a-hurrying along with his rifle on his shoulder and 
his pup at his heels, and I stopped to give him the time o’ 
day and hev a little chat; but he didn’t seem to be sociable 
a bit. He says, says he: 

‘*** Ned Peters, excuse me, but I’m rather in a hurry, and 
must be a-going. The fact is my woman and me we had 
some purty hard words just afore I left home yes’day morn- 
ing, and maybe 
I was a little 
too hard on 
her; any ways 
I couldn’t stand 
it to go clean 
up to Saranac, 
as I set out to, 
without kind o’ 
easing it off a 
little, and I 
want to go 
home, and say 
my say,and be 
off ag’in ‘fore 
sundown, and 
I'm consid’able 
in a hurry; so 
good-day.’ 

“** Soft as Jim 
Rundell,’ says 
I to myself, as 
I watched him 
streakin’ it to- 
ward his clear- 
ing, with Turk 
at his heels; 
and then I went 
about my own 
affairs. 

“Next day, 
just about the 
same time, I was 
in the woods 
again; and, 
thinks I, rll 
' look in at Run- 





lot of truck for the house. Harnsome that gal was as a , dell’s, and see what Nell has to say about her man coming 
picter. Well, I s’pose you seen her this arternoon, so I | home so kind of unexpected ; and so I made for the clear- 
needn’t say no more about that. ing. But, Lord! cap’n, I hadn’t got a-nigh it when I heerd 

‘“‘Rundell he sot by her the worst kind—reg’lar foolish | Turk a-howlin’ the worst kind; and I thought how cur’ous 
over her he was—and neglected his hunting and trapping to | it was if Jim had gone to Saranac and left the pup to home ; 
fix up the shanty, and make a flower-garding and all that, | and then I reckoned it was some of his nonsense, and he d 
80's he got to be a sort of bye-word, and ‘soft as Jim Run- | staid at home all day to finish courtin’ Nell after their fallin 
dell’ meant that a feller was pretty bad in that sort o’ fash- | out; and I reckoned I'd rough him pooty smart for such 
ion. Neighbors ain’t very thick in these parts, as I s’pose | baby-work. But—poor Jim! Makes me feel kind 0’ 
you've noticed ; but once in five or ten mile you'll generally | streaked even now, cap’n ; for I was fond o’ that feller, I 
find a shanty, and we hunters tramp round consid’able; so | was—main fond of him, and— Well, I went up to the 
one and another would look in at Rundell’s pretty often ; | shanty, and the door was shet, and the winders, too, and 
and at last the word got round that they wasn’t altogether so | Turk was inside. And in I went; and downstairs there 
loving as they had been, and one feller had heard high | wasn’t nobody, and still the dog kept up his howling, and I 
words, though he didn’t turn in to the shanty, and another | follered it up into the loft; and there was Jim—poor feller! 
had met a stranger lurking round there, while he knew that —lying cold and dead, and the poor, faithful pup a-settin’ 
Jim was off to the upper lakes to set his traps, ' by him and licking his hand, and no one else a-nigh.” 
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“Dead! What killed him?” asked D’Hymbercourt, 
breathlessly, as Peters gloomily paused. 

‘ Pison,” replied the guide, briefly. ‘‘I went for a doc- 
tor, and he came twelve miles to see him ; and he said there 
was lodlum enough in his stomach to have killed half a 
dozen. 
it all fixed-uj, with sugar, and rum, and spice, and that stuff 
in with it. She'd pizened him, the jade! and then cut and 
run—and not alone neither, I'll bet my hat; for I heerd 
afterward of them that had seen a man and woman riding 
horseback not fur from here, and in the worst kind of hurry, 
too. That was Nell and the stranger that hung round while 
Jim was away—you bet your life on that, cap’n; but no one 
ever see her again—that is, not alive—but I reckon she’s 
follyed after her man afore this, else how could she be seen 
any other way ?” 

‘Then you think it was the spirit of this wretched woman 
that I saw ?” asked René, breathlessly. 

‘Dunno, cap’n; but what I do know is, that so many 
queer sights and queer sounds has been heerd round that 
shanty sence that day that we woods-folk fight mighty shy 
of it, and I'd rether go five mile round than cross that 
clearin’. I heerd it once myself, you see.” 

** Heard what ?” 

*“*What you did, cap’n. Jest about a year ago, I was 
nigher than I thought, and I heerd a woman crying, and I 
was skeered ; and yet not so skeered but what I went up to 
the shanty and knocked in a board that I'd nailed over the 
winder myself, and looked in. But there wa’n’t no one 
there, and I knowed there couldn’t be; so I fixed-up the 
winder as well as I could, and left. That's the last time 
ever you catch this child near Rundell’s Ruins. And so, 
stranger, I b’lieve I'll turn in, for we’ve got to be up bright 
and early to-morrow to reach Sequasset before night." 

“Turn in, then, my friend. I will stay up a little,” re- 
plied René; and while the woodman slept, and the fire 
smouldered down, and the wolf and the congou howled in 
the depths of the untracked forest beyond the lake, he sat, 
his head upon his hand, musing upon the story he had 
heard, and recalling again and again the wild, despairing 
beauty of the face he had seen. 

The healthy fatigues and excitements of his forest life 
soon, however, diverted the mind of the young man from a 
train of thought that, in other circumstances, might have 
become morbid ; and, when six months had passed, and he 
found himself enjoying all the gayeties of the gayest city in 
the United States, René d’'Hymbercourt had as nearly for- 
gotten his adventure in the woods as it is possible to forget 
what has once deeply interested us. 

The Grand Opera was at the Academy, and René, was its 
most constant devotee. No night was too stormy, no other 
engagement sufficiently attractive, no opera too uninterest- 
ing, to prevent his attendance ; and, like most other young 
men, he learned to improve the moments between the acts 
in surveying the brilliant array of beauty and the magnifi- 
cent toilets that crowded the boxes, or more quietly orna- 
mented the parquette of the handsome theatre. 

It was the night of ‘‘ Les Huguenots,” and the green cur- 
tain had just fallen upon the closing scene of the first act, 
when René, who was standing up to lorgner the seats behind 
him, started, turned deadly pale, and suffered his hand and 
glass to drop nervelessly at his side. 

A lady had entered one of the proscenium boxes, seated 
herself in the shadow of the curtain, and then leaned for- 
ward and looked from her box, as from a window, at the 
parquette below, her large, sad eyes roaming over the sea of 
unfamiliar faces with as little interest as if they had been the 
leaves of the lonely Chateaugay woods. 

“The same—the very same !” exclaimed René, aloud, and 
immediately conscious of the indiscretion, he looked sharply 


There was a mug beside the bed, with some stuff in | 








about him and met the smiling eyes of his next neighbor— 
a man of youthful middle age, with the indefinable stamp of 
society and good breeding unmistakably imprinted upon his 
good-humored face. 

‘You have seen Mrs. Courtenay elsewhere, sir ?” said Lo 
at once; and René eagerly replied : 

“‘T have seen her—it must be her that I saw—but I did 
not know her name. Do, if you please, tell me something 
of her.” 

‘With pleasure, so far as it is in my power; but I fancy 
no one knows more of this lady than that she arrived in New 
York a little more than two years ago, bringing letters to 
some of our best people from their friends in Paris and Lon- 
don, that she settled herself in elegant apartments at the 
Brevoort House, keeps her coupé and three servants, spends 
a great deal of money very quietly and elegantly, and has 
succeeded in being very much the fashion without ever fig- 
uring as heroine of the mildest scandal. She honors ms 
with her acquaintance, and I should be most happy, had I 
the pleasure of yours, to present you, if you are as interested 
in her as you appear.” 

René immediately pulled out his card-case, inquiring at 
the same time: 

‘**Do you know Mr. Blank, or Mrs. Grundy ?” 

** Both of them.” 

“TI shall do myself the honor of presenting a letter from 
one or the other at your hotel in the morning, and if you 
will be so very kind——” 

“* Most happy, M. d’Hymbercourt.” 

And the gentleman presented in turn his own card, upon 
which René read the name, 


“JOHN STUYTEVANT, 
Fifth Avenue Hotel." 


The curtain rose, the gentlemen seated themselves, and 
“Les Huguenots” went on to its tragic ending; but the 
graceful form, half revealed by the curtain, never again bent 
forward, and the pale, beautiful face was not again visible. 

As the orchestra crashed its final strains, René stood out- 
side the door of Mrs. Courtenay’s box, but found himse!: 
preceded by a respectable-looking footman, who, with a 
shawl upon his arm, evidently waited for his mistress. Tho 
box-door opened, the man stepped in, and presently reap- 
peared, followed by a lady closely wrapped and vailed, who 
passed so quickly before the eager expectant that a faint 
whiff of ottar of roses was the most decisive proof of her 
vicinity that he obtained. 

The next day, however, proved more propitious, and tho 
matter of the introductory letters having been easily ar- 
ranged, René, with a beating heart, followed his new 
acquaintance into Mrs, Courtenay’s drawing-room, just at 
that charming time of the day when the first shadows of 
evening soften all defects, harmonize all differences, and 
rouse the spirit which has refused to exhaust itself in a com- 
bat with the harsh realities of mid-day to renewed brilliancy 
and enjoyment. 

Mrs. Courtenay was just bidding good-by to some friends, 
pretty women themselves, but as René said to himself, ‘‘ O 
how pale, how insipid, how commonplace beside this mag- 
nificent woman !” whose ample robes of black velvet defined 
her fully rounded, yet supple, figure to perfection, while the 
sombre tint threw out the pure and delicate coloring of her 
face in the most artistic manner, and her skillful coiffure 
seemed a regal crown most fittingly bestowed. 

As her guests departed, she turned and gracefully extended 
a hand—white as ivory, smooth and soft as satin, and yet of 
a firm and decisive grasp that always surprised those who 
encountered it—to Stuytevant, bowed courteously to D’'Hym- 
bercourt, and rested upon his face for an instant the clear 
scrutiny of the gray eyes that, in the Chateaugay woods, 
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had seemed to him of the most unfathomable darkness. former guide—Peters—and the half-b 


reed, whom he had 


From that evening the acquaintance went on with the | taken from a distant point, was not likely to have ever heard 
most astonishing rapidity, and six weeks from the day of his | of the ruined shanty, even if he had not been sent that 
presentation René d’Hymbercourt laid his name, his fortune, | morning upon a distant errand. Four o'clock, however, had 
his love, at the feet of the woman he passionately adored, | barely passed when the young man joyfully emerged into 
but of whom he knew nothing more than he had learned of | the clearing, and at the first glance perceived that the shat- 


his friend Stuytevant in the first moment of recognizing 
her. 


| 


tered window was again unclosed, and the same pale, lovely 
face that he had seen in it a year before again presented 


Precisely this was the answer that she made to him, | itself, gazing eagerly toward the woods. 
softening thus the explicit refusal with which she met his | 


lea. 
: ‘*But you shall tell me of yourself, Helen—if I may use 
that name aloud, as I have for weeks used it in my mind— 
you shall tell me all your story ; and, be it what it may, it 
can make no change in my love, nor in my passionate desire 
to call you wife.” 

‘Never, never, my poor René! 
secret to mortal man. 
good-by, René.” 

She extended her hand. He took it, held it firmly be- 
tween his own, and, looking into her tear-dimmed eyes, said, 
softly: 

“To no man but me, Helen ; but I already know it.” 

“‘ You—know— it !"" gasped Mrs. Courtenay, a deadly pal- 
lor settling around her lips, and her eyes dilating with 
horror. 

‘Last September, Helen, I was hunting in the Chateau- 
gay woods——” 

A low cry burst from the white lips; but, unheeding it, 
D'Hymbercourt went on: 

“Tt was late in the afternoon of the 22d day of the month 
that I came suddenly upon a lonely ruin in the heart of the 
forest. I stood motionless and voiceless, looking toward it, 
when a window opened and a face appeared—a pale, un- 
happy face, Helen; but a face that mirrored itself in my 


I can never reveal my 
I can never be wife and hold it; so— 


heart, and has never faded from its depths. A man—Peters’ 


by name, my guide and hunter—told me the story of the 
house. He called the woman who lived there by the name 
of Nell, not Helen; but, when I saw her again at the 
Academy of Music, six weeks ago, I knew her, I loved her; I 
ask her to become my wife, either telling me her story, or 
leaving it to die out of my memory and our mutual lives— 
killed by the happiness that I vow to bestow upon her.” 

Mrs. Courtenay’s face was hidden in her hands, and, as 
her lover tried to uncover it, she rose abruptly and left the 
room. A few moments later, her maid brought him a sealed 
note. It contained these words : 


“Since you know so much, I will tell you all; but not yet, not 
here. Meet me at that ruined hut, the 22d day of next September, 
and you shall hear my story; and if you will it, we will speak 
again of your generous devotion. But, until then, make no attempt 
to see me again, if you value my regard,” 


René hastily wrote, in reply: 


“TI respect your wishes, and most gratefully accept your ap- 
pointment for the 22d of September, at four o’clock in the afternoon 
—the hour at which I last year found myself at Rundell’s Ruins.” 


He gave the note, with some money, to the maid, saying, 
significantly : 

“I hope your mistress will often think of me this Sum- 
mer, Adéle.” 

“T shall speak of you so often that she cannot forget you, 
monsieur. Thanks—you are most generous.” 

And, with this slender security for the fulfillment of his 
hopes, the young man was fain to depart. 

The Summer passed as Summers, and Winters too, do 
pass—although, to our impatient hearts, time seemed to 
stand immovable—and the appointed day found René 
d’Hymbercourt wearily traversing the woods in search of 
Rundell’s Ruins; for he had carefully avoided meeting his 


René stepped forward, and the face disappeared ; but this 
time the young man confidently crossed the open space, and 


| laid his hand upon the latch of the heavy door. At the 








same instant it was opened from within, and a man of more 
than middle-age, severe and keen of face, and dressed in the 


robes of an ecclesiastic of the Romish Church, stood before 
him 


René started back. 

‘Mrs, Courtenay ?” stammered he. 

** You will find her above stairs. I am her spiritual direc- 
tor, and visit her here.” 

And the priest, with a grave salutation, stood aside and 
allowed the young man to pass. 

Bewildered, yet certain of an explanation, since Helen had 
fulfilled her promise and awaited him, René bounded up the 
rude stairs, and found himself in the chamber, or rather loft, 
which extended over all the lower rooms. One end was 
partitioned off into a sleeping-room, and at the door of this 
stood Mrs. Courtenay, her magnificent beauty strongly con- 
trasting with her surroundings. 

“Come in. You see that I have kept my promise,” said 
she, sadly, and refusing, with a gesture, the hand D’'Hym- 
bercourt eagerly extended. 

‘*Not yet,” said she, and led the way into the small cham- 
ber, once evidently the abode of a woman of fine and luxur- 
ious tastes, and still furnished with the crumbling remains 
of such articles as one could never have expected to find in 
such a place. 

‘Look around you, René,” began Mrs. Courtenay, ab- 
ruptly. ‘This was my marriage chamber, this adornment 
was the offering of a man who loved me even more than you 
can do, and that is the bed where he died, slain by my hand. 
Do you come to hear more ?” 

‘*Helen! Tell me all, poor tortured love, tell me all !” 

‘* Let us make the story as brief as it is shameful, then,” 
replied the unhappy woman, wringing her hands, and never 
looking toward her lover. ‘I was an orphan in an asylum, 
and Mark Courtenay saw me, and determined to make me 
his. He educated me carefully, and while still at the school 
where he had placed me, I accidentally saw James Rundell, 
and was fascinated by a rugged beauty, strength and courage 
that to me seemed the embodiment of all my romantic 
dreams of corsairs, bandits, and wild, free foresters. Carried 
away by a girl’s romantic folly, I allowed him to carry me 
away one night, and became his wife next morning. He had 
already built this cabin, and he now expended all the savings 
of his life in furnishing at least one room in such a manner 
as to him seemed proper to my needs. He brought mo 
here, and for a little while I was happy, for he loved me— 
dear Lord, how that man loved me and laid his life at my 
feet ; but I wakened day by day from my fool’s dream, and a 
great horror grew upon me as I saw to what I had bound 
myself. I to whom intellect, refinement, luxury were such 
daily needs that I had never thought of their value until I 
found myself cut off from them forever, as tt seemed. The 
Courtenay arrived. He had patiently tracked me out, hid- 
den himself from my husband's observation, and came upon 
me in his absence. All the temptations that such a nature 
as his knows how to offer, and such an one as mine knows 
not how to resist. I listened, wavered, yielded, and at last 
appointed a night when I would leave my home and place 
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myself under his protection, with a full knowledge at last of | 
what his intentions toward me were. 

‘That very night James came home remorseful for the 
harsh words he had used as we parted the day before, and | 
eager to proffer his love and receive mine, as in the first 
days of our marriage. I was weary of the struggle, weary 
of life, reckless of consequences, and resolved, at all risks, to | 
fly from the life that had become to me a revolting slavery. 

I prepared a draught, meaning that it should send him into | 
a deep and protracted slumber, during which I resolved to 
escape with Courtenay, who was waiting for me in the 
woods. That was what I intended — that, only, as God is 
my witness—but, ignorant of the strength of the drug, I gave 
him too much; he drank it, called me to him, and kissed me 
fondly, then slept. I did not wait for his wakening, and by | 
morning I was far away. Months after I knew what I had | 
done ; knew myself a murderess, a lost woman ; and I would | 
have added my own death to his, but that I was afraid of | 
meeting him before our Judge. 
“Mr. Courtenay married me; he was very kind to me, | 
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I had already imagined worse features than it possesses, 
already pardoned more serious faults than you can charge 
yourself with. You were very young; you were sorely 
tempted ; you have repented bitterly, and punished yourself 
severely. I believe in the impossibility of the recurrence of 
anything similar, and, darling, I love you! Ilove you! I 
love you!” 

He caught her in his arms, and she allowed herself the 
luxury of resting upon the noble and confiding heart, whose 
love had found itself strong enough to conquer all obstacles, 
forgive all offences. Presently, she said : 

“‘Come! Father Ignacia must know our decision.” 

‘‘And make you my wife,” added the lover, and together 
they went downstairs and told their story to the priest, who 
heard it through, shook his head, and said, dryly : 

** You had far better choose the Sacred Heart, my daugh- 
ter; but since you and your betrothed insist, and he, know- 
ing all, accepts you as an honored and trusted wife, 1 will 
fulfill my duty, and unite you to him in holy matrimony.” 

This is the beginning of the history, the sequel is to be 


THE PROROROCA OF TSIEN-TSANG RIVER, CHINA.—SEE PAGE 106, 


and when he died—for I did not kill him—René, I was sin- 
cerely sorry—nothing more, for all emotion seemed to have 
died out of me, except a cruel, gnawing remorse, for the 
deed done him. I was attracted to the Roman faith, be- 
came a convert, and found comfort in all the most rigid ob- 
servances of its severities. 

‘Father Ignacia, whom you saw below, is my confessor 
and director, and it was he who, for the last four years, has 
ordered me to visit this place on the anniversary of my | 
crime, to spend twenty-four hours fasting in this chamber, 
and to perform penance of other nature.” 

** The blows I heard, accompanied by sobs ?” 

“* They were self-inflicted, and not half so cruel as the in- 
ward scourging they represented. I have made this vigil 
four times, and Father Ignacia says that it is sufficient. He 
advises me to retire to a convent, and if—when—if we say 
good-by to-day, René, I shall do it.” 

“Helen, we will never say good-by, until death shall part 
us. Your story has not surprised—has not shocked me, for 





found in a chateau of Southern France, the Chateau d’Hym- 
bercourt, where lives René, his wife, Helen, and three of the 
loveliest children in all the province. 


SOUTHERN SCENES, 
OPOSSUM HUNTING. 


THE opossum is one of the most singular and inexplicable 
little animals existing. In the length of body it is from 
twelve to fifteen inches, and the tail is about as much more. 
The tail looks like that of a huge rat, and is destitute of hair. 
The hair of the body is gray, white and brown, and this 
mixture gives it generally a blue tinge. The ears are thin 
and crumpled, and look very much like two little bits of a 
blue kid glove, and are also bare of hair. The feet are naked 
and long, and have a peculiar hand-like appearance. The 
eyes are very proniinent, and as there are no eyelids worth 
mentioning, they have the appearance of two black beads 








stuck on the face. The eyes are not very powerful by day- 
light, and even bright moonlight nights seem too much for 
them, as very often the animals are perceived and killed be- 
fore they seem to know that any one is near them. The 
jaws are long, and furnished with formidable looking teeth, 
but they lack the power to use the latter strongly. 

The opossum’s greatest peculiarity is its pouch, and this 
has attracted general attention. The pouch is under the 
belly; in it the young are carried before they are completely 
developed, and afterward they retreat to it when threatened 
with danger. 

If the animal is put in a critical situation, he will resort to 
stratagem rather than force to elude his pursuers, and if he 
finds escape impossible, he will feign death, hoping thereby 
to escape the threatened danger. If the hunter, knowing 
the cunning of the animal, should administer several deadly 
blows, and think that he has really destroyed him, he will 
watch his opportunity, and, unexpectedly recovering his 
breath, effect his escape. So well known is this trick, that 
it has given rise to the common saying, when any one is do- 
ing anything deceptive, that he is ‘‘ playing "possum.” 

Take an opossum in good health, corner him up until 
escape is impossible, then give him a gentle tap on the body 
that would hardly crush a mosquito, and he will straighten 
out and be, according to all indication, perfectly dead. In 
this situation you may thump him, cut his flesh, and half 
skin him—not a muscle will he move, his eyes are glazed and 
covered with dust, for he has no eyelids to close over them. 
You may even worry him with a dog, and satisfy yourself 
that he is really defunct ; then leave him quiet a moment, 
and he will draw a thin film from his eyes, and, if not inter- 
fered with, be among the missing. 

A favorite simile with many of the uneducated backwoods 
preachers is the tenacity with which the opossum can sus- 
pend himself by his tail. We once heard a preacher com- 
paring a true Christian to a’possum up a tall sapling, in a 
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strong wind. 
Said he, ‘* My 
brethren, that’s 
your situation 
exactly. The 
world, the flesh, 
and the devil 
compose the 
wind, that is 
trying to blow 
you off the 
gospel tree. 
But don’t let go 
of it; hold on 
as a possum 
would in a hur- 
ricane. If the 
fore legs of 
your passions 
get loose, hold 
on by your hind 
legs of conscien- 
tiousness ; and 
if they let go, hold on eternally by your tail, which is the 
promise that the saints shall persevere unto the end.” 

The opossum is seldom hunted scientifically, and only 
boys and negroes hunt him for the sake of his carcass. By 
the darkies it is highly valued ; they look upon it as the very 
choicest meat ; and when ‘‘’possum fat and ’tater” can be 
procured, they pass by venison and wild turkey with scorn. 
Never is a Southern negro happier than when he shoulders 
his ax at night, and whistles up the curs who call him master 
to have a’possum-hunt. Fine nights, when the moon shines, 
are generally chosen. The dogs try round the corn fields, 
and rarely go far before they find the trail of some unlucky 
*possum, who is presently forced to climb a tree. A torch is 
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then lit, by the light of which the beast is discovered, and 
the ax plied. Blow after blow falls on the devoted tree, 
which, whether a century old, or merely a sapling, soon falls, | 
and with it the game. The dogs, who have kept their eyes | 
upon the animal, seize it as it touches the ground, where, 
finding escape hopeless, it simulates death, and this, between | 
the cunning negroes and their eager dogs, is soon converted 
into a reality. 

Our illustration is almost classical, and scarcely wants de- 
scription. Its own story is written in every line of the | 
pencil, and is suggestive of that good old melody, ‘‘’Possum 
fat and hominy and eberyting dat’s nice.” 


TURTLE-SHOOTING ON THE SOUTH RIVER—MARYLAND. 


The shores of the Chesapeake Bay are the favorite haunt | 
of nearly every species of water-fowl, the waters teem with 
fish in great variety, while oysters and other shell-fish are 
nowhere more plentiful or of finer quality ; giving to this 
region the character of a veritable sportsman’s paradise. 

The kind of sport we illustrate can hardly be deemed an 
appropriate employment for either the fowler or the angler, 
yet nevertheless, it is occasionally indulged in, and it is cer- | 
tainly productive of a great deal of amusement—to the 
hunters. 

The numerous streams emptying into the bay from its 
western shore are populous with mud-turtles, who have 
seemingly adopted the State motto ‘‘ Crescite et Multiplica- | 
mini,” and they do “ increase and multiply” to a surprising 
extent. We have often repaired to the South River, a 
stream entering the bay a short distance below the old city | 
of Annapolis, and waged war upon the mud-turtles with 
great success. We used to reach our hunting ground at an | 
early hour in the morning, and stepping into a dug-out drop | 
gently down the stream until the game was in sight. Pre- 
sently several ‘‘ shell-backs” would be discovered sunning 
themselves upon a convenient log, and then the fun would 
begin. We never attempted to shoot them with anything 
but rifle-ball, for the largest common shot would have 
glanced harmlessly off their shells, unless fired from a mod- 
erate height in nearly a perpendicular direction. If a ball 
struck one of them and wounded it severely, it most likely 
would tumble from its perch upon its back, and struggling 
and attempting to turn itself over we would paddle the canoe 
up to it, and haul it in; but if not mortally wounded, and it 
managed to keep right side up, before the canoe could reach 
it, it would dive to the bottom and might be seen, for the 
water was very clear, paddling along at great speed, to some 
place of safety. When there are several upon the same log, 
two or three may often be shot, one after another, before 
the rest take the alarm and scuttle away; provided the 
marksman can keep hidden and remain perfectly quiet. We 
have captured nearly a score in a single mofning, comprising | 
all sizes, and many colors; and to avoid the imputation of 
being wantonly cruel, we took them home with us and in- 
variably had some dressed ; but, though with a strong desire 
to do so, we never relished them much. 





REASON IN THE HORSE, 


In Indianapolis, Indiana, recently, a blind horse wandered 
into the river near the National Road Bridge, and getting | 
beyond his depth, swam around in a circle in his efforts to | 
find his way out. His distress attracted the attention of a | 
horse near by on the bank, who instantly went to his assist- | 
ance. He first went to the water's edge and attempted to | 
direct the blind horse by neighing, but finding this proceed- 
ing ineffectual, he boldly took to the water and swam out to | 
his relief. After swimming around with him for nearly a | 
quarter of an hour, he finally got the blind horse to under- | 





stand his good intentions and in what direction the land lay, 


| and the two horses came to shore side by side, amid the 


cheers of upward of one hundred persons who were inter- 
ested spectators of the scene. 


CALLING THE CHILDREN. 
By Jennie K, GRrirr itu. 


Caine them “ Freddy,” and “John,” and “ Paul,” 
As only a mother her children can call; 

Musical cadences all through her speech, 

That a love so tender alone can teach. 

Something so loving, and lingering too, 

In the “ John,” and “ Freddy,” and “ Paul, come do.” 
As bidding them to her for dinner or rest, 

Each one is gathered in turn to her breast. 


Then looking them over, as divers do pearls, 
Smoothing one’s cheeks and another one’s curls, 
Taking the brown, soiled hands in her own, 

A whip out of this palm, from that one a ston». 
Drawing from pockets of corpulent girth, 

With outward remonstrance, with inward mirth, 
Potatoes for popguns—a bottle of flies— 

Twine, balls and whistles, and two dirt pies. 


Redeemed from the soil of the street, and anow 
Clothed in fresh aprons, and trowsers too; 
Tangles brushed out of the silken floss, 

That rings and ripples in golden gloss; 
Striving with eager and innocent heed 

For mother’s approving “‘ Well done, indeed!” 
Mother, and Freddy, and Paul, and John, 

Make the sweetest picture to look upon. 








THE PROROROCA, 


THE prororoca, or bore, in the river Tsien-Tsang, has been 
picturesquely described in a paper read before the Asiatic 
Society by Dr. McGowan, who was for some years a resident 
in the town of Hang-Chan, and frequently observed it. 

All traffic in the town is for the time suspended. The 
hawkers cease to recommend their wares, the porters to un- 
load their ships, which they abandon in the middle of the 
current. A moment suffices to give the appearance of soli- 
tude to the most laborious of the laborious cities of Asia. 
The centre of the river swarms with boats of every kind. 
Soon the flood announces its approach, by the appearance 
of a white line stretching from one bank to the other. Its 
roar, which the Chinese compare to thunder, deafens the 
cries of the boatmen. It advances with a prodigious ve- 
locity, with the speed of a fast railway train, and at not less 
than thirty-five miles an hour. In appearance it resembles 
a massive wall of gleaming alabaster, or rather a foaming 
cataract, four to five miles in length, and thirty feet in 
height, moving in one immense mass. Soon it reaches the 
advanced squadron of the fleet, which silently awaits its 
coming, with their bows turned toward the wave that 
threatens to overwhelm them. Every ship is carried safely 
and uninjured over the ridge of the undulating mass. The 
spectacle is full of strange interest when the flood has swept 
under half the flotilla, for some are then seen reposing on a 


| perfectly tranquil surface, while by their side, in the midst 


of a frightful tumult, others are wildly staggering to and 
fro. The striking scene lasts but fora moment. The flood 
flows onward, diminishing in force and swiftness, and finally 
ceases to be perceptible at a distance, according to the Chi- 
nese, of about eighty miles. The interrupted traffic is grad- 
ually resumed, the ships are moored anew to the shore, 
women and children busy themselves collecting the objects 
lost in the mélee, the streets are wet with spray, and the great 
canal is filled with ooze and mud. 
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PAUL AND RUTH. 


NLY an unsophisticated little country 
girl!” said the gentleman. 

Ruth heard it and blushed, and 
as she walked on, tears of vexation 
came into her eyes. 

It was quite true, and that was 

A the sting of it. She was as much 
out of place among these traveled, 
society people, as the buttercups 
which glorified the meadows about 

the old farmhouse where she was born would 





have been if transplanted to a conservatory. 
Yet I would not by any means have you 
think that my little Ruth was an uncultured | 
girl. She could not chatter French like Miss Van Deusen ; 
but she knew the grammar of the language perfectly, and 
she knew its classics by heart. She had read all the good 
books in the village library, and was no mean critic of their 
worth. She could sing, too, in a sweet, fresh voice, and ac- 
company herself with taste upon the old-fashioned piano. 

But, bless me! what are all these accomplishments com- 
pared with the young ladies who have been abroad and 
studied philosophy in Germany, and music in Italy, and the 
art of flirting everywhere ! 

Nobody could have found any fault with Ruth’s manners 
—they were perfectly ladylike and natural. But the habit 
of society does give one an air, an aplomb, a nameless ease, 
that is as wonderful as it is charming to those innocent souls 
who have it not. 


they were; how destitute of ruffles, and frills, and fringes ; 
that there was no festooning about her skirts, and not an 
atom of hump upon her back ; that the heels of her boots 
were not an inch and a half high, and consequently she ab- 
solutely could not acquire the crippled gait which is at once 
so fascinating and indescribable. 

All this was as much, nay, more, the fault of Miss Crown- 
inshield, as of Ruth; for Ruth, though she had a sensible 
little head, had also a girl’s horror of oddity, and I dare say 
she would have made herself look as much like a guy—I 
mean a fashionable lady—as any of them, if she could have 
had her way. But her aunt being an old maid, was full of 
notions, and she had nipped Ruth’s fashionable fancies in 
the bud. 

“You're going as God made you, and as a modest girl 
should, or you don’t go with me,” said that lady. 

And so Ruth went as God made her, with the addition of 
a few white muslin frocks, cut high in the neck, and some 
simple ribbon sashes to match. And the people did not 
laugh at her to her face, because she was Miss Crownin- 
shield’s niece, and Miss C. was the owner of half a million. 
But they left her severely alone, and Ruth walked, and sat, 
and read by herself, while the other girls had cavaliers. And 
Ruth drove with her aunt in the mornings, and though Miss 
Crowninshield was a great talker, was not highly enter- 


tained. It’s such a wide slip from twenty to sixty, you 
know. 





You might fancy that Miss Crowninshield’s half a million 
would have made a difference with Ruth’s status. 
it might, only Miss C.'s views were perfectly well under- 
stood. 

“No” she said, when somebody hinted that Ruth was 
her heiress. “I'm not going to make my relations glad | 
when I die. Let the young folks begin low down, as their 
fathers and mothers did. When I’m done with it, my pro- | 
perty goes in a lump where it will do some good.” 

And so people sighed, and looked at Ruth, and said, | 


And so | 


“Poor thing!” and let her alone. And Paul Anthony, 
passing her on the wide beach, lifted his hat, smiled, and 
added : 

‘Very pretty, but only an unsophisticated little country 
girl.” 

And Ruth cried, as I have said, because it was true, and 
oh, more than all, because he said it. For Paul had been 
kind to her, two or three times. Once, when Miss Van Deu- 
sen snubbed him, he came in and sat beside Ruth a whole 
evening, and Ruth talked so charmingly that Paul forgot his 
ill-temper, and vowed to himself that he would talk to the 
poor little thing some other time, if he didn’t forget it. And 
so he did when other pastime was wanting, and I think he 
found it amusing. I know Ruth did, and Miss Crownin- 


| shield, with her keen eyes seeing everything, felt bound to 


utter a note of warning. 

‘Don’t make a fool of yourself, Ruth. You're not a 
beauty, and young men like Paul Anthony don’t marry pass- 
ably pretty girls with no fortune.” 

‘As if,” said Ruth, her sapphire eyes kindling, ‘‘ beauty 
was the only thing that counted! As if intelligence, and 
goodness, and all the rest, went for nothing !” 

‘*Oh!” breathed out Miss Crowninshield, in mock meek- 
ness. ‘‘I beg your pardon, I'm sure, my dear. I'm only an 
old woman, and of course you know the world better than I 
do, and I'm altogether wrong.” 

Then Ruth, who was a tender-hearted little body, cried so 
sincerely, that Miss Crowninshield was touched, and a real 
reconciliation was effected. 

“She might have fancied a better man,”’ muttered the 
old lady; ‘‘ but if the fellow has sense enough to like her, 


| Tu—" 
And then Ruth's toilets—I'm ashamed to own how simple | 


The rest remained unuttered, for Miss Crowninshield was 
a singularly cautious old lady; but she kept those keen eyes 
of hers wide open. And what did she see ? 

That Paul Anthony really did show some interest in 
Ruth. ‘That when there was nothing lively going on, he 
would sit by her for hours, and generously suffer her to 


| amuse him. 


‘For his own pastime,” said Miss Crowninshield, grimly. 

But Ruth’s eyes would shine, and the red would flicker 
in and out of her white cheek, and the sweet smile come 
and go. 

‘* Little goose !” growled the old lady. 

I dare not swear that Paul Anthony was insensible to 
Ruth’s charms of mind and person. I should like to believe 
that there was really some genuine feeling at the bottom, 
particularly after what happened about this time—an affair 
in which Ruth behaved like*a heroine, and became for the 
time quite a lion. 

Ruth always walked early ; and one day when the hotel 
people were hardly astir, she went out as usual for her ‘‘ con- 
stitutional.” 

The sea was of that palest azure which one sees in perfec- 
tion only in the early morning. Afar off—for it was the New 
Hampshire coast—one saw the Isle of Shoals lying on the 
bosom of the waves ; by-and-by, when the sun went higher, 
to fade out of sight as by some enchantment. A few sails 
were flitting across the horizon, and presently, as Ruth 
looked, she saw one grow nearer and nearer, and presently 
she recognized the man at the tiller. 

It was Paul Anthony, who prided himself upon his sea- 


| manship, and really, for a curled darling, could manage a 


boat extremely well. But his skill was perhaps at fault this 
morning, for as the little vessel gracefully floated before 
Ruth’s eyes, with that fascinating grace which is indeed the 


| very poetry of motion, an awful change marred the picture. 


A flaw of wind caught the sail, and before Ruth’s white lips 
could emit a cry, the boat was upset, and its freight strug- 
gling in the water. 
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With the swiftness of the wind, Ruth turned and ran to- 
ward the hot'1, which was at least a mile away. 
had gone many rods she met two lads, and breathlessly told 
her errand, and bade them fly for help. Then, quite weak 
and trembling, she ran back to the beach, and there, to her 
infinite delight, she saw the men swimming strongly toward 
the shore. 

Paul Anthony was only a little behind the sailor, and both 
were making a manful fight for their lives. 

Would they win? At first Ruth believed there was no 
doubt of that. 

But, oh, how 
slowly the dis- 
tance lessened! 
And—or in her 
terror she fan- 
cied it — they 
were growing 
weaker, swim- 
ming more 
feebly. She 
wished now 
she had run 
for help her- 
self. Would 
no one ever 
come ? 

She heard 

the sailor 
shout encour- 
agingly to his 
companion. 
She, too, cried 
aloud; with 
sobs and tears 
she ran up and 
down theshore 
in a transport 
of distress. 

Not so much 
as a rowboat 
was anywhere 
in sight! If 
one had been 
at hand, quite 
unskilled as 
she was, she 
would have 
taken it, and 
tried to reach 
them. 

It was not 


because it was 


Paul Anthony. 
Something 
higher and 
wider than 
individual 
sympathy 
moved her. 


Ah, sweet heaven ! would these men die before her eyes ? | 


Then, as she almost despaired, hope revived again. 

How the next five minutes passed, Ruth never knew. But 
she knew that the sailor struggled through the surf, that she 
waded out among the surf-wet rocks, and caught his hand, 
that he tottered forward, and, just above the water's edge, 
dropped helpless at her feet. 

And Paul ! 

Dimly, one may suppose, he saw his companion safe. 
With a great effort he cried out something in congratulation, 


Before she | 


WHICH WILL YOU HAVE, CRUST OR CRUMB? 


toiled on a few paces further, found footing once on the 

sand, then slipped, and fell under the shallow water. 

They say one reasons quickly in dire extremity. No help 
was near. Before any could come, Ruth knew it would be 
too late. There was just one chance whereby Paul An- 
thony’s life might be saved. Ruth resolved to accept that 
| chance. 

She slipped off her light, strong woollen shawl. With her 
| steady fingers she tore it into three long strips, which she 
| tied strongly together. Then, with one end looped around 

a jutting rock, 
and the other 
fastened round 
her waist, she 
was ready for 
her work—for 
her risk. 

Was there 
risk? She 
said to herself 
that there was 
none, that the 
water was not 
above her 
head, that she 
could draw 
herself back by 
theshaw] when 
she desired. 
But, ah! it 
was fearful, 
that first 
plunge in the 
beating waves 
—that blind 
groping ‘ after 
the helpless 
form that lay 
prone on the 

| bottom. And 
when she had 
reached it, she 
cried aloud in 
her passionate 
distress — dis- 
tress; never 
despair. For 
shall not weak 
muscles obey 
the strong 
heart, the 
mighty will ? 

It was a clear 

triumph of 

mind over 
matter. 

- When she 
had drawn him 
partly upon 
the rocks, and 

knelt there, having cheated the sea of its prey, Ruth knew, 

in spite of her swimming senses, that it was only the occa- 
sion that had lifted her to its level. 

‘* Great God ! how did you do it ?” 

She looked up, and the dripping sailor stood over her, 
white and amazed. And then Ruth fainted. 

This story made a sensation, you may be'sure. Ruth was 
| the target for all eyes. A few admired, many wondered at 
| her, and a few more seemed to think it almost unwomanly to 
| have saved a life. 
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But what did Paul Anthony think? He had ample time 
for reflection during his convalescence. And later, also, 


when abroad again, he sat by Ruth’s side, and watched her | 
slight hands employed about some dainty work, and remem- | 


bered what noble service they had done. And Ruth's inno- 
cent heart was full of that exquisite happiness that comes | 
but once. 

A week or two drifted by. 
anda one afternoon. 


They were sitting on the ver- 


unless he were a lover. 

Miss Van Deusen put aside the muslin curtain behind 
which she had been watching the tableau, and looked out. 

** Paul, I want you !” 

He rose, colored as he met her eyes, and went to her. 

** Paul !” 

** Don’t be cross, Carrie. 
very nice little girl.” 

‘Very nice; only there’s something she ought to know.” 

And without another word, she rose and swept past him in 
her voluminous draperies, out upon the veranda, and up to 
the seat Paul had just left. 


One must be amused, and it’s a 


“IT have been wanting so much to tell you, my dear Miss | 


Ruth,” she said, in a low, caressing tone, ‘‘ how grateful I 
am to you for what you did for Paul. You were a little 
heroine.” 

Ruth’s cheeks kindled, and then went quite white. 


“If it hadn’t been for you,” said Miss Van Deusen, in a | 


whisper, ‘‘I should have lost my lover. Nobody knows 
but ourselves—and now you—that Paul and I are engaged.” 

Ruth looked up very calmly, but Iam not sure that she 
saw anything. 

‘‘One doesn’t like to be labelled ‘ taken’ at a watering- 
place,” laughed the lady. 

And Ruth laughed a little, too, and there was a little more 


talk, and then Miss Van Deusen went back to her lover. | 


Ruth sat still, and sorted bright wools, and made a pretty 
picture in the afternoon sunlight. And Paul watched her, 
and thought : 

‘She doesn’t care much, after all.” 

Ruth went to tea that night, and, though she did not eat 
much, that was only the fault of the late dinner. 

“‘T shall be glad to get back to our simple country ways 
again.” 

Miss Crowninshield smiled with a scornful look. 

‘Ruth, don’t you go to telling lies.” 

‘Lies! What are you looking at, aunt ?” 

The old lady took down her glass. 

**It is Jack Bedford. What is he here for ?” 

‘*Who is Jack Bedford, and why shouldn't he come 
here ?” 

‘He is nobody whom you'll care for,” said Miss Crownin- 
shield, quite unaware of the sore heart beside her. ‘‘ Jack 
is my lawyer’s clerk. He will be taken into the firm some 
day, but at present he works like a slave, and just supports 
himself. Ah, he sees me!” 

The old lady nodded and smiled brightly, and when, as 


they went back to the drawing-room, Mr. Bedford joined | 


them, it was easy to see that he was a prime favorite. 

“What brought you to this Vanity Fair? I thought you 
were more sensible. Came to see the world? So did Ruth. 
This is my niece, Mr. Bedford. She came to see the world, 
also. She will tell you how she likes it.” 

Looking at Ruth, then, for the first time, something in 
her eyes touched her aunt. Her voice softened, and pre- 

sently she sent her away to her room. 

Late that night, as Ruth was lying wide awake, and God | 
knew how wretched, Miss Crowninshield came in. 

‘Is this true, my dear, that I hear downstairs about P: val | 
Anthony’s engagement ?” 


Ruth’s heart was trembling. Surely | 
no man had a right to bend so near her, with such a face, | 


“Quite true, aunt. Miss Van Deusen told me about it 
| herself.” 
Miss Crowninshield sat down on the foot of the bed. 

as That young man has made the greatest mistake of his 
| life,” she said, solemnly. 
** Oh, no, aunt! Miss Van Deusen is——” 
| And here the voice faltered, the strong heart gave way, 
| and Ruth sobbed out her sorrow in her aunt’s arms. 

Miss Crowninshield was wonderfully kind and considerate. 
She never even told the girl that one day she would be cured 
of this sorrow that seemed now unendurable. Where would 
have been the use? But she planned walks, and drives, and 
sails, and Jack Bedford was always of the party. This was, 
of course, pure benevolence on Miss Crowninshield’s part. 
People began to say that the old lady was tempted to do a 
little match-making, and that it was a shame to inveigle a 
poor lawyer, like Jack Bedford, into a marriage with a pen- 
niless girl. 

Fortunately, the parties criticised were not aware of the 
criticism. Ruth was trying with all her might to keep up. 
Her woman's pride was fighting a mighty battle with her 
| woman’s love. 

She was not quite a wall-flower now. It was found that 
she could say piquant things. By-and-by they were some- 
| times a little bitter. Poor girl! she was drifting along very 
| much in the dark, very much at the mercy of her own un- 
duly sensitive temperament. Perhaps, in these troubled 
days, she was over-kind to Jack Bedford—love was so far 
| from her heart—and Jack’s genuine manliness was such a 

foil to the vapidity about her. 
He found her one day on the rocks, where she had been 
| surrounded by a little court of admirers. One by one they 
had dropped off. 
‘*T have been watching till audience should be possible,” 
| he said, playfully. 

‘‘La Reine est morte, vive la Reine !”’ 

Her voice had a sharp inflection, and she pointed to Miss 
Van Deusen, around whom the idlers were gathering. 

Jack looked at her curiously, and she colored under his 
| eyes. 

‘« What is it, Mr. Bedford ?” 
| “J was wondering whether this vein of—bitterness—shall 
I call it ?—I beg your pardon—was merely a fashion of 
speech, or the outcome of a sad experience.’ 

She changed countenance so instantly, so painfully, that 
he went to her side at once. 

‘‘Forgive me! I would not hurt you for the world. 
What have I done ?” 

She was struggling for composure, and rose, eager to leave. 

‘*Pray—pray don’t go yet. Have I offended you? Pity 
me, Ruth, if I have—because I love you !” 

‘* Love me !” 

Never, I fancy, was love's plea so strangely received. She 
looked at him, cold and incredulous. 

‘Is there anything strange in that—anything strange that 
| in these three weeks I have found out that you are the 
woman in the world whom I can love ?” 

A shade of scorn crossed her face. 
| “There must be some mistake. I am a poor girl, Mr. 

Bedford, quite dependent upon my aunt’s charity. And I 
have no expectations.” 
He grew pale. 
“Do you know that you insult my honor? You accuse 
| me of being a fortune-hunter,” he said, in a low, excited 
tone. 








In his wounded feelings, in his anger and aggrieved pride, 
she began to understand him—to guess that here indeed she 
had lost all that her soul most eagerly coveted. 


‘“‘T love you, Ruth !” he repeated. 
' thing kind to me ?” 


“*Can’t you say any- 
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‘Tt is too late—too late !” she whispered. ‘‘I have noth- 
ing to give you.” 

‘What !” he said, shocked and bewildered, seeing her sob- 
bing and trembling. ‘I did not know—I had no right to 
speak. Do you mean——” 

He stopped short, realising what he had lost. 

“Oh, Ruth! Icould hate the fortanate man who has won 
you r 
” «Nobody has cared to win me !” she cried, with a sudden 
impulse, a great tide of shame crimsoning her face. ‘I have 
been duped, deceived, and so I cannot return an honest 
man’s love.” 

She broke from him at these words, and hurried away. 

That night Jack Bedford held a long conference with Miss 
Crowninshield, and was enlightened about many things. 

“Tt is all Paul Anthony,” said that lady. ‘‘ Ruth is an 
unsophisticated little country girl, and took for sober earnest 
what was only pastime to him. I did not know it had gone 
so far; but after the engagement I saw notes of his that no 
honorable man should write unless his intentions were seri- 
ous. But what is a broken heart at twenty? Ruth will 
come out of this, and if you love her still—_—” 

‘Love her still ! Poor, innocent dove !” 

‘‘Tam sure you may hope to succeed, and I am free to 


say, Jack Bedford, I hope you will. Ruth has qualities | 


which would make her an invaluable wife to a clever, am- 
bitious young man, and though she isn’t my heiress——” 

‘Miss Crowninshield, I-——” 

‘‘Hear me out, young man! Though I intend to leave 
my money to an institution, still I would undertake the 
trousseau, and perhaps make her a little present on her wed- 
ding-day, that should go toward the tour. There, there ! 
Don’t protest. I know you, Jack Bedford.” 

Knowing Jack Bedford, Miss Crowninshield was not at all 
surprised when, nearly a year afterward, when Winter had 
come and gone, and the sweet season of love had come 
round again, he came to her and asked whether, in her 
opinion, he might go to Ruth now. 

“T should think so,” said the old lady, promptly. ‘‘She 
ought to have found out his worthlessness, and your merit, 
by this time. If she hasn’t, tell her not to call me aunt any 
more.” 

So Jack went down to the pretty country town where Ruth 
lived, and stood under the drooping red roses over her door, 
and looked into her sweet face, and thought how she was all 
a part of the perfect June picture, and caught the happy 
surprise in her eyes. 

“Say you are glad to see me !” he exclaimed, clasping her 


hands, ‘‘ Ruth, say that you wanted me as much as I wanted | 


you!” 

Ruth did not say all this, but she breathed out, ‘Oh, 
Jack !” and he was satisfied. 

The wooing sped—I shall not linger to describe it—and 
the wedding-day came and went. And then the question of 
the trip was undecided. 

‘“‘T wish we could take a run over to England,” said Jack. 
“The continental tour is, of course, an impossibility, but 
we might see Chatsworth, and Blenheim, and Kenilworth. 
I wonder if we could afford it ?” 

‘IT wish we could !” said Ruth, looking at him with tender 
admiration, and thinking how bravely he had earned the vaca- 
tion he courted. ‘‘ There is aunt Crowninshield’s wedding- 
present.” 

Jack laughed. Had not the grim old lady all along given 
him to understand that, beside’s Ruth’s pretty wardrobe, and 
the generous store of lingerie, her gift would be only a 
trifle ? 

‘*Get it, dear, and let us see how far it will help us out.” 

Ruth went to her desk, and brought out the envelope, un- 
opened until now. Jack broke the seal. A slip of paper 





fell out. They picked it up, looked at it, and then at each 
other. 

It was a check for one hundred thousand dollars ! 

**I made a confounded mistake,” said Paul Anthony, 
meeting them in Paris next year. 

And everybody said the same, for Miss Van Deusen’s 
property turned out to have been vastly exaggerated, and 
everybody knew her temper was not the sweetest in the 
world. 


SPORTING IN SOUTHEAST AFRICA, 

AFTER getting over the Drakenberg (says an American just 
returned), we ‘‘trekked” for Thaba Bosigo, the mountain 
residence of Moshesh. Upon arriving there I had to wait 
two days before he would give me an interview. He, how- 
ever, made the ‘‘indunas” see that I had a hospitable recep- 
tion in the interval. He had for the use of visitors a well- 
fitted European-shaped house, and in this he wished me to 
take up my quarters. 

After getting thoroughly rested, and impatient of waiting 
any longer without seeing the chief, I sent in a message de- 
manding an interview. It was graciously granted, and I was 
forthwith requested to attend at his immense kraal. His 
curiosity was quite as great as my own, and to gratify both, 
I accordingly went at once. 

Upon our greeting each other, Moshesh adopted the Euro- 
pean style of shaking hands—the first instance I had seen of 
a Kaffir doing this. For some reason they usually much ob- 
ject to it. He was exceedingly courteous, and begged of me 
to partake of refreshment, which he had prepared after the 
European fashion. 

He had a powerful body-guard, over which he exercised 
the most absolute power. He is regarded by them as a 
merciful chief, and is deservedly much beloved. 

He asked me to join his people in hunting, and was 
anxious to know whether I had plenty of ammunition and a 
good gun, as for the sport he intended to give me these 
things were absolutely necessary. 

The kraals which surrounded his own were lined with the 
skins of lions, leopards, zebras, and other animals. All his 
‘‘indunas”’ seemed very intelligent and well-to-do-men. I 
had three trusty Kaffirs, splendid, muscular fellows, the best 
hunting men in the neighborhood, and the finest I had yet 
seen—men who seemed entirely made for the severe work of 
attacking the larger kinds of game. 

I never met such athletic and dangerous-looking fellows, 
but their good-natured dispositions and friendly intentions 
made me feel quite at ease. Occasionally, to please them, I 
used to allow them to fire off my gun, and they generally 
brought down whatever they fired at, so inherent in their 
nature is every capability for sport. 

Moshesh, being desirous of showing me really fine sport, 
determined on sending me on a two days’ *‘ trek” further 
into the interior, where I could get some good lion-hunting. 
Early one morning we started, with about two hundred men 
and dogs. The old chief accompanied me for a distance of 
about twelve miles, in order to see me fairly upon the road. 
Before returning, he gave orders to some of his men to see 
that I had proper attention, and the ‘‘ hottest corners.” 

I was much struck by the enormous herds of game we saw 
upon these plains or ‘‘ veldts,” which extended as far as the 
eye could reach without a tree being visible. The whole 
plain appeared to be moving, so thickly was it covered with 
antelopes, zebras, quoggas, buffaloes, gnus, and here and 


| there a small herd of giraffes, 


After a ‘‘trek” of about thirty miles, we encamped. The 
Kaffirs gathered together dry dung, the only fuel obtainable. 
We then lit about forty fires in a circle, and soon had om 
kettle boiling. We made some Kaffir tea from a plant which 
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is a bitter kind of mint. I was not able to get a wink of 
sleep all that night, for between eleven and twelve o'clock 
the lions and hyenas began to make most hideous noise, 
melancholy and doleful to a degree that was quite depress- 
ing. 
short distance, and they kept us company until daybreak, 
when they disappeared. 

The largest lion I ever saw—a most splendid beast—was 
close to us all night. He appeared so hungry that he would 
have made very small bones of any one who should have 
fallen in his way, and a magnificent lioness was with him. 
After he had been there roaring for some time another lion 
appeared. Then ensued the hottest combat I ever witnessed ; 
it was so terrible that there could scarcely be said to be any 
enjoyment in the spec- 
tacle, for we were in 
imminent danger of our 
lives should either of 
them in their fury spring 
over the fires. 

The two brutes fought 
for the lioness, and the 
activity of the smaller of 
the two was something 
awful. It leapt upon the 
back of the big one, and 
both rolled over to- 
gether, the fore-quarter 
of the big lion one mass 
of blood. We decided 
upon firing assagais at 
them, keeping three 
guns in reserve in case 
of necessity. The pricks 
of the assagais made 
them more fierce, and 
for a few seconds they 
seemed positively riveted 
together. We then dis- 
charged a volley of mus- 
ketry at random, which 
did not seem to take 
effect. They still fought 
on, blood running from 
them as water 


from a 


pump. 
We loaded again and 
fired, this time with 


rore precision, for we 
shot the small one dead. 
The other stood over 
his dead foe, defiantly 


lashing his tail backward ee 


and forward for a con- 
siderable time, until at 
last, being apparently 
tired of that amusement, and growing weaker from his 
wounds, he crawled off. 

We did not touch the dead one till the morning, as it was 
not considered prudent to venture outside. At daybreak, 
however, we skinned the lion with great care, and then went 
in search of something for our own consumption. We were 
not long before we succeeded in bringing down a fine gnu 
to our assagais. The skin was taken off him in a surpris- 
ingly short time, and a fine rump-steak was cooked for my- 
self, while my companions preferred having it, ‘‘ not to put 
too fine a point on it,” rather more under-done. 

The lion we had wounded the night before was the next 
thing to look after. He went toward a large tract of high 
grass and weeds, and there in the moist earth his footsteps 
Vol. IL, No, 1—8. 


FASHIUN.'’—SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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Our fires were surrounded by these animals at a very | 
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were visible. We now kept a good lookout in case of a sur- 
prise, although it is needless to tell you that a Kaffir always 


does that. Several hours elapsed before we came upon his 
trail. 


A peculiar ‘‘hee hee 


’ 


*frem the foremost Kaffir told us 
that his majesty was in view, resting at some distance off. 
In another minute all was confusion. ‘Two splendid shots 
were selected from our warriors in case he should spring 
upon us. 

I did not join in this attack, anxious to watch the perform- 
ance from the background. I gave up my gun to a fine old 
Kaffir, who begged permission to have a shot. Before we 
had proceeded much further, a large lioness made her ap- 
pearance ; she stood for a few seconds contemplating her 
enemies. She was about 
to retire to the high 
reeds, but a shower of 
assagais rendered her 
furious, and the savage 
growl caused by pait 
and anger induced her 
wounded lord to join 
her. It does not often 
fall to the lot of the most 
fortunate hunter to wit- 
hess so majestic a sight 
asthis. Even the natives 
themselves seemed im- 
pressed, and a general 
expression of admiration 
burst from them. 

The lion appeared to 
be severely injured by 
the struggle of the pre- 
vious night ; the lioness 
was bleeding profusely 
from her fresh wounds, 
but they appeared quite 
prepared to fight. 

The attachment of the 
lion and the lioness for 
each other is wonderful ; 
and when the lioness is 
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in cub she is more dis- 
posed to fight than the 
male. The Kaffirs began 
to be impatient for the 
attack, two active 
were appar- 
ently well versed in these 
matters, urged the dogs 
on to drive them out ; it 


50 


men, who 


2 was, however, a good 
I HAVE BROUGHT YOU SOME hour before the fight 
commenced, in conse- 


quence of the great ex- 
tent of grass and high reeds. At last we saw the reeds 
begin to move, and with a fearful roar which made the very 
ground tremble, and would have caused the boldest heart an 
uncomfortable spasm or two, the lion sprang into the midst 
of the dogs. Several were straightway disabled, but the 
rest stuck to him like leeches, 

All was hubbub and confusion ; the dogs barked furiously, 
and the Kaffirs, with a wild yell, showered a volley of assagais, 
and I let fly from my rifle two bullets, which took effect ; he 
was badly but not mortally wounded. The lioness now came 


up, and made at us with indomitable fury. Luckily we had 


| time to reload, and every Kaflir was ordered to take good 


aim, and fire simultaneously. A bullet succeeded in finding 
her heart, aud she rolled over and died without a struggle. 
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The male could not understand this, and the poor beast , 


made an effort to get up to her, but he had lost so much 
blood, and the pain had rendered him so nearly hors de com- 
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kindly bear me to my fairy godmother’s ? Thou wouldst 
do me great service, for I am so weary that I feel ready to 


| die; but if thon wilt assist me on this occasion I will give 


bat, that he was scarcely able to crawl. His roar was still | 


terrible, but grew weaker and weaker. 

The Katiirs, with their wonted cruelty, liked to listen to 
his dying groans, and to see him thus tortured ; but I in- 
sisted on having him quickly dispatched. They obeyed my 


orders, and he died like the king of beasts as he is, faithful 
| known where he was to go to; and, in fact, he knew well 


and bold to the last. 


FINETTE CENDRON. 
A FAIRY TALE. 


HERE was a king and a queen who 
had managed their affairs very badly. 
They were driven out of their king- 


| 
| 
| 


dom ; they sold their crowns to sup- | 


port themselves, then their wardrobes, 
their linen, their lace, and all their 
furniture, piece by piece. 

When they had disposed of nearly 
everything, the king said to the queen : 

** Weare out of our country, and have 
no longer any property. We must do 
something to get a living for ourselves 
and our poor children. Consider a 
little what we can do, for up to this 
time I have known no trade but a 
king's, which is avery agreeable one.” 

The queen had much good sense; she asked for eight 
days to think the matter over. At the end of that time, she 
said to the king: 

“Sire, we must not make ourselves unhappy. You have 
only to make nets, with which you may catch both fowl and 
fish. As the lines wear out, [ will spin to make new ones. 
With re spect to our three daughters, they are downright 
idle girls, who still think themselves fine ladies, and would 
fain live in that style without work. We must take them to 
such a distance—such a distance that they can never find 
their way back again ; for it will be impossible for us to keep 
them as fine as they would like to be.” 

The king began to weep when he found he must separat 
himself from his children. He was a kind father; but the 
He said to her: 

‘**Get up early to-morrow morning, and take your three 
dangliters wherever you think fit.” 

While they were thus plotting together, the Princess 
Finette, who was the youngest daughter, listened at the key- 
hole, and when she discovered the design of her father and 
» set off as fast as she could for a great grotto, at 
a considerable distance from where they lived, and which 
was the abode of the fuiry Merluche, who was her god- 
mother. 

Finette had taken with her two pounds of fresh butter, 
some eggs, some milk, and some flour, to make 


queen was mistress 


mother, she 


a nice cake 
for her godmother, in order that she might be well received 
by her. 

She commenced her journey gayly enough ; but the further 
she went the more weary she grew. The soles of her shoes 
were worn completely through, and her pretty little feet be- 
came so sore that it was sad to see them. 
exhausted ; she sat down on the grass and cried. 

A beautiful Spanish horse came by, saddled and bridled. 
There were more diamonds on his housings than would pur- 


She was quite 


chase three cities, and when he saw the princess he stopped, 
and began to graze quietly beside her. Bending his knees 
he appeared to pay homage to her ; upon which, taking him 


ly the bridle, ‘Gentle Hobby,” said she, “ wouldst thou 


thee good oats and good hay, and a litter of fresh straw 
to lie upon.” . 

The horse bent himself almost to the ground, and young 
Finette jumping upon him, he galloped off with her as 
lightly as a bird. 

He stopped at the entrance of the grotto, as if he had 


enough, for it was Merluche herself who, having foreseen 
her goddaughter’s visit, had sent the fine horse for her. 

As soon as Finette entered the grotto, she made three pro- 
found courtesies to her godmother, and took the hem of her 
gown and kissed it, and then said to her: 

‘*Good-day, godmother. How do you do? I have 
brought you some butter, milk, flour, and eggs to make a 
cake with after our country fashion.” 

“You are welcome, Finette,” said the fairy; ‘‘come 
hither, that I may embrace you.” 

She kissed her twice, at which Finette was greatly de- 


| lighted, for Madame Merluche was not one of those fairies 


you might find by the dozen. 

‘Come, goddaughter,” said she, ‘‘ you shall be my little 
lady’s-maid, Take down my hair and comb it.” 

The princess took her hair down, and combed it as cley- 
erly as possible. 

“‘T know well enough,” said Merluche, ‘‘ what brought 
you hither. You overheard the king and queen consulting 
how they might lose you, and you would avoid this misfor- 
tune. Here, you have only to take this skein of thread ; it 
will never break, Fasten one end of it to the door of your 
house and keep the other end in your hand ; when the queen 
leaves you, you will easily find your way back by following 
the thread.” 

The princess thanked her godmother, who gave her a bag 
full of fine dresses, all of gold and silver. She embraced her, 
placed her again on the pretty horse, and in two or three 
minutes he carried Finette to the door of their majesties’ 


’ 


cottage. 

‘** My little friend,” said Finette to the horse, ‘you are 
very handsome and clever. 
[ thank you for your service. 
you came from.” 

She entered her house softly, and hiding her bag under 
her bolster, went to bed without appearing to know any- 
thing that had taken place. At break of day the king woke 
his wife.” 


Your speed is as great as the 


sun's, Return to the place 


**Come, come, madame,” 
journey.” 

She got up directly, took her thick shoes, a short petti- 
coat, a white jacket, and a stick. She summoned her eldest 
daughter, who was named Fleur d’Amour; her second, who 
was named Belle-de-Nuit, and her third, named Fine-( dre ille, 
whom they familiarly called Finette. 

“T have been thinking all last night,” said the queen, 
‘that we ought to go and see my sister. She will entertain 
us capitally. We may feast and langh as much as we like 
there.” 

Fleur d’Amour, who was in despair at living in a desert, 
said to her mother: 

‘Tet us go, madame, wherever you please, provided I 
I don’t care.” 

They took leave of the 


said he, ‘make ready for your 


may walk somewhere ; 

The two others said as much. 
king and set off all four together. They went so far—so far 
that Fine-Oreille was much afraid that her thread would 
not be long enough, for they had gone nearly a thousand 
leagues. She walked always behind the others, drawing the 
thread cleverly through the thickets. 

When the queen imagined that her daughters could not 
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find the way back, she entered a thick wood, and said to 
them : 

“Sleep, my little lambs; I will be like the shepherdess, 
who watches over her flock for fear the wolf should devour 
them.” 

They laid themselves down on the grass and went to 
sleep. The queen left them there, believing she should 
never see them again. Finette had shut her eyes, but not 
gone to sleep. 

“Tf I were an ill-natured girl,” said she to herself, ‘‘I 
should go home directly and leave my sisters to die here, 
for they beat me and scratch me till the blood comes. But, 
notwithstanding all their malice, I will not abandon them.” 

She aroused them, and told them the whole story. They 
began to cry, and begged to take them with her, promising 
that they would give her beautiful dolls, a child’s set of silver 
plate, and all their other toys and sweetmeats. 

“T am quite sure you will do no such thing,” said 
Finette ; ‘‘ but I will behave as a good sister should, for all 
that.” 

And so saying she rose, and followed the clue with the 
two princesses, so that they reached home almost as soon as 
the queen. Whilst they were at the door, they heard the 
king say : 

“Tt gives me the heartache to see you come back alone.’ 

‘‘Pshaw !’”’ said the queen, ‘‘ our daughters were too. great 
an incumbrance to us.” 

“But,” said the king, ‘if you had brought back my 
Finette, I might have consoled myself for the loss of the 
others, for they loved nothing and nobody.” 

At that moment they knocked at the door—rap, rap. 

‘** Who is there ?” said the king. 

“Your three daughters,” they replied. ‘‘ Fleur d’Amour, 
Belle-de-Nuit, and Fine-Oreille.” 

The queen began to tremble. 

“Don’t open the door,” she exclaimed ; ‘‘ it must be their 
ghosts, for it is impossible they could find their way back 
alive.”’ 

The king, who was as great a coward as his wife, called 
out : : 

“Tt is false ; you are not my daughters.’ 

But Fine-Oreille, who was a shrewd girl, said to him : 

** Papa, I will stoop down, and do you look at me through 
the hole made for the cat to come through, and if I am not 
Finette, I consent to be whipped.” 

The king looked as she told him to do, and as soon as he 
recognized her, he opened the door. 

The queen pretended to be delighted to see them again, 
and said that she had forgotten something, and had come to 
fetch it; but that most assuredly she should return to them. 
They pretended to believe her, and went to a snug little hay- 
loft in which they always slept. 

‘Now, sisters,” said Finette, “you promised me a doll; 
give it me.” 

‘*Thou mayst wait for it long enough, little rogue,” said 
they. ‘Thou art the cause of the king’s caring so little for 
us ;” and thereupon, snatching up their distaffs, they beat 
her as if she had been so much mortar. When they had 
beaten her as much as they chose, they let her go to bed, | 


’ 


but as she was covered with wounds and bruises, she could | 


not sleep, and she heard the queen say to the king, ‘I will 
take them in another direction, much further, and I am con- 
fident they will never return.” 

When Finette heard this plot, she rose very softly to go 
and see her godmother again. She went into the henyard 
and took two hens and a cock, and wrung their necks, also 
two little rabbits that the queen was fattening upon ecab- 
bages, to make a feast of on the next occasion. She put | 


| 


them all into a basket and set off; but she had not gone a 
J 


ague groping her way, and quaking with fear, when the ' 






Spanish horse came up at a gallop, snorting and neighing, 
She thought it was all over with her; that some soldiers 
were about to seize her. When she saw the beautiful horse 
alone, she jumped upon him, delighted to travel so comfort- 
ably, and arrived almost immediately at her godmother’s. 

After the usual ceremonies, she presented her with the 
hens, the cock, and the rabbits, and begged the assistance 
of her good advice, the queen having sworn she would lead 
them to the end of the world. 

Merluche told her goddanghter not to afflict herself, and 
gave her a sack full of ashes. 

‘Carry this sack before you,” said she, ‘and shake it as 
you go along. You will walk on the ashes, and when you 
wish to return you will have only to follow your foot-marks ; 
but do not bring your sisters back with you. They are too 
malicious, and if you do bring them back I will never see 
you again.” 

Finette took leave of her, taking away by her order thirty 
or forty millions of diamonds in a little box, which she put 
in her pocket. The horse was ready in waiting, and carried 
her home as before. 

At daybreak the queen called the princesses. 
to her, and she said to them : 

‘The king is not very well ; I dreamed last night that I 
ought to go and gather for him some flowers and herbs in a 
certain country where they grow in great perfection. They 


They came 


will completely renovate him, therefore let us go there 
directly.” 

Fleur d’Amour and Belle-de-Nuit, who never thought 
their mother intended to much 
grieved at these tidings. Go, however, they must; and so 
far did they go that never before had any one made so long 
a journey. Finette, who never said a word, kept behind, 
and shook her sack of ashes with such wonderful skill that 
neither the wind nor the rain affected them. 

The queen, being perfectly persuaded that they could not 
find their way back again, and observing one evening that 


lose them again, were 





| 


| her three daughters were fast asleep, took the opportunity of 
leaving them and returned home. As soon as it was light, 
} and Finette found her mother was gone, she awoke her 
sisters. 

*““We are alone,” said she ; ‘‘the queen has left us.” 

Fleur d’Amour and Belle-dle-Nuit began to ery ; they tore 
their hair, and beat their own faces with their fists, ex- 
claiming : 

** Alas ! what shall become of us !’”’ 

Finette was the best-hearted girl in the world. 
compassion again on her sister’, 

‘*See now to what I expose myself,” said she to them ; 
‘for when my godmother furnished me with means to re- 
turn, she forbade me to show you the way, and told me that 
if I disobeyed her she would never see me more.” 

Belle-de-Nuit herself Vinetfe’s neck, Fleur 
d’Amour did the same, kissing her so affectionately that it 
required nothing more to bring them all three back together 
to the king and the queen. 

Their majesties were greatly surprised at the return of the 
They talked about it all night long, and the 
| youngest, who was not called Fine-Oreille for nothing, heard 


She had 


threw on 





| princesses, 


them concoct a new plot, and arrange that the next morning 
the queen should again take them on a journey. She ran to 
wake her sisters. 

‘‘Alas!’ said she to them, are lost! The queen is 
determined to lead us into some wilderness, and leave us 
there. For your sakes I have offended my godmother ; I 
dare not go to her for advice as I used to do.” 

They were in sad trouble, and said one to another, “ What 
shall we do, sister ; what shall we do ?” 

At leneth Belle-de-Nuit said to the two others : 

‘Why should we worry ourselves? Old Merluche has 


** we 
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not got all the wit in the world—some other folks may have , and saw that at the distance of about a mile there was a 

a little. We have only to take plenty of peas with us and | magnificent castle. 

drop them all along the road as we go, and we shall be sure Their delight was unbounded, and hastily descending the 

to trace our way back.” tree, they walked toward the stately palace. When they 
Fleur d’Amour thought the idea admirable ; they loaded | reached it, they knocked at the gate, which was opened by 

themselves with peas, filling all their pockets; but Fine- | one of the most hideous ogresses ever seen. 

Oreille, instead of peas, her fine clothes, and diamonds, and | She was as black as jet, and she had but one eye, which 

as soon as the queen called them they were ready to go. | was in the middle of her forehead. She was at least fifteen 
Their cruel mother had told them that she was going to | feet high. 

take them to a court where there were three handsome Their hearts sank within them, and the two elder sisters 

princes waiting to marry them. The queen walked first, so | prepared to run away, but she soon caught them in her 

the daughters dropped their peas unperceived, making sure | hands, and dragged them into the court-yard. 

that they could find their way home again. She then told them that the castle belonged to a terrible 
During the darkness of the night the queen stole away, | ogre, and that she was his wife. She also said that he lived 

leaving her daughters. as she thought, to perish. upon young women, aud that he thought no more of eating 


MNS 


HUMOKS OF THE REVOLUTION.—THE BATTLE OF THE KEGS.— SEE PAGE ILLS, 


When they awoke in the morning, what was their anguish | half a dozen for dinner than a man word think of eating 
to find that the pigeons had eaten up all the peas, leaving no | half a dozen eggs ; but she told them that if they would do 
trace of their way back ! as she bade them she would hide them, and keep them till 

In their despair, they sat down, and wept bitterly. But | they were plumper, then, as a great favor, she would eat 
hunger soon compelled them to roam about to find food, | them herself, and that she would kill them very tenderly: 
and for several days they lived upon berries and roots, | So she locked them up in a chamber on the north side of the 
almost famished to death. castle. True to her word, she brought them a very bounte- 

One morning a parroquet flew into the lap of Finette, and | ous repast, and left them to repose for the night The next 
dropped an acorn into her lap, saying : morning they talked over their terrible condition, and open- 

“If you set this in the earth immediately, it will be a | ing the window, thought how they might escape, but it was 
great tree to-morrow. You must then climb up, and you | at least one hundred feet from the ground, and an attempt 
will see a way of escape.” to get down would involve certain destruction. 

So Finette did as the bird had told her, and, sure enough, While they were sitting in the most disconsolate condition 
next morning, when they awoke, they found one of the tallest | possible, the little parroquet flew into the room, and dropped 
oaks they had ever seen. So they all climbed up to the top, ' an acorn into the lap of Finette, telling her that if she would 
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drop it out of the window on the ground beneath, the little 
bird would scratch a hole and cover it with mold. ‘It will | j 
grow up in the night to the height of this window, and then | 
you and your sisters must escape down it, before the ogre 
and his wife are up; and if you walk for two miles you will 
come to the palace of a great king, who has three sons, all | 
young and handsome, and all unmarried.” 
F As soon as it was dawn, they found the tree was several 
feet above the window. So they descended in perfect safety, 
while the ogre and his wife were fast asleep. 

When they got out of the wood which surrounded the 
ogre’s castle, they beheld the king’s palace full in sight. 

They were welcomed by the good king and queen, who 
introduced the three princesses to their sons—the three 
princes. 

Finette then told the royal group. 

When Finette had finished her story, it was discovered 
that the king, in whose palace they were so generously re- 
ceived, was the 
very same who 
had conquered 
her father and 
dispossessed 
him of his king- 
dom. 

The eldest 
son, who was 
heir to the 
throne, fell so 
desperately in 
love with Fin- 
ette, that he 
offered her his 
hand, and _per- 
suaded his 
father to restore 
the kingdom he 
had wrested 
from the de- 
throned m on- 
arch, 
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head was surmounted by an old stove-pipe hat. A scarlet 
jacket, which had seen service in the British army, graced 
the person of a tawny chief ; while the naked legs of another 


| peeped out below the skirts of a dilapidated pea-jacket, but- 


toned up and down the whole length of his body, at the 
imminent peril of sweltering the wearer in that tropical 
temperature. 

‘Seeing these Kanakas in such rags,” 


said old Captain 
Folger, 


“reminds me of a funny accident that happened to 
me when I was a youngster before the mast. I thought it 
anything but a joke just at the time ; but I never think of it 
since without laughing at the remembrance. 

“T belonged to the brig Speedy, lying at Newberne, North 
Carolina, waiting for our cargo of tar and other naval stores ; 
and had permission to go ashore one morning, with leave for 


all day to go where I pleased. I soon saw all that was to be 


| seen about the town, for the place was not much to look at 
| I strolled further on, viewing the Carolina pine forests, the 


work- 
at the tar- 

and = tur- 
pe ntine — stills, 
and and 
then came to a 
clearing 


hegroes 
r 
ny 


kilns 
how 


under 
cultivation. 
**One of these 
was near the 
a little 
‘ am—a 
vd | branch of the 
~| Neuse, I sup 
though I 
did not trace its 
windings. The 
day Was exceed- 
ingly hot and 
sultry, and find 
ing a spot, shel- 
tered 
servation, where 


bank of 
stre 


pose, 


from ob- 


[ could enjoy a 


was sent to fresh-water 
where the exiled bath, I deter 
parents were, mined to i 

inviting them to dulge in- that 
be present at unaccustomed 
the triple mar- luxury while J 
riages, and an AN ANIMATED SCARECROW.—‘‘ OUR EYES MET, FOR I HAD SUDDPENLY WIEELED, WITIL AN ABOUT- could. So, 
army was sent FACE MOVEM NT, AND STOOD CONFRONTING HIM. THE WHITES OF HIS EYES EX!ANDED IN AN stripping off my 


against the AGONY OF TERROR.” 
€ . Ce 


ogre, who was killed in the battle, and the castle was razed | 
to the ground. 

It is impossible to describe the magnificence of the wed- 
ding, and the joy of the old king and queen on being re- 
stored to their family and kingdom. | 


On my first visit to the Sandwich Islands—which was 
many years ago, before they became, as now, Americanized 
the most Indicrous incongruities were observed in the cos- 
tumes of the people. The Hawaiian, in his transition state, | 
was exceedingly proud of anything in the way of a civilized 
garment ; and, if he possessed but one article in that line, 
made the most of it, and wore it on all occasions. Thus, a | 
young fellow would sport a pair of sailor’s canvas trousers, | 
offset by a native maro ; and an old man would march com- 
placently up ty us, a savage at all points, save that his 


| 
AN ANIMATED SCARECROW, | 
| 


| doned myself, 


| in pursuit. 
| less was’any exertion on my part. 
| } 


clothes, I left 


them in a heap under a tree, and, wading out where the 


comfortable swim, I aban- 


of that healthy 


water was deep enough for a 
for the time, to the pleasures 
exercise. 


** When, « 


after floating nearly motionless for some minutes 


}on my back, I dropped my feet to the bottom and stood 


erect. I caught sight of a fellow, with my clothes gathered 
into a bunch under his arm, darting away into the pino 


forest. 

‘“‘T hallooed at him, you may be sure, and started forward 
Sut a moment's thought satisfied me 
I could even wade 
out to the bank he had disappeared among the pines, tuin- 


how use- 
sefore 


| ing to salute me with a mocking laugh by way of parting 


shot. He was no negro, as I at first supposed, but one of 
the ‘poor whites,’ as they are called; fellows who pick up a 
living—it is hard for us Northerners to see how—anyway 
except by labor. Nobody ought to work, they think, but 
niggers. 
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‘* Here was a fix for a poor sailor, some miles away from 
his vessel, without a rag of covering or a cent of money to 
buy any! To reach the wharf where I had landed, I must 
pass, for a considerable distance, directly through the streets 
of the town. 

“TI thought all this over, as I sat there, in a state of na- 
ture, under the tree where I had left my clothes. 
pursuit of the thief was sheer nonsense ; he was already well 
beyond my reach, and was, no doubt, familiar with the 
woods in that neighborhood, while I was ‘naked and a 
stranger.’ I could not deny that I had been ‘ taken in’—in 
one sense at least. 

‘‘T saw nothing for it but to remain snug where I was 


until nightfall, and then make a push into town under cover | 
It was warm enough without clothing, and | 


of the darkness. 
would be for some hours to come—at least, until after sun- 
set. 


the best of it, and skulked into the pine woods, but contin- 


ae . ipa 
ued to hover near the skirts of the clearing, reconnoitering, 


from behind trees, like a wild man of the woods. 


**There was one small farmhouse in sight, but it was | 


nearly a mile distant, and I could not think of approaching 
it by daylight in my present plight. Away to the left, hid- 
den from view of its occupants by an intervening rise of 
ground, lay a field of tall, waving corn, nearly ripe, and a 


human figure was visible, apparently at work in the middle | 


of the field. I hesitated whether or not to apply to this 
man, state my case truly, and throw myself upon his sympa- 
thy. Perhaps I might borrow at least a pair of trowsers or 
a shirt; a single garment would be something towards put- 
ting me in light marching order. 

** But observing, after a while, that the workman in the 
cornfield remained always in the same spot, it occurred to 
me that he was no more nor less than a scarecrow! Here 
was a discovery that might be important. 
strip it of its rags, and cover myself with them. 
all round, to make sure that no one was observing me, I 
started upon a run, taking a bee-line toward the corn- 
patch 

‘““The scarecrow appeared to welcome me, as I ap- 
proached, with open arms, and to rejoice at the chance of 
shedding its dilapidated garments. 
such a coat! It was a long-bodied outsider or surtout, 
which had been made for a man a head and a half taller than 
I was at that time. Much to my disappointment, there 
were no other garments, the figure being stuffed into shape 
with straw. 

** But it was Hobson’s choice with me—that or none—and 
Thad no time to lose; so I went to work pulling’ out the 
stuffing, satisfied of the necessity of working carefully to 
avoid tearing the rotten fabric in pieces in getting it off. 
Saving a few small rents here and there, I sueceeded in the 
delicate undertaking, and shaking and beating the masses of 
moldy, rotten straw out of its interior folds, I arrayed myself 
like the old chief Keea-na-nua, there, and topped my head 
with the ancient straw hat, which, as you may suppose, was 
well ventilated. 

**T uprooted the standard of the cross, and threw it down 
between the rows of corn. I had hardly done so, when I 
saw a negro with a hoe on his shoulder, coming over the hill 
from the direction o! the little farmhouse. My first impulse 
was to run for it; but I thought this would raise a hue and 
cry at once, and draw the attention of every one at the house 
or roundabout. It would be much better if I could steal 


away unobserved, which, perhaps, I might do by wat-hing | 
my time when the darkey was busy at work in another part | 


of the field, 
**T dashed the old hat down over my b-ows, and, planting 
myself right in the scarecrow’s‘old tracks, struck an attitude, 


To go in | 


So I mustered all my philosophy, determined to make | 


If so, I might | 
Glancing | 


It was nothing but a | 
cruciform arrangement of sticks, with a hat and coat—and | 


with my arms stretched out, as if I were measuring off tow- 
line by the fathom. It was likely that this negro knew the 
| man of straw well; perhaps had dressed and stuffed it him- 
| self. I remember wondering, even at that moment, where 
| he got that long surtout, and thinking, perhaps, that some 
New England deacon might have been tempted, while on a 
visit here, to take a fresh-water bath, and been served out the 
same as I had. 

‘He came slouching slowly along, singing a sweet refrain, 
and I stood rigid and immovable as a soldier at parade-rest, 
hoping he would pass on and begin work at a distant part of 
the field. But I was destined to disappointment ; for he 
stopped within twenty yards of me, and stood, leaning on his 
hoe, as if he were in no hurry to begin his labor. 

“‘T felt that a crisis must soon come, for I should not be 
able to hold out long without some change of attitude. It 
is by no means a pleasant amusement to rear yourself in the 
| position of a crucifix, and remain so for an indefinite period 
of time. Besides, I was suffering the most irritating torture 
from the minute pieces of broken straw which adhered to’ 
the inner surface of the surtout ; bits of muscle and tissue of 
my predecessor. 

‘The situation, painful as it was, became so ludicrous 
that I was near bursting with internal laughter. I choked it 
back as long as possible, gathering my energies at the same 
time, to be prepared to run away in the smoke of the ex- 
plosion. 

“ Cuffee, without looking round at me, sauntered on a few 
| steps, and looking down the vista between the rows of corn, 
his astonished eyes fell upon the rude emblem of Christian 
faith, which he at ouce recognized as the skeleton of his 
scarecrow. 

‘**Golly!’ said he ; ‘ where de clothes ?” 

‘And turning suddenly, our eyes met; for I had as sud- 
denly wheeled, with an about-face movement, and stood con- 
fronting him. 

‘* His appearance, as the whites of his eyes expanded in 
an agony of terror, was the match needed to fire the mine. 
My pent up merriment burst forth into a roar, as I dropped 
my aching arms, and took a step toward the negro. He aid 

not stay to ask what I was laughing at, but fled up the rise 
| of the hill as fast as his shanks would carry him. 

“Tt was useless to remain where I was, so I hurried away 
in the opposite direction, making good progress, notwith- 
| standing that my naked feet and ankles sunk into the soft 

soil at every step, while the skirts of my only garment swept 
about my legs, and left a wake behind me, as they dragged 
along the ground. 

‘**T gained my old position among the pines, and watched, 
from a safe distance, the astonishment and perplexity of the 
half-dozen blacks and one white man, probably the proprie- 
tor of the farm, who hurried down into the corn-patch, 
piloted by the original hero of the strange adventure. After 
he had gone through the rehearsal of it, they followed my 
tracks as far as the edge of the plowed land, and pointed to- 
ward the forest where I was hiding ; but the master ordered 
them back to their work, evidently thinking the lost property 

| not worth the time spent in pursuit. 

‘“‘T kept close until nightfall, and then took up my course 
for town. My strange garb attracted the notice of passers 
in the streets, who turned to stare through the darkness. 
But I darted on, paying no heed to them, and luckily found 
the brig’s boat at the water-side, just pushing off. 

| “*Hillo! Who are you?’ growled the mate, as I jumped 
| in and squatted by the side of the stern sheets. 

‘‘T was unable to speak to him, for my laughter found full 
ven‘, now that I had reached a haven of safety. I rose to 
| my feet and stood erect before him like a black ghost, all 
| buttoned down before, after the manner of Old Grimes 2 


‘ the nursery tale. But he had recognized my laugh before 1 
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lifted the dilapidated straw hat from my brows, and re- } 
sponded to it so heartily, that he could no more ask ques- 
tions than I could answer them. 

‘“‘T made several voyages in the Speedy after that, and I 
never heard the last of my scarecrow adventure while I 
belonged to her. 

‘‘T saw the negro a few days afterward in the same field, 
and found, from his talk, that he believed his man of straw 
had shaken out his skeleton and run away, under the influ- 
ence of some sort of Vashloo, or Fetish. I did not enlighten 
him on that subject ; nor did I ever see or hear of my lost 
suit of clothes. 





THE BATTLE OF THE KEGS, 


OxE of the most amusing events in American History was 
that known as the Battle of the Kegs. It occurred during 
the British occupation of Philadelphia. Information had 
reached the British authorities that torpedoes in the shape of 
kegs would be sent down the Delaware to blow up the Brit- 
ish fleet. A rise in the tide happened to carry off a cooper’s 
stock, and the whole English army and navy took alarm. 
Francis Hopkinson, one of the wits of the day, thus de- 
scribed the scene that followed : 


Gallants attend and hear a friend, 
Trill forth harmonious ditty, 
Strange things I'll tell which late befell 
In Philadelphia city. 


’Twas early day, as poets say, 
Just when the sun was rising, 

A soldier stood on a log of wood, 
And saw a thing surprising. 


As in amaze he stood to gaze, 
The truth can’t be denied, sir, 
He spied a score of kegs or more, 
Come floating down the tide, sir, 


A sailor too, in jerkin blue, 
This strange appearance viewing, } 
First cursed, his eyes, in great surprise, 
Then said some mischief’s brewing. 


These kegs, I’m told, the rebels hold, | 
Pack’d up like pickled herring; 

And they’re come down t’ attack the town, 
In this new way of ferrying. 


The soldier flew, the sailor too, 
And seared almost to death, sir, 

Wore out their shoes, to spread the news, 
And ran till out of breath, sir. 





Now up and down throughout the town, 
Most frantic scenes were acted ; 

And some ran here, and others there, 
Like men almost distracted. 





Some fire ery’d, which some denied, 
But said the earth had quaked ; 

And girls and boys, with hideous noise, 
tan through the streets half naked. 


Now in a fright, Howe starts upright, 
Awaked by such a clatter; 

He rubs both eyes, and boldly cries, 
“For God's sake, what's the matter ?” 


At his bedside he then espy’d, 
Sir Erskine at command, sir, 
Upon one foot, he had one boot, 

And th’ other in his hand, sir. 


“ Arise, arise,” Sir Erskine cries, 
“The rebels—more’s the pity, 

Without a boat, are all afloat 
And rang’d before the city. 





“The motley crew, in vessels new, 
With Satan for their guide, sir: 
Pack'd up in bags, or wooden kegs, 

Oome driving down the tide, sir.” 


“Therefore prepare for bloody war, 
These kegs must all be routed, 

Or surely we despised shall be 
And British courage doubted.” 


The royal band, now ready stand 
All ranged in dread array, sir; 

With stomach stout to see i. out, 
And make a bloody day, sir. 


The cannons roar from shore to shore, 
The small arms make a rattle; 

Since war’s began, I’m sure no man 
E’er saw s0 strange a battle. 


The rebel dales, the rebel vales, 
With rebel trees surrounded: 

The distant wood, the hills and floods, 
With rebel echoes sounded. 


The fish below swam to and fro, 
Attack’d from every quarter; 

“Why, sure,” thought they, “the devil's to pay 
*Mongst folks above the water.” 


The kegs, ’tis said, though strongly made 
Of rebel staves and hoops, sir; 

Could not oppose their powerful foes, 
The conquering British troops, sir. 


From morn to night these men of might 
Display’d amazing courage; 

And when the sun was fairly down 
Retired to sup their porridge. 


A hundred men with each a pen, 
Or more upon my word, sir, 

It is most true would be too few, 
Their valor to record, sir. 


Such feats did they perform that day, 
Against these wicked kegs, s.r, 

That years to come, if they get home, 
They'll make their boasts and brags, sir. 


if 


CANUTE AND HIS COURTIERS, 

Wuen at the height of his power, and when all things 
seemed to bend to his lordly will (so goes the story), Canute, 
disgusted one day with the extravagant flatteries of his cour. 
tiers, determined to refd them lesson. He 
caused his throne to be placed on the verge of the sands on 


it practical 


| the sea-shore as the tide was rolling in with its resistless 


might ; and, seating himself, he addressed the ocean, and 
said: ** Ocean: the land on which I sit is mine, and thou art 
a part of my dominion, therefore risé not — obey my com- 


He sat 


for some time as if expecting obedience, but the sea rolled 


mands, nor presume to wet the edge of my robe.” 
on in its immutable course ; succeeding waves broke nearer 
and nearer to his feet, till at length the skirts of his gar- 
ment and his legs were bathed by the wateis. Then, turn- 
ing to his courtiers and captains, Canute said: ‘‘ Confess ye 
now how frivolous and vain is the might of an earthly king 
compared to that Great Power who rules the elements, and 


| can say unto the ocean, ‘Thus far shalt thou go, and no 


further.’”” The chroniclers conclude the apologue by 
adding, that he immediately took off his crown, and, de- 
positing it in the cathedral of Winchester, never wore it 
again. 

The lesson of the great Danish king is not without its 
application even among us. Politicians flatter the people 
with adulation as gross as that of Canute’s courtiers, but 
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A PANDANUS OR SCREW PALM TREE AT PRINCE'S ISLAND, COAST OF AFRICA. 


when these servants of the people assume their delegated 
power, they throw off the mask, and, forgetting that they 
are mere servants, act the tyrant. Canute was not dethroned 
by his flatterers, while with us the people, who are nomi- 
nally sovereign, are gradually losing all their liberties as 
sidividuals ; and the only remedy is not to listen to flatter- 
ing politicians. 


A PANDANUS AT -PRINCE’S ISLAND, 


roused by the gorgeous vegetable life of Senegambia. Ter- 
nando Po is one of four islands of this coast, and on another 
is the splendid tree shown in our illustration. The soil, of 
decaying lava, is clothed with a luxuriant growth of wonder- 


| ful plants, and all the splendid trees of the tropies. 


Arrer passing Sahara, with its bleak deserts of sandy | 


Weariness, the eye of the voyager, as he coasts along, is 


A stream, gushing from the rocky summits of the isles, 
comes leaping down from rock to rock in a silvery sheet that 
fills with genial moisture a narrow ravine warmed by the 
rays of the sun, direct and reflected. Where the ravine 
opens, and a little lake receives the calmed waters, the pan- 
danus rises in a mode peculiar to this family. It small, 
and increases gradually in size by a succession of rings, each 
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PROFESSOR CHARLES’S EXPERIMENT. 


of which sends out a root that descends through the water, 
and anchors the tree below. As these radiate on all sides, 
these white roots, some of them four or five feet in diameter, 
support the tree. Above these the tree, like some mon- 
strosity, shoots up, dividing, at about thirty feet from the 
surface of the water, into five or six stout branches, each 
bearing, at the extremity of its bare arm, a tuft of leaves, as 
do the smaller shoots it puts out. 
The effect of this strange tree in its solitary field of water 

is extremely curious, It seems all of air and water, not of 
earth 


THE HISTORY OF THE DAGUERREOTYPE. 


By Proressor CHARLES A, Joy. 


In the year 1777 the celebrated Swedish chemist, Scheele, | 
observed that chloride of silver was more sensitive to the | 
blue and violet rays of the sun than to the red, and in 1780 
Professor Charles, of Paris, entertained his pupils by catch- | 
ing the image of his assistant on a screen covered by paper 
previously dipped in chloride of silver The bright parts of | 
the figure appeared in black on the paper, in the form of a 
silhonette, and remained visible long enough to admit of 
being passed around the class, but very soon the picture 
turned perfectly black, to the equal astonishment of the stu- 
dents. These were the earliest experiments looking toward 
the great art of photography. 

Wedgewoo., the great industrial benefactor of England, 
repeated Professor Charles’s experiment, substituting nitrate 


| regarded as very imperfect. 


for chloride of silver, and he invented a method of copying | 


transparencies in this way. Sir Humphrey Davy became in- 
terested in the subject, and devoted much time to the search 
for some agent for fixing the image after it had been thus 
obtained ; but he was entirely unsuccessful. 

In 1815, Nicéphore Niépcee, an ex-officer of the French 
army, and a man of fortune, being much interested in some 
specimens of lithography which Senefelder had just in- 
vented, conceived the notion that something similar might 
perhaps be made by the action of light on sensitive salts. 
He soon arrived at the thought of using an objective, and 
was successful in producing impressions on plates by th 
action of light, which he etched by acids, in the same way 


as is pursued in lithography. Exactly what agents he em 


ployed for obtaining the pictures is not positively known, as | 





he does not name 
them in his letters 
to his brother. He 
early applied to the 
process, however, 
the term helio- 
graphy. After many 
years of experiment, 
he abandoned the 
usual chemical 
agents, and adopted, 
in 1826, a variety of 
bitumen, which, 
when submitted to 
the rays of the sun, 
reproduced any 
image formed in the 
focus of a lens; the 
parts acted upon by 
light became insol- 
uble in essence of 
lavend>r, while the 
ports not touched 
by light were sol- 
uble. The operation 
of the light on the 


| bitumen was very slow, often requiring an exposure of ten 


hours to produce a picture. The process was, therefore, 
The idea of employing a 
developer does not appear to have entered into his mind, 
It is to Daguerre that we owe this suggestion, and to him 


| must be conceded the chief glory of having created the 


art of photography. 

While Niépee was thus engaged at his country home, an 
unknown person in the city of Paris had been more success- 
ful. One day toward the close of the year 1825, a stranger, 
poorly clad, and evidently in ill-health, entered the shop of 
Charles Chavalier, the celebrated optician of Paris, and asked 
the price of a camera which had just been finished. The 
answer was returned in an off-hand manner, but appeared to 
affect the stranger so unfavorably that Chavalier had the 
curiosity to ask for what purpose he wished such a valuable 


instrument, The stranger replied that, with such an objec- 
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LOUIS DAGUERRE. 


tive, he could take pictures of natural objects, and then ex- 
hibited what we now call a positive print of a view he had 
taken from his window. Great was the astonishment of 
Chavalier at the sight of this extraordinary production. He 
asked how it had been produced, and the unknown inventor 
drew a bottle of liquid from his pocket, by the use of which 
he stated that he had obtained the result here shown with a 
very imperfect apparatus. He left the print and the bottle 
with Chavalier, and was never afterward heard from, nor 
could the faintest clue to his identity be obtained. 

Chavalier was unable to obtain a like result, as he per. 
formed all the 
operations in 
the light, and 
of course de- 
stroyed the 
proofs as fast as 
they were made. 
He sent the re- 
maining con- 
tents of the 
bottle to a pain- 








ter who was 
known to be 
engaged in 


some experi- 
ments in this 
direction. This 
painter was 
none other than 
Daguerre. 
Daguerre was 
a singular man. 
Born near Paris 
in 1787 his early 
education was 
neglected, and 
he was left to 
follow the bent 
of his own ge- 
nius. He be- 
came a scene- 
painter in the 











“~~. 


, theatres, and being passionately fond of dancing, often 
volunteered to take part in the terpsichorean performances 
of the ballet. But he was too much of a genius to be con- 
tented with this sort of life for any length of time. In asso- 
ciation with the artist Bouton he invented the diorama, which 
proved a great success. While studying the proper methods 
of illumination for his diorama he made constant use of a 
camera obscura and was perpetually delighted with the ex- 
quisite pictures which there presented themselves, and which 
no artist could imitate, and he frequently exclaimed, ‘ Is it 
not possible to fix these fugitive pictures on a plate?” He 
had attended Professor Charles’s lectures and had seen his 
silhouettes produced by chloride of silver, and the idea took 
full possession of him that by some similar process the pic- 
tures of the camera could be reproduced in permanent form. 
He learned from Chavalier what Niépee had done, and after 
considerable correspondence came to a partnership under- 
standing with the latter, by the terms of which he was to 
learn all that Niépee had accomplished and was in turn to 
communicate the results of his own experiments to Niépee. 
The two now worked together. The first discovery by Da- 
guerre was the sensitiveness of iodide of silver to the action 
of light. He had by accident left a silver spoon on a paper 
saturated with iodine, and the next day discovered a perfect 
image of the spoon on the paper. He immediately substi- 
tuted iodide of silver for the bitumen. A plate of silver was 
put into a box with a few crystals of iodine and was thus 
rendered sensitive in the dark and served to receive the 
image of the camera obscura. It was in 1831 that this im- 
portant discovery was made; it was at once communicated 
to Niépee who put very little faith in it, and who unfortu- 
nately was not spared long enough to learn the brilliant 
results destined to grow out of it, as he died suddenly in 
1833 before the announcement of Daguerre’s suecess. After 
the death of Niépce, Daguerre continued his experiments 
with great ardor, taking the son of Ni¢pce into partnership 
with him. 

For a long time he was unable to fix the impressions 
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obtained on the silver plates, and it is said that accident again 
came to his aid in this matter. Some of the silver plates 
were left in a closet on a shelf near an open bottle of mer- 
cury ; the fumes of the mercury attacked the plate and fixed 
the picture. Here was then the complete discovery of what 
is now known as the daguerreotype. 

As a patent upon the process would have been worthless, 


owing to the ease with which it could be infringed, Daguerre | 


sought to sell the secret to the government, and through the 
powerful influence of Arago, who was greatly impressed with 
the importance of the discovery, was successful in his nego- 
tistions, and obtained a grant of an annuity of 6,000 franes 
to himself, and 4,000 francs to the son of his old friend 
Nicpee. The pur- 

chase having been 

completed, there 

was no longer any 

reason for further 

secrecy in the 

matter, and a time 

was appointed for 

a public explana- 

tion by Arago of 

the process at a 

meeting of the 

Academy of Sci- 

ence. This cele- 

brated event took 

place on the 10th 

of August, 1839. 

The members of 

the Academies of 

Science and of 

Fine Arts 
gathered in full 
force. The seats 
reserved to the 
public were filled 
by the most dis- 
tincuished men of 
letters, science, 
and art of Paris. 
All were on the 
qui vive to learn 
the wonderful : 
story of how an B — - = 
almost instantan- ; . a 

cous picture of | i 
natural objects i AN ii 

could be obtained Sa 

in a permanent 

form far more 
accurate than any 
yrtist could paint. 
A camera was put 
upon the table, 


were 


eS 


and all the agents and apparatus required in the process, 
and were exhibited, and a full and unreserved disclosure 


was made by Arago of the whole invention. The multi- 
tude dispersed full of enthusiasm for what had been done, 
and the next day there was a great demand for cameras 
with which to repeat the experiments. It did not take long 
for the news of the discovery to travel to all parts of the 
world, and the daguerreotype became famous everywhere. 
In New York, Professor John W. Draper repeated the ex- 
periments, and added to them the application of the art to 


the taking of microscopic pictures, and also of the image of | 


a part of the solar spectrum. For a number of years the 


daguerreotype became the most popular method of obtain- | 


YHE UNKNOWN INVENTER OF SUN-PICTURFS EXHIBITING HIS PRINTS TO CHARLES CHAVALIER, 
DECEMBER, 1525. 





| 10th of July, 1851, at a time when the photograph was about 
to supersede his original invention, but not until he had ob- 
| tained a full recognition of the value of his great discovery. 


Fan off to the realms of the fairies—to the Moorish palaces 
of Spain, or the tales of the Princess Scheherezade, are we 
| carried by the mention of that long-sought talisman, the 

Philosopher’s Stone. One moment here, the next the ma- 

gician waves his wand, the earth opens, and discloses a 
palace of such rare magnificence as is only possible to fairy- 
land; and with 
undoubting faith 
we rub our eyes 
for a clearer 
vision, and dis 
cover that it is but 
a dream. 

Let us look at 
the reality. Hol- 
low-eyed men, in 
gloomy caverns of 
dimly-lighted 
attics, standing 
with fever- 
scorched faces be- 
fore the crucible 
that will surely 
some day reward 
all their study and 
patience. But in 
the meanwhile 
poverty, dreadful, 
actual, is their 
portion, Can you 
fancy the begin- 
ning, when the 
young man, full of 
hope and strong in 
health, sat down 
to peer curiously 
into the old books 
with their quaint 
hieroglyphies ? 
Fancy the _in- 


| 
| MAGIC AND ALCHEMY, 





creased brightness 
of his eyes, the 
greater elasticity 
of his step, when 
he became assured 
that the meaning 





of those symbols 
was revealed to 
him, and he had 


, but to study and persevere, and the world would be at his 


command. And for all the years, when everything and 
every one, no matter how dear, were sacrificed to this pas- 
| sion, and there was no apparent reward, shall we say that 

they were utterly lost? Some Greek writers in the fourth 
| and fifth centuries speak of alchemy, and it is the general 
| supposition that travelers in Egypt carried back to their 
| native land a slit and little understood knowledge of tha 
| science. ‘To what use they put it is uncertain. Of chem- 
istry, as we understand the term, they appear to have ha: 
but slight knowledge. In the East, alchemy and kindred 
mystic studies were in high repute, and the Moors have lefi 
in Spain many volumes on the occult sciences, as well as 


ing portraits that had been invented. Daguerre died on the | those more important works which tell of their intellectual 
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activity at a time when Western Europe was still groping in 
darkness. Alhamar, the founder of the Alhambra, in Spain, 
was supposed to have obtained the meuns for its erection 
through alchemy, yet was universally beloved and respected, | 
which would not have been the case had the Moors regarded 
it as allied to the ‘black art,” as necromancy is so often 
erroneously styled. 

But when we speak of necromancy we are carried very far 
back in the world’s history, to the time of Moses, when it 
was commanded that all persons who used the diviner’s art 





should be driven out of the camp of the Israelites. We even 
find these words : ‘‘ Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.” 
In the reign of Diocletian the books of the necromancers 
were burned, and 
themselves treated 


—E 


necromancy, astrology, clairvoyance —have been and are 
only valued for the benefits which may accrue to us in this 


| present life, ‘The stars were studied for a fortunate destiny ; 


clairvoyance, that we may understand the doings and inten- 
tious of our lovers and neighbors, and prepare ourselves ac- 
cordingly. As of old, the magician’s wand was raised to 
bring the good or evil genii, that the favored might be re- 
warded and his enemies punished. And in the days when 
all incomprehensible power was referred to the Evil One, the 
saints and the blessed Virgin were supplicated, and offerings 
laid before their shrines, that evil might be averted and good 

things given to the supplicator. 
In all ages has man desired to possess the secret of a 
power that should 





with great 
severity. And so 
it has continued, 
the persecution 
for witchcraft in 
our own country 
being of compara- 
tively recent date. 
Astrology, a kin- 
dred science, has, 
though working 
in secret, been 
more respected 
than necromancy; 
indeed, it was a 
common occeur- 
rence to seek an 
astrologer to cast 
the horoscope of 
children of dis- 
tinguished birt. 
In these 
though the en- 
lightened profess 
to disbelieve in all 
signs and won- 
ders, yet fortune- 
tellers still flourish 
who pretend to an 
ability to foretell 
the future of a 
person by study- 
ing the planct 
under whose 
fluence 
born. 


days, 





in- 
he was 

Clairvoyance,or 
second sight, is 
faithfully believed 
in in some parts 
of Scotland ; and 
who shall say how Many believers in it can be found in Eng- 
land ? We touch on dangerous ground when we speak of it ; 
with Spiritualism, of which it appears a faithful ally, the 
ranks of the converted are yearly increasing. That much 
jugglery is practised by mediums, we cannot doubt from the 
evidence against them; but that ‘“‘ mind-reading,” prevoy- 
ance by dreams, and other seeming miraculous powers, 


which the Spiritualists claim as wisdom transmitted from | 


the world of spirits, have anything supernatural about them, 

remains to be proved. It is safer, and more in accordance 

with reason, to set them down as unknown powers of the 

mind that await but scientific investigation to shine forth in 
eir true colors, 

Now, all these powers of which we have been speaking— 








DAGUERRE DISCOVERING THE ACTION OF LIGHT ON THE IODIDE OF SILVER, 
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' 


raise him beyond 
his fellow-men in 
this world ; so it is 
not wonderful 
that tho Philoso- 
pher'’s Stone 
should have 
been greatly 
sought after. It 
is un old, old be- 


lief, and told 


in 
the stories of 
muny lands. We 
have it in Alad- 


din’s Lamp, and 
who shall say that 
our great mechan- 
ical genius as a 
nation 13 not look- 


ing forward to 
some wonderful 


lamp of power? 
The alchemists 
supposed the gen- 
eral principles of 
metals to be 
chiefly two sub- 
stances, 
they called mer- 
cury and sulphur ; 
they apprehended 
also that the prin- 
ciples of which 
imagined 
gold to be com- 
posed were 


which 


they 


con- 
tained separately 
in other bodies. 
‘They endeavored, 
therefore, to col 
lect these pmn- 
ciples, and by con- 


| joining them it was expected that gold W°uld be produced. 


The Philosopher's Stone was a product of a higher order. 
By projecting it on a quantity of any of the inferior metals 
in fusion, they would be changed into fine gold ; and, if it 
was laid on a plate of silver, copper, or iron, and moderately 
heated, it would sink into the metal, and change into gold all 
the-parts to which it was applied. Then, if this was pro- 
perly heated with pure gold, the gold would be changed into 
a substance of the same nature and virtue as itself, and be 


thus susceptible of perpetual multiplication. By continuing 


this process, the power of the ‘ eclixir” would become more 
and more exalted, and its power of transmutation greatly in- 
creased. 


Nothing can be said with certainty about this doctrine of 
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the transmutation of metals ; and however illusive the search 
after the Philosopher’s Stone, it is undoubted that the de- 
lusions of one age have been useful to another, inasmuch as 
they were the parent, in reality, of experimental science. 
Modern chemistry, indeed, places metals in the class of 
elements, and denies the possibility of changing inferior 
metals into gold—affirming, consequently, the Philosopher's 
Stone to be a myth. 





THE “ MANICURE,” 

In France, particularly in all the large cities, the women 
in nearly all classes take particular pains with their hands, 
so much so that they go regularly to what is called a mani- 
cure—that is, a person who 
makes the care of the hands 
a specialty. In Paris this 
profession is most lucrative, 
and there are at least six 
hundred men and women en- 
gaged in it. For the benefit 
of those who may be curious 
enough to know something 
of this novel, yet not new, 
calling, I give a brief descrip- 
tion of how they manage 
their affairs. Ten years ago 
I was at the French institu- 
tion of Madame Michel, at 
school, and while there quite 
shocked my teacher by ask- 
ing her to trim my nails. 

“Why, mademoiselle,” said 

she, ‘‘you should have a 

manicure.” Twas so abashed 

at the mistake I made in ask- 

ing her to do such a thing 

that I naively answered, 

** Will not my knife do as 

well?” ‘*Oh, no,” said she, 

“we will have a manicure 

here in the morning; your 

nails require 
supposed the manicure was a 
steel instrument used for 
paring the nails, so I retired 
with ungratified curiosity till 
the morrow, when at an early 
hour the steward informed 
me of the manicure’s arrival. 
Supposing it to be, according 
to the French diction, mas- 
culine gender, I said, “‘ Bring 
it up.” ‘“‘Oh, excuse me, 
mademoiselle, he never 
comes to the sleeping apartment; he always waits in the 
reception room.” I came down, and there stood the instru- 
ment to shape my irregular nails—a tall, lean, dark-skinned 
individual, with flowing jet locks, beard and imperial. To 
say I was surprised is too weak an assertion; J was struck 
dumb with astonishment. My teacher had gone through 
with her usual 
operation was then pre weeded with. 
shaped instrument cut the nails, sloped them on the sides 
with a point in the centre; then a tiny pair of pincers was 
used to pull off all the pieces of dry skin around the nails, 
commonly called by us “ hang nails”; then a steel file was 


shaping.” I 


DAGUERRE'S HOUSE, MARAIS 


used to raise the skin up and push it back so as to show the | 


**half-moon” on the nail, which is considered a part of its 


beauty ; then a liquid was poured over it ta bathe it; then ° 


» DU TEMPLE STREET, PARIS. 


paring, and bade me be seated, The | 
First a sharp, French- | 


dried, and a red pomade, spread thin, rubbed off with a fine 
yellow powder, which caused them to shine. It took about 
half an hour, and cost the munificent sum of sixty cents, 
There are women in Paris who obtain as high as ten francs 
a visit. 


Eeyrrtan Viniaces.—The sheik of this particular village 
was well dressed, in Oriental fashion, had a house of many 
rooms, and even glass windows. He gave me sherbet and 
coffee, and then took me round his village. The mud huts 
are all built one against another, like the cells of a bee- 
hive, save where they are divided by the little lanes that run 
through the village. I chose a hut at random, and asked if 

I might goin. ‘ Yes,” said 

my companion, ‘‘but it is 

very poor and there is noth- 

ing to see.” We went to the 

entrance, these huts having, 

asa rule, no doors. An old 

woman—at least, she looked 

old; but the women are old 

at forty—barred the way. I 

offered money, but that was 

not enough to overcome her 

feelings that her house was 

her castle, where no Christian 

should enter, and the sheik 

had to insist. One small 

room—mud walls, mud roof, 

mud floor—was all we found. 

Four bricks made a small 

fireplace, but there was no 

fire. A small basin of maize, 

five water, jars, an earthen 

pot for artificial hatching of 

chickens, a cock and three 

hens, a small heap of sacking 

by way of bedclothes, consti- 

tuted all the furniture of the 

house. Four yards by five 

was the extent of the house, 

and this was partly taken up 

by a raised dais of mud, 

which serves as the family 

bed in every fellah habita- 

tion. A family of four lived 

in this space. The head of 

the family was considered 

pretty well-to-do by the fel- 

lah world, as he is the owner 

of five feddans (acres) of land. 

I tried another house, taken 

It was 

still smaller and more pitiful 

} than the last. The mud bed occupied half the space. 

Three yards by one was my measurement of the rest. A 

| water jar and a reed pipe were all the signs of habitation. 

There were no boxes or cupboards in which other goods or 

chattels might be hidden. A family of three, laborers on 

the lands of others, lived here. I have seen pigs better 
housed in England. 





similarly at random. 


Tue happiness of life consists, like the day, not in single 
flashes (of light), but in one continuous mild serenity. The 
most beautiful period of the heart’s existence is in this calm 
equable light, even although it be only moonshine or twi- 
light. Now the mind alone can obtain for us this heavenly 
cheerfulness and peace. 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


MetTatuic Osmium.—The French chemist Deville has succeeded 
in preparing some — metallic osmium. All of the gold pens in 
America are tipped with a native alloy of iridium and osmium. 
One of these metals—the iridium—has been known for some time, 
but the other—osmium—could not be made on account of the in- 
tense heat required. By an ingenious application of charcoal and 
gas, Deville has contrived to make some of the metal, and to de- 
scribe its properties. It has a bluish-white color, is harder than 
glass, and possesses the highest specific gravity known—namely 
92.477. In combination with oxygen it forms one of the most 
violent poisons chemists have been able to prepare. 


METALLURGICAL PRODUCTION OF GERMANY.—At present Germany 
stands third on the list of iron producing countries. Her produc- 
tion is about one-fourth of that of Great Britain, and about equal 
with that of the United States. In the production of lead she main- 
tains the same rank; Great Britain being herein again greatly her 
superior, Spain taking, perhaps, a good second place. As regards 
zinc, Germany rivals Belgium, which country may with certainty 
be stated to produce the greatest quantity of this metal. During 
1874, 443,211 workmen were employed in the various mines, smelt- 
ing works, and salt pits of Germany. 


DANGEROUS CosmeETiIcs.—A creole family of eight persons 
recently arrived in Paris in search of medical treatment for an epi- 
demie which had attacked them in their native country. On exam- 
ining into the case the physician learned that all of the members of 
the family were in the habit of using freely a cosmetic — 
which was pr:pared in the Colonies. Some of this powder was 
sent to M. Chavalier for analysis and was shown 20 per cent céruse, 
a most dangerous substance. The cause of the so-called epidemic 
was thus speedily found and the further use of the cosmetic inter- 
dicted. 

Bic Buast.—A blast of 1,000 kegs of powder was recently fired 
off in the Blue Tent Consolidated Diggings, in Nevada County, 
which raised and loosened up, ready for washing, about 200,000 
eubie yards of dirt. The bank was over 200 ft. in height over the 

art where the powder was exploded. A tunnel was run 120 ft., 
rom which horizontal drifts were run 101 ft. one way and 59 ft. the 
other. The explosion raised the entire mass bodily to a height of 
4ft. It cost todo the work, and buy the powder, $ 3.07. The 


execution was wonderful, and the blast was a perfect success. 





HYDRATE OF CHORAL FOR SEA-SICKNESS.—Dr. Obet has tried 
thoral as a remedy for sea-sickness with great success. He ad- 
ministers it in syrup in doses of one and a half grammes (about 
twenty-two grains), at the commencement of the voyage, and thus 
secures for the passenger what is very difficult to attain at sea, 
namely, a sweet sleep of six or eight hours. Fortifled by this rest, 
the nausea is more easily overcome and strengthening food re- 
taine | on the stomach, and in the course of two or three days there 
is generally no longer any further need of the remedy. 


Eptson’s E.rectric Pen.—The electrie pen of Edison consists 
of a pointed style connected with a galvanie b.ttery which when 
held in the hand and properiy directed will make 5,000 points every 
minute on paper. On passing an inked rollerover the writing thus 
produced a fae-simile is printed and an indefinite number of copies 
ean be made in this way. The instrument was recently exhibited 
at the conversazione of the Royal Society, London, where it attracted 
the notice of a large assemblage of scientifie men. 


MEXICAN ALABASTER.—Large deposits of very fine alabaster have 
been discovered in Mexico, which resembles the very finest onyx of 
Algiers. It is extensively used in France for tables, clocks, mantels, 
and other ornamental purposes. It was supposed to be chiefly 
composed of gypsum, but recent analysis made by Damour show it 
to be a carbonate and not a sulphate. It is a carbonate of lime, 
magnesia, iron, and manganese, Fine specimens of this stone are 
on exhibition in Philadelphia. 


Unpver the editorship of Mr. R. Brough Smyth, there has been 
published a Descriptive Catalogue of Rocks, Minerals, and Fossils, 
illustrative of the Geology, Mineralogy, and Mining Resources in 
Victoria, Australia, intended for exhibition at the Philadelphia In- 
ternational Exhibition. The list contains altogether eight hundred 
and eighty specimens. 


WE regret to hear of the death, at the age of sixty years, of Dr. 
Letheby, the well-known analyst, for many years Medical Officer of 
Health for the City of London, and Lecturer on Chemistry at the 
London Hospital. Dr. Letheby was a Fellow of the Linnean and 
Chemical Societies. 

M. Frrevet, an able mineralogist, has been appointed Professor 
to the Museum of Natural History of Paris, to fill the place vacated 
by the retirement of M. Delafosse. It is to M. Delafosse that is due 
the admirable arrangement of the Gallery of Mineralogy in the 
Museum. 





imagine, 


At the last meeting of the Geographical Society, in London, Cap- | 


tain Anderson, R. E., 
dary from the Lake of Woods to the Rocky Mountains.” Captain 
Anderson was chief astronomer of the North American Boundary 
Commission. 

Fears are entertained that the extraordinary dryness which has 
recently prevailed in Algeria will lead to a famine. It is stated 
that no rain has fallen this Summer during the usual wet season. 


INTELLIGENCE from Kasan announces that the German Explor- 
ing Expedition to Western Siberia has arrived there, 


read a paper on ‘ The North American Boun- | 








ENTERTAINING COLUMN. 


A MAN must feel very cheap when he is knocked down for 
nothing in an auction room. 


MATTER OF Fact.—A newspaper declares that the fearful 
amount of corruption now unearthed in the United States is the 
work of the last ten years, Of course it is: corruption is decade 
matter. 

NAME THIS Surp.—Russia, it seems, has a man-of-war which 
rejoices in the name of Anjas pas Harky. We don’t know if any- 
one has pronounced the vessel a suceess, but should be inclined 
ourselves to consider it an “ utter” failure, ifawe mentioned it at all. 


BANNISTER met a theatrical friend, who asked him when he 
would come and dine with him. “ What will you give me for din- 
ner ?” said Bannister. ‘“ Why,” replied the other, * you shall have 
eggs and bacon,” “Then,” said Bannister, “I had rather come on 
a Fry-day.” 

“* COLONEL WI1son is a fine-looking man, isn’t he ?” said a friend 
of ours, the other day. ‘ Yes,” replied another; “ I was taken for 
him onee.” ‘“ You! why, you are as ugly as sin!” “I don't care 
for that. I was taken for him—I indorsed his bill, and was taken 
for him by the sheriff.” 


In England,a reverend gentleman of the Established (Episcopal) 
Church has been summoned for assaulting a man of inferior 
quality cloth. Defendant's chief justification was that proseeutor 
annoyed him by calling after him,‘* You clergyman!” The term 
seems by this to be one of opprobrium—even among clergymen ! 


It is stated that a Fort Plains young lady received the following 
note, accompanied by a bouquet of flowers: “‘ Dear I send by 
the boya bucket of flours. Theyis like myluvy foru. The night 
shades menes keep dark, The dog fenil means that I am your 
slave, Rosis red and posis pail, my love for you shall never fail.” 


It is reported that an Onondaga minister, who preaches to an 
agricultural community, finds it difleult to colleet his pay. One 
farmer said at the end of the year: “I have subscribed $40 for 
preaching ; I will give you a cow and call it square. 
poor cow, just like your preaching.” 
cow. 


She's rather a 
The parson drove home the 


A Danbury woman, trading at a grocery the other day, got to tell- 
ing the grocer of a large swelling which had appeared on her boy’s 
neck, and said she wished to know of something to reduce that 
swelling. The grocer, having been fourtimes through bankruptey, 
absently observed: “ Put a mortgage on it. That will reduce it, I 

A SCHOLAR in a country school was asked: ‘“ How do you parse 
‘Mary milks the eow’?” The last word was disposed of as follows: 
‘Cow, a noun, feminine gender, third person, and stands for Mary.” 
‘Stands for Mary! How do you make that out?” “ Because 

dded the intelligent pupil, “if the cow didn’t stand for Mary, how 
‘ould she milk her ?” 


THERE is alady who keeps a hotel along the line of the Central 
tailroad who understands catering better than she does the mean- 





g of words. The other day her son came running in saying there 

is a load of immigrants at the depot. The old lady said: ‘ Here, 

uick; take this basket and get a peck of em. We want Ine 
resh vegetables awful bad.” 

ON a wet, miserable, foggy London day in Autumn, Charles 
Lamb was accosted by a beggar-woman with Ir ir, bestow a 
little charity upon a poor destitute widow woman who is peri-hing 
for lack of food, Believe me, sir, [have seen | r days ‘So 
have I,” said Lamb handing the poor creature a ng » have 
I, It’s a miserable day. Good-bye, good-bye !’ 

It isa great year in Ameriea for the old men, Gr fathers 
who have been neglected and made to feel that they were in the 
way, and wished they were dead; who ha long been th t away 
in the kitchen, and left to mumble to ther the chimney- 
corner, are astonished by being brushed up 1 evening and 
brought into the parlor, where they are shown off to the company 
as centennial relies, 

THERE Was some years ago a trial for murder in Ireland, where 
the evidence was so palpably insufficient that the judge stopped 
the case, and directed the jury to a verdict of not guilty. A well- 


known lawyer, who desired, however, to do something for the fee 
he had received for the defence, claimed the privilege of addressing 
the Court. ‘‘ We'll hear you with pleasure, Mr. B.,” said the judg»; 
* but to prevent accident, we'll first acquit the prisoner.” 

Watts Up ?—A distinguished physician protests against the in- 
discriminate slaughter of dogs as a preventative of hydrophobia. 
He claims that dogs don’t deserve destruction simply b cause they 


bite. He has evidently been studying Dr. Watts, and therefore 
knows exactly Watts right and proper. As he himself, or somebody 
else, said at the time, or subsequéntly, if not before. ** That’s Watts 


the matter!” 
A LONDON newspaper says that “ much seandal has been ocea- 
sioned by a paragraph regarding the Rev. J. Bardsley, Rector of 
Stepney, which hid appeared in the Times, stating that on the pre 
ceeding day the reverend gentleman was present at the laying of the 
first stone of a Jewish synagogue in his neighborhood, and that in 
order the more fully to manifest his sympathy he had caused the 
bells of the parish church to be rung in honor of the occasion! It 
turns out that Mr. Bardsley did actually witness the laying of the 
foresaid stone, for the site of the 
! that the pari 
du on Laster Monday,’ 


synaqoque is close to his house; it 
h bells rang right merrily, as they always 


» true 
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